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SwEET Mistress Ann 
asked Lady Fan 





To drink a dish of 
em 
And Lady Fan wrote, 
‘Dearest Ann, 
Delighted I shall be, 
@ For I’ve just heard —— 
but not a word, 
Lest some my note 
should see. 
It's quite, quite true, 
what I'll tell you 
When I come round 
to tea.” 
And so they met—a 
cosy set— 
Beneath .the apple 
tree, 
One afternoon in laughing June, 
To drink that dish of tea: 
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Just Lady Fan, and Mistress Ann, 
With her fair sisters three, 
‘Blue-eyed Elaine, and Clara Jane, 

And “ttle Charitee ! 


O ladies, ye are kittle cattle: 
Don't ye love your tittle-tattle 
Round a dish of tea! 
Tho’ ye’re shod in dainty sandals, 
Ye are Goths and ye are Vandals 
When ye brew your home-made scandals 
Round a dish of tea. 


“ Now, dearest Fan, do tell,” said Ann, 
“Your tale of He and She.” 

“We die to hear,” said Clara dear; 
But dumb was Charitee. 

“A bird has flown—but not alone 
A bird of high degree!” 

“ Do tell her name!” ‘No, ‘no, for shame! 

A secret that must be.” 





















TITTLE-TATTLE. 


“You might just sfe//!” “Oh, very well: 
‘Tis M, A, D,G, E” ee 
“What! Madge Carew?” “’Tis | 
but too true: 
She’s now across the sea.” 
“Whose laugh was that?” Hearts \ 
go pit-pat! 
Down drop five cups of tea! 
“ Dear Madge, how mean! you've 
listening been AER 
Behind the apple-tree !” gl 





O ladies, ye are kittle cattle: 
Don't ye love your tittle-tattle 
Round a dish of tea! 
Tho’ ye’re shod in dainty sandals, 
Ye are Goths and ye are Vandals 
When ye brew your home-made scandals 
Round: a dish of tea. 
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HEN Mick Doherty heard that there was to be route-marching 
next day in the neighbourhood of Kilmacrone, he determined 
upon going off for a long “ stravade” coastwards over the bog, 
where there were no roads worth mentioning, and no risks of 

*an encounter with the military. In this he acted differently 

from all his neighbours, most of whom, upon learning the news, 

{ began to speculate and plan how they might see and hear as 

much as possible of their unwonted visitors. Opinions were 

chiefly divided as to whether the Murghadeen cross-roads would 

be the best station to take up, or the fork of the lane at Berris- 

bawn House. People who, for one reason or another, could 

not go so far afield, consoled themselves by reflecting that the band, at any rate, 

would be likely to come through the village, and would no doubt strike up a tune 

while passing, as it had done a couple of years ago, the last time the red-coats had 

appeared in Kilmacrone. And, och, but that was the grand playin’ intirely! It done 

your heart good just to be hearin’ the sound of it, bedad it did so. Old Mrs. 

Geoghegan said it was liker the sort of thunderstorms they might be apt to have in 

heaven above, than aught else she could think of, might goodness forgive her for 

sayin’ such a thing; and Molly Joyce said she’d as lief as not have sat down and 

cried when ’twas passed beyond her listenin’, it went that delightful, thumpety-thump, 
wid the tune flyin’ up over it. 

The military authorities at Fortbrack were not ignorant of this popular sentiment, 
and had considered it in the order of that day. For experience had shown that a 
progress of troops through the surrounding country districts generally conduced to 
the appearance before the recruiting officer of sundry long-limbed, loose-jointed Pats, 
Micks, and Joes; and a recent scarcity of this raw material made it seem expedient 
to bring such an influence to bear upon the new ground of remote Kilmacrone. 
Certain brigades and squadrons were accordingly directed to move thitherward, under 
the general idea that an invading force from the south-east had occupied Ballybeg 
Allan, while in pursuance of another general idea, really more to the purpose, though 
not officially announced, the accompanying band received instructions to be liberal 
and lively in its performances by the way. 

All along their route through the wide brown land the soldiers might be sure 
of drawing as much sympathetic attention as that lonesome west country could 
concentrate on any given line. Probably there would be no one disposed like Mick 
Doherty to get out of the way, unless some very small child roared and ran, if of 
a size to have acquired the latter accomplishment, at the sound of the booming 
drums. ‘To the great majority of these on-lookers the spectacle would be a rare and 

4 
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gorgeous pageant, a memory‘ resplendent across twilight-hued time-tracts as a vision 
of scarlet and golden gleams, and proudly-pacing horses, and music that made you 
feel you had never known how much life there was in you all the while. Some toll, 
it is true, had to be paid for this enjoyment. When it had passed by things suddenly 
grew very flat and colourless, and there was a tendency to feel more or less vaguely 
aggrieved because you could not go a-soldiéring yourself. In cases, however, where 
circumstances rendered that obviously impossible, as when people were too old or 
infirm, or were women or girls, this thrill of discontent, seldom very acute, soon 
subsided, by virtue of the self-preserving instinct which forbids us to persist in 
knocking our heads hard against our stone walls. But it was different where the 
beholder was so situated that he could imagine himself riding or striding after the 
rapturous march-music to fields of peril and valour and glory, without diminishing 
the vividness of the picture by simultaneously supposing himself some quite other 
person. The gleam in young Felix M‘Guinness’s eyes, as he watched the red files 
dwindle and twinkle out of sight, was to the brightening up beneath his grandfather's 
shaggy brows as the forked flash is to the shimmering sheet lightnings, that are, but 
a harmless reflection from far-off storms. And there indeed pleasure paid a ruinous 
duty. If those who were liable to it did not imitate Mick Doherty’s prudence and 
hold aloof, the reason may have been that they had not fortitude enough to turn away 
from excitement offered on any terms, or that their position was less desperately 
tantalising than his; and the latter explanation is the more probable one, since few 
lads in and about Kilmacrone can have had their martial aspirations baulked by an 
impediment so flimsy and yet so effectual. 

There was nothing in the world to hinder Mick from enlisting except just the 
unreasonableness of his mother, and that was an unreasonableness so unreasonable 
as to verge upon what her neighbours would have called “ quare ould conthrariness.” 
For though a widow woman, and therefore entitled tod occupy a pathetic position, its 
privileges were defined by the opinion that “she was not so badly off intirely as she 
might ha’ been.” Mick’s departure need not have left her desolate, since she had 
another son and daughter at home, besides Essie married in the village, and Brian 
settled down at Murghadeen, where he was doing well, and times and again asking her 
to come and live with him. Then Mick would have been able to help her out of his 
pay much more efficaciously than he could do by his earnings at Kilmacrone, where 
work was slack and its wage low, so that the result of a lad’s daily labour sometimes 
seemed mainly the putting of a fine edge on a superfluous appetite. All these points 
were most clearly seen by Mick in the light of a fiercely-burning desire ; but that 
availed him nothing unless he could set them as plainly before some one else who 
was not thus illuminated. And not far from two years back he had resolved that he 
would attempt to do so no more. 

The soldiers had been about in the district on the day before, scattered like 
poppy beds over the bog, and signalling and firing till the misty October air tingled 
with excitement. When you have lived your life among wide-bounded solitudes, where 
the silence is oftenest broken by the plover’s pipe, or the croak of some heavily 
flapping bird, you will know the meaning of a bugle-call. Mick and his contem- 
poraries had acted as camp-followers from early till late with ever intensifying ardour ; 
one outcome whereof was that he heard his especial crony, Paddy Joyce, definitely 
decide to go and enlist at Fortbrack next Monday, which gave a turn more to the 
pinching screw of his own banned wish. It was with a concerted scheme for 
ascertaining whether there were any chance of bringing his mother round to a rational 
view of the matter that he and his friend dropped into her cabin next morning, on 
the way to carry up a load of turf. Mrs. Doherty was washing her couple of blue- 
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checked aprons in an old brown butter-crock, and Mick thought he had introduced 
the subject rather happily when he told her “she had a right to be takin’ her hands 
out of the suds, and dippin’ the finest curtsey she , 

could conthrive, and she wid the Com- 

mander-in-Gineral of the Army 
Forces steppin’ in to pay her a 
visit.” Of course this statement > 
required, as it was intended to fi 
require, elucidation, so Mick 
proceeded to announce: 

“it’s himself’s off to Fort- 
brack a Monday, ’listin’ he’ll be » 
in the Edenderry Light Infantry ; 
so the next time we set eyes on 
him it’s blazin’ along the street 








~" 


we'll see him, like the boys we 
had here yisterday.” 

“Ah! sure now, that'll be 
grand,” said Mrs. Doherty, 
unwarily complaisant ; “we'll all 
be proud to behold him that 
way. “Tis a fine thing for any ott 
young man who’s got a fancy to take up wid it. 






? « 
¢ Din 


“Och, then, bedad it is so!” said Mick with emphasis, 
promptly making for the opening given to him. 

“ Bedad it is,” said Paddy. 

“ There’s nothin’ like it,” said Mick. 

“ Ah, nothin’ at all,” said Paddy. 


Mrs. Doherty made no 
j remark as she twisted a 







dripping apron into a 
sausage-shaped roll to wring 
the water out. 

“How much was it you 
were sayin’ you’d have in 
the week, Paddy, just to 
put in your pocket for your 
divarsion like?” inquired 
Mick, with a _ convenient 
lapse of memory. 

“Och, seven or eight 
shillin’s anyway,” said Paddy, 
in the tone of one to whom 
shillings had already become 
trivial coins, “and that, mind 

you, after you’ve ped for the 
best of aitin’ and dhrinkin’, 
and your kit free, and no 
call to be spendin’ another 
penny unless you plase. Sure, Long Murphy was tellin’ me he was up in the town a 


while ago, on a day when they were just after gettin’ their pay, and he said the Post 
* 
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Office was that thick wid the soldier-lads sendin’ home the money to their friends, he 
couldn’t get speech of a clerk to buy his stamp be no manner of manes, not if he’d 
wrecked the'place. “Iwas the Sidmouth Fusiliers was in it that time; they’re off to 
Limerick now.” 

“ But that’s a grand regulation they have,” said Mick, “ wid the short service now- 
adays. Where’s the hardship in it when a man can quit at the ind of three year, if 
he’s so plased? Three year’s no time to speak of.” 

“Sure, not at all; you’d scarce notice it passin’ by. Like Barney Bralligan’s song 
that finished before it begun—isn’t that the way of it, ma’am ?” 

“Tt’s a goodish len’th of a while,” said Mrs. Doherty. 

“But thin there’s the lave: don’t be forgettin’ the lave, Paddy man. Supposin’ 
we . 

“Tub be sure, there’s the lave. Why, it’s skytin’ home on lave they do be most 
continial. And the Edenderrys is movin’ no further than just to Athlone ; that’s as 
handy a place as you could get.” 

“You'd not thravel from this to Athlone in the inside of a week, if it was iver so 
handy,” said Mrs. Doherty. 

“Ts ita week ? Och! blathershins, Mrs. Doherty ma’am, you’re mistook intirely. 
Sure, onst you’ve stepped into the town yonder, the train’ll take you there in a flash. 
And the trains do be oncommon convenient.” 

“ Free passes!” prompted Mick. 

“ Ay, bedad, and free passes they’ll give to any souldier takin’ his furlough ; so 
sorra the expense ’twould be supposin’ Mick here had a notion to slip home of an 
odd day and see you.” 

“ Mick !” said Mrs. Doherty. 

“Och well, I was just supposin’. But I’m tould”—the many remarkable facts 
which Paddy had been tould lost nothing in repetition-—“ that they’ll sometimes have 
out a special train for a man in the army, if he wants to go anywhere partic’lar in 
a hurry—there’s iligance for you. And as for promotion, it’s that plinty you'll scarce 
git time to remimber your rank from one day to the next, whether it’s a full private 
you are, or a lance-corporal, or maybe somethin’ greater. ‘Troth, there’s nothin’ a 
man mayn’t rise to. And then, Mrs. Doherty, it’s the proud woman you’d be— 
anybody'd be—that they hadn’t stood in the way of it. And pensions—he might 
be pensioned off wid as much as a couple of shillin’s a day.” 

“Not this long while yet, plase the pigs,” broke out Mick, squaring his shoulders, 
as if Time were a visible antagonist, and momentarily forgetting the matter imme- 
diately in hand. “ But there’s chances in it—splendid—och, it’s somethin’ you 
may call livin’.” 

“ And,” said his friend, “the rations I’m tould is surprisin’ these times. The 
top of everythin’ that’s to be got, uncooked, widout bone.” 

Paddy and Mick discoursed for a good while in this strain about the dignities and 
amenities of a military life, and Mrs. Doherty had not much to say on the subject. 
During the conversation, however, she continued to rinse one of her aprons, and 
wring it dry very carefully, and drop it back into the water, like a machine slightly 
out of gear, which goes on repeating some process ineffectually. The two friends read 
in her silence an omen of acquiescent conviction, and congratulated one another upon 
it with furtive nods and winks. Mick went off to the bog in high feather, believing 
that the interview had been a great success, and that his mother was, as Paddy put 
it, “ comin’ round to the notion gradual, like an ould goat grazin’ round its tetherin’ 
stump.” His hopes, indeed, were so completely in the ascendant that he summed 
up his most serious uneasiness when he said to himself: “She'll do right enough, 
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no fear, or I’d niver think of it, if Thady was just somethin’ steadier. But sure he 
might happen to git a thrifle more wit yet ; he’s no great age to spake of.” 

But when he came home about sunsetting, his mother was feeding her few hens 
outside their cabin, the end one of a mossy-roofed row, with its door turned at right 

angles to the others, looking out across the purple-brown of the 
bogland to the far-off hills, faint, like a blue mist with a waved 
pattern in it, against the horizon. Mick, brought up short by 
the group, woke out of his walking dream, in which he had 
been performing acts of valour to the tune of the “ Soldier’s 
Chorus” in Gounod’s Fawsé, the last thing the band had 
played yesterday; and he noticed a diminution in 
the select circle of fowls, who crooned and crawked 
and pecked round the broken dish of scraps. 
“T see the specklety pullet’s after strayin’ on 
you agin,” he said: “herself’s the conthrary 
little bein’; I must take a look about for 
, wh 5 _ her prisintly.” 
gt mG “Ah, sure she’s sold,” said his 
. es ’ mother; “it’s too many I had 
altogether. I wag torminted 
thryin’ to git feedin’ for them. So I 
sold her this mornin’ to Mrs. Dunne 
at Loughmore, that gave me a fine 
price for her. ’Deed she’d have took her 
off of me this while back, on’y I’d just a sort of notion agin partin 
from the crathur. But be comin’ in to your supper, child alive ; it’s ready waitin’ this 
good while. Molly’s below at her sister’s, and I dunno were Thady’s off to, so there’s 
on’y you and me in it to-night.” 

In the room the more familiar odour of turf-smoke was overborne by a crisp smell 
of baking, and Mrs. Doherty picked up a steaming plate which had been keeping 
warm on the hearth. “Isn’t that somethin’ like now?” she said, setting it on the 
table triumphantly. “ Rale grand they turned out this time, niver a scorch on the 
whole of them. I was afeard me hand might maybe ha’ got out o’ mixin’ them, ’tis 
so long since I had e’er a one for you, but sure I bought a half-stone of seconds wid 
the price of the little hin, and that'll make a good few, so it will, jewel avic, and then 
we must see after some more. ‘Take one of the thick bits, honey.” 

Probably most of us have had experience of the unceremonious methods which 
Fate often chooses when communicating to us important arrangements. We have 
seen by what a little-seeming triviality of an incident she may intimate that our 
cherished hope has been struck dead, or that the execution of some other decree 
has turned the current of our life away. It is sometimes as if she contemptuously 
sent us a grotesque and dwarfish messenger, who makes grimaces at us while telling 
us the bad news, which is ungenerous and scarcely dignified. So we need not wonder 
if Mick Doherty had to read the death-warrant of his darling ambition in a pile of 
three-cornered griddle-cakes. At any rate, he did read it there swiftly as clearly. 
Most likely he knew it all before the plate was set on the table, and his heart had 
already gone down with a run when he replied to his mother’s commendations that 
they looked first-rate. As he endorsed this praise with what appetite he could, being, 
indeed, mechanically hungry, the uppermost thought in his mind was how he should 
at once let his mother understand that she had got the price she hoped for her pet 
hen; and after considering for a while, he said: “ Did you ever notice the quare sort 
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of lane-over the turf-stack out there’s takin’ on it? 1 question hadn’t we done righter 
to have took a leveler bit of ground for under it. But I was thinkin’ this mornin’ ” 
—of what a different subject he had been thinking—“ that next year I'd thry buildin’ 
it agin the back o’ th’ ould shed, where there does be ne’er a slant at all.” 

“ Ay, sure that ’ud be grand,” said Mrs. Doherty, much more elated than if she 
had heard of a large fortune ; “ you couldn’t find an iliganter place for it in the width 
of this world.” She felt quite satisfied that her craftily-timed treat had dispelled 
the dreaded danger, which actually was the case in a way. But if Mick would stay 
at home with her, she was perfectly content to suppose that she came after a griddle- 
cake in his estimation. Her relief made her unusually talkative; but Mick was 


reflecting between his answers how he must now tell Paddy Joyce that they were 
never to be comrades after all. 


He went out on this mission immediately after supper. ‘The sun had gone down 
and the cold clearness left showed things plainly, yet was not light. In front of 
the cabin-rows the small children of the place were screeching over their final romp 
and quarrel, as they did every evening ; fowls and goats and pigs were settling down 
for the night with the squawks and bleats and squeals which also took place every 
evening; on the brown-hollowed grass-bank between Colgan’s and O’Reilly’s, old 
Morissy, the blind fiddler, was feebly scraping and twangling, according to his custom 
every evening, and, for that matter, all day long. Even the wisps of straw and scraps 
of paper blowing down the middle of the wide roadway seemed to have whirled 
over and over and caught in the rough patches of stone, just so, as often as the 
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sun had set. Close to the Joyces’, Mick met Peter Maclean driving home a brood 
of ducklings. A broad and burly man, who says “shoo-shoo” to a high-piping 
cluster of tiny yellow ducks, and flourishes a long willow wand to keep them from 
straggling out of their compacted trot, does undoubtedly present rather an absurd 
appearance ; yet I cannot explain why the sight should have seemed to prick like 
a sting through the wide weary disgust which Mick experienced as he stood in the 
twilit boreen waiting for Paddy to come out. He had scarcely a grunt to exchange 
for Peter’s cheerful “ Fine evenin’.” What does it signify in a universal desert 
whether evenings be fine or foul? Altogether, it was a bad time; and Mick acted 
wisely in taking precautions against its recurrence, especially as the obstacles which 
had confronted him nearly two years back were now more hope-baffling than ever. 
For the intervening months had not brought the desirable “ thrifle more wit” to 
his unsteady brother Thady, who, on the contrary, was developing into one of those 
people whose good-for-nothingness is taken as a matter of course even by themselves ; 
and a bolt was thus, so to speak, drawn across Mick’s locked door. 

He set off betimes on his long ramble. It was a cloudless July morning—the 
noon of summer by air and light as well as by the calendar. Even the barest tracts 
of the bogland, which vary their aspect as little as may be from shifting season to 
season, were flecked with golden furze-blossom, and whitened with streaming tufts 
of fairy-cotton, and sun-warmed herbs were fragrant underfoot. Mick rather hurried 
over this stage of his “ stravade,” partly because he foresaw a blazing hot day, and 
he wished to be among more broken ground, where there are sheltered hollows 
scooped in the “knockawns,” and cool patches under their bushes and boulders. 
He entered the region of these things before his shadow had shrunk to its briefest ; 
for not so very far beyond Kilmacrone the smooth floor of the big bog crumples 
itself into crusts and ridges, as if it had caught the trick from its bounding ocean ; 
and the nearer it comes to the shore the higher it heaves itself, until at last it is cut 
short by a sheer cliff wall, with storm-stunted brambles and furzes cowering along the 
‘edge, fathoms above a base-line of exuberant weed and foam. ‘The long sea-frontage 
of this rock-rampart is fissured by only a few narrow clefts. On the left hand, facing 
oceanwards, the coast is a labyrinth of mountain-fiords, straits, and bays, where you 
may see great craggy shoulders and domed summits waver in their crystal calm at the 
flick of a gull’s dipping wing, or add to the terror of the tempest, as they start out black 
and unmoved behind rifts of swirling mists. On the right there is the same fretwork of 
land and water, but wrought in less high relief. A tract of lonely strands, where shells 
and daisies whiten the grass, and pink-belled creepers trail entangled with tawny-podded 
wrack, across the shingle. You are apt thereabouts to happen on clattering pebble- 
banks and curling foam, when you are apparently deep among meadows and corn-land, 
or to come on sturdy green potato-drills round some corner where you had confidently 
supposed the unstable furrows of the sea. And the intricate ground-plan of the district 
must be long studied before you can always feel sure whether the low-shelving swarded 
edges by which you are walking frame salt or fresh water. 

Mick was bound eventually for one of those ravines which cleave the cliffs’ 
precipitous wall and give access to the shore, generally by a deep-sunken sandy 
boreen. Here, under a tall bank, there are a couple of cabins, besides another which, 
having lost its roof, may be reckoned as a half; so that Tullykillagin is not a large 
place, even as places go in its neighbourhood. He knew, however, that he could 
count upon getting something to eat at either of the two cabins first mentioned, 
and, indeed, at the bare-raftered one also if, as often chanced, it was occupied by 
Tim Fottrel, the gatheremup; and this prospect served for an incentive, feeble 
enough, though it strengthened a little as the hours wore on. So languid, in fact, 
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was his resolution that at one moment he thought he would just sthreel home again 
without going any further; if he went aisy everybody would have cleared out of 
Kilmacrone before he got back. But at this time he was sitting among some 
broom bushes, under which last year’s withered black pods were strewn, and he 
determined that if there were an odd number of seeds in the first one he opened 
he would go on to Tullykillagin. There, ' were nine in it, and he logically 
continued to loiter seawards. iw WwHiK 

He dawdled so much that x A ‘ta 
when he came to the cliff > SS 4, Whe 
the sun already ae & | 
hung low over SN 
the water, 
and as he 


walked 
along the 


edge his 
shadow 


stretched away far inland 

across the dappled pale and dark 

green of the. furze-fretted sward. The sea oF 

unrolled a ceaseless scroll of faint wild-hyacinth colour, on which 
invisible breeze-wafts inscribed and erased mysterious curves and strokes like 
hieroglyphics. Here and there it showed deep purple stains; for a flight of little 
snowflake clouds were fluttering in from the Atlantic, followed at leisure by deep- 
folded, glistering drifts, now massed on the horizon-rim to muffle the descending 
sun. Yet that tide, with all its smoothness, showed a broad band of foam wherever 
it touched the pebbles, which lay dry before its sliding—for it was on its way in. It 
had nearly reached the cliff’s foot in most places; but Mick presently came to a 
point where he looked down on a small field of very green grass, set as an oasis 
between the waves and the walling rock, with a miniature chaos of heaped-up 
boulders to left and right. A few of them were scattered over it, and even the 
highest of these wore a scarf of leathery flat sea-ribbon, in token of occasional 
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submergence ; but amongst them grew hawthorn and sloe bushes, and a clump of 
scarlet-tasselled fuchsia. ‘To heighten the incongruity of its aspect, this pasture was 
inhabited by a large strawberry cow, who seemed to be enjoying the alternate 
mouthfuls of seaweed and woodbine, which she munched off a thickly-wreathed 
boulder, untroubled by the fact that the meal bade fair to be her last, since the 
rising spring tide had already all but cut off access on either hand, and would still 
flow for some hours. 

“ Musha, now I'll be skivered,” said Mick, standing still, “if that’s not Joe 
McEvoy’s ould cow. You'll be apt to experience a dampin’, ould woman, if you 
don’t quit out of there. Whethen, it’s a quare man he is to lave the baste sthrayin’ 
about permiscuous in the welther of the tide.” 

He peered over the edge of the cliff, evidently mistrusting its smooth face ; and 
then he threw several stones and clods at the cow, with shouts of “Hi! out of that,” 
and “Shoo along!” but his missiles fell short of their mark, and if his voice reached 
her, she treated it with the placid disregard of which her kind are mistress on such 
occasions, and never raised her crumple-horned head. 

“ Have it your own way, then,” said Mick cynically ; “it’s nothin’ to me if you’ve 
a mind to thry a taste of swimmin’ under wather.” 

He had not, however, strolled much farther, when he met with somebody who was 
vastly more concerned about the animal’s impending fate. This was old Joe McEvoy 
himself, who, out of the mouth of a steep sandy boreen, sprang up suddenly, like a 
Jack-in-the-box,—one of the shock-wigged, saturnine-complexioned pattern. But no 
Jack-in-the-box could have looked so fturriedly distracted, or have muttered to itself 
such queer execrations as he did, hobbling along. 

“A year’s loadin’ of bad luck to the whoule of thim!” he was saying with gasps when 
Mick approached ; “ there’s not a one of thim but ’ud do desthruction on herself sooner 
than lose a chanst to be annoyin’ anybody, if she could conthrive it no other way.” 

“Tf it’s th’ ould cow you're cursin’,” said Mick, “ she’s down below yonder.” 

“Och, tell me somethin’ I dunno, you gomeral, not but what I’m nigh as big a 
one meself as can be, to go thrust her wid that little imp of mischief. Bad scran to 
it; I must give me stiff leg a rest, and she'll be up here blatherin’ after me before you 
can look round, you may bet your brogues she will.” 

“ Gomeral yourself and save your penny,” said Mick, whose temper was not at its 
best after his long day of hungry discontent. “ And the divil a call you have to be 
onaisy about the crathur follyin’ you anywheres. Stayin’ where she is she’s apt to 
be, until she gets the chanst of goin’ out to say wid the turn of the tide, and that’s like 
enough to happen her.” 

“ And who at all was talkin’ of the cow follyin’? It’s ould Biddy Duggan down 
below that niver has her tongue off of me, nagglin’ at me for lettin’ the poor crathur 
pick her bit along the beach, and it a strip of the finest grass in the townland, when 
it’s above wather, just goin’ to loss. A couple of pints differ extry it does be makin’ 
in the milkin’ of a day she’s grazed there. But it’s threatenin’ dhrownin’ and 
disthruction over it th’ ould banshee is this great while; and plased she'll be, rael 
plased and sot up. Sure that’s what goes agin me, to be so far gratifyin’ her, and 
herself as mischevious, harm-hopin’ an ould toad as iver I hated the sight of—Och 
bejabers, didn’t I tell you so? It’s herself comin’ gabble-gobblin’ up.” 

As he spoke, a very small meagre ragged old woman emerged swiftly from the lane, 
accompanied by one younger and stouter and less nimble of foot, her temporary 
neighbour, Mrs. Gatheremup. Mrs. Duggan seemed to bear out Joe’s character of her ; 
for now, like Spenser’s hag Occasion, “ever as she went her tongue did walk,” and 
the path it took was not one of peace. Maybe, after this happenin’, some she could 
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name might have the wit to believe what other people tould them, who knew bitter 
than to be thinkin’ to feed a misfortnit crathur of an ould cow on sand and sayweed 
as if she was a sayl or a saygull, and it a scandal to the place to behould her 
foostherin’ along down there wid the waves’ edges slitherin’ up to her nose, and she 
sthrivin’ to graze, and the slippery stones fit to break her neck. Such was the 
purport of Mrs. Duggan’s remarks, which were punctuated by Joe McEvoy’s peremp- 
tory requests that she would lave gabbin’ and givin’ impidence, and his appeals 
to the others to inform him whether they weren’t all to be pitied for havin’ to put 
up wid the ould screech-owl’s foolish talk. 

“Sure, that’s the way they do be keepin’ it up continial, Micky lad,” Mrs. Fottrel 
called to him, shrilly, as if athwart gusts of high wind. “ I’ll pass you me word the two of 
them ‘ill stand at their doors of an evenin’ and give bad langwidge to aich other across 


~ 
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the breadth of the road till they have us all fairly moidhered wid the bawls of them, 
and I on’y wonder the thatch doesn’t take and slip down on their ould heads.” 

“ Belike it’s lave of the likes of you I ought to be axin’ where I’m to git grazin’ for 
me own Cattle?” a growl of sarcastic thunder was just then observing, to which flashed 
a scathing response: “ And bedad, then, it’s lave you had a right to be axin’ afore you 
sent off me poor son Hughey’s bit of a Pat, to be wastin’ his time mindin’ your ould 
scarecrow and gettin’ himself dhrownded inthe tide. It’s no thanks to you if the 
innicent child isn’t as like as not lyin’ this minute under six fut of could wather, instead 
of fetchin’ me in the full of me kettle that I’m roarin’ to him for this half-hour, and 
ne’er a livin’ sinner widin sight or * 

“Saints above! is little. Pat strayin’ along wid the cow?” said Mrs. Fottrel, 
much aghast. “I was noticin’ I didn’t see him anywheres this evenin’. What's to 
become of him down there, and it risin’ beyond the heighth of iverythin’ as fast as it 
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can flow? Sure this mornin’ ‘twas wallopin’ itself agin the wall, back of our place, fit 
to swally all before it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the child was below?” said Mick. 
“Td lep down there and fetch him up aisy enough ; on’y there was 
no mortial use goin’ after the cow, for ne’er a crathur that took its q 

M™ stand on four hoofs ’ud git its own len’th up the cliff, unless ‘ 
o might be s some little divil of a goat. And “4 wather’s dhrowndin’- 
\ deep alongside it afore now.’ 

* Musha, good gracious, sure all I done was to 
bid the spalpeen be keepin’ an eye on her now and 
agin while he would be playin’ about there,” said 
Joe; “and it’s twinty chances if iver he did at all. ? 
‘Trapesed off wid himself somewheres; he'll be 
right enough be this time. "isn’t the likes of 

him go. to loss, it’s the quare five-poun’ 
note he’d fetch at Athenry fair.” 
“He might ha’ broke his legs 
climbin’ disp’rit on the 
rocks,” said Mrs. Fottrel, 
unconvinced by the argu- 
ment from unsaleability, 
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“(%— say-waves to 
wash the life 
out of him. 





Heaven pity 
thecrathur!” 
“Sure I'll 
step down *, 
and see ‘ 
what’s gone 
wid him,” 
said Mick. 
The 


descent ae 
of the cliff, 
though not riskless, Pte = ul 


was no great feat 
for an active youth, and* 
Mick accomplished _ it 
safely, but to little purpose, 
he thought at first, since the 
irreclaimable cow appeared to be the 
sole denizen of the shrinking beach. 
However, when he had shouted and 
scrambled for some time without result, he came 
abruptly upon a nook among the piled-up rocks, : De 
where a very small black-headed boy in tattered petti- 
ging the sandy floor with a razor-shell. 

“Och, it’s there you are,” said Mick, stepping down §} from a_ weedy 


coats was dig- 
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ledge; “and what have you in it at all that you didn’t hear me bawlin’ to 
you?” 

“Throops,” said Pat gloatingly, almost too absorbed to glance off his work ; “ it 
Ballyclavvy, the way it did be in the school readin’-book at Duffclane. There’s 
the Roossian guns,’—he pointed to a row of black-mouthed mussel- 
shells, mounted on periwinkle carriages—“ and here’s the sides of 
the valley I’m makin’; long and narrer it was. Just step round 
and look at it from where I am, Micky, but don’t be clumpin’ 
your fut on the French cavalary.” 

“The divil’s in it all,” said Mick, with a 
sudden bitter vehemence, which he accounted 
for to himself by adding, as he pointed towards 
the seething white line: “ D’you see where that’s 
come to, you little bosthoon? And you sittin’ 
grubbin’ away here as if you were pitaty-diggin’ 

a dozen mile inland.” 

Pat looked in the desired direction, but 
misapprehended the object to be the western 
sky, where an overblown fiery rose seemed to 
have scattered all its petals broadcast. “Sure 
that’s on’y the sun settin’ red like,” he explained 
indifferently, and would have resumed his excavations if he had 
not been seized and hustled half way up the cliff before he could disengage 
his mind from his brigades and batteries. Both heads soon bobbed up over the 
edge without accident ; for Pat climbed like a monkey when once he had grasped the 
situation. His grandmother’s attitude towards Joe McEvoy constrained her to receive 
him effusively as prey snatched from the foaming jaws of death ; but it was out of Mrs. 
Fottrel’s pocket that a peppermint drop came to sweetly seal his new lease of life. 

“ And what are you after now, Mick ?” she said, observing that, instead of drawing 
himself up to level ground, he stood poised on an uncomfortable perch, and looked 
back the steep way he had come. 

“T’m thinkin’ to slip down agin,” he said, “and see if be any manner of manes 
I could huroosha th’ ould baste round the rocks yonder. ‘The wather mightn’t be 
altogether too deep there yit; at all evints she’s between the divil and the deep say 
where she is now; it’s just a chanst.” 

“Sorra a much,” said Joe disconsolately, “scarce worth breakin’ your bones after, 
any way.” 

“Bones, how are you? Sure, there’s no call to be breakin’ bones in the matter, 
said Mick, beginning to descend. ‘This was true enough, if he had minded what he 
was about; but then he did not. So far from it, he was saying to himself: “One ’ud 
ha’ thought now she might ha’ took a sort of pride in it,’ when the bottom of the 
world seemed to drop away from under his feet, and his irrelevant meditations ended 
in a shattering thud down on the rocky pavement a long way below. He never 
heard the shouts and shrieks which the incident occasioned above his head. Once 
only he became dimly conscious of a quivering network of prismatic flashes, which he 
could not see through, and a booming throb in his ears, which made him murmur 
dazedly: “Wirra, I thought I’d got beyond hearin’ of them drums.” In another 
moment: “What’s took me?” he said, with a start. But the depths he sank 
among remain always dark and silent. 

Next day messengers from Tullykillagin told Mrs. Doherty that the Lord had 
took her son Mick, and that “he had gone out to say wid the tide, before they 
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could get anybody to him, and there was no tellin’ where he might be swep’ up, 
if ever he came to shore at all.” 

“And the quarest part of it 
was that Joe McEvoy’s ould 
cow that he went after had 
legged herself up, somehow, 
on the rocks out of reach, and 
niver a harm on her when they 
found her in the mornin’. But 
she’d been all of a could quiver 
» ever since, and himself doubted 
if she’d rightly git over it,— might 
the divil mend her, and she 
after bein’ the death of a fine 
young man. Sure, every sowl 
up at Tullykillagin was rael annoyed 
about it. Even ould Biddy Duggan, 

; : that was as cross-tempered as a weasel, did be 
frettin’ for the lad ; and Joe McEvoy was sittin’ crooched like an ould wet hen, 
over his fire block out, that he hadn’t the heart to be lightin’.” 

Mrs. Doherty said she didn’t know what talk they had of the Lord and the say and 
the ould cow ; but she’d known well enough the way it was when Mick niver come home 
last night. He’d just took off after the souldiers, as he’d a great notion one time. 

She was, as may have been observed, rather a dull-witted woman, and 
proportionately hard to convince against her will. 

“ A great notion intirely,” she said ; “on’y she’d scarce have thought he’d go do 
such a thing on her in arnest. And I runnin’ away indoors yisterday out of the 
heighth of the divarsion, when the band-music was a thrate to be hearin’, just to 
see his bit of supper wouldn’t be late on him. And-the grand little pitaty-cake 
I had for him ; I may be throwin’ it to the hins now, unless Molly might fancy a 
bit; for we’ll not be apt to set eyes on him this three year. Och wirra! and he 
that contint at home, and ne’er a word out of him about the souldierin’ this long 
while. If it had been poor ‘Thady itself, ’twould ha’ been diff’rint; but Mick—I’d 
scarce ha’ thought it of him ; for he’d a dale of good-nature, Mrs, Geoghegan, ma’am.” 

“He had so, tub-be sure, woman dear,” said Mrs. Geoghegan, “or he might 
be sittin’ warm in here this minnit.” 

“The back of me hand to thim blamed ould throopers,” said Mrs. Doherty, “ that 
sets the lads wild wid their thrampin’ around.” 

“Poor Mick would be better wid them than where he is now—God have mercy 
on his soul,” said a neighbour solemnly. 

But Mick’s mother continued to bewail herself: “ And I missin’ the best of all 
the tunes they played, so Molly was tellin’ me, for ’fraid he’d be kep’ waitin’ for his 
supper, and he comin’ home to me hungry ; and now——_‘There’s a terrible len’th of 
time in three year. I wouldn’t ha’ believed he’d ha’ done it on me.” 
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NY one revisiting Berlin for the first time since the retirement 
of Prince Bismarck can hardly fail to be struck by a certain 
change out of all proportion to the time that has elapsed 
since that event and even unconnected therewith. ‘The laurel- 
crowned busts of William the Victorious have mostly disappeared 
from places of public resort, and plaster casts of the Emperor 
William the Second have taken their place. Bismarck awaits 
his statue in Berlin in the only material worthy of him, and in 

the meantime the founder of the German Empire is boycotted 
in the capital. Official personages have even been known to cross 
road if they see an intimate of Friedrichsruh approaching. In the 
country at large people are less up to date in their feelings and in their actions ; 
and the hold Prince Bismarck retains, in spite of political faction, over the cultured 
classes of his countrymen—though not easily gauged by a perusal of the daily press— 
is as strong as ever. This sentiment found recent adequate expression in the following 
lines of one of Germany’s leading poets :— 







‘*Thou goest from thy work, 
But not thy work from thee ; 
I’or where thou art is Germany ; 
Thou wert: and thus were we. 


‘* All that through thee we grew 
We know, and every land ; 
What without thee we may become 
We leave in God’s own hand.” 
Ernst von Wildenbruch; translated by Mr. A. Waurh, 
The copyright illustrations to this article are reproduced by permission of the Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
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Sometimes popular attachment finds an almost droll expression, as in the following 
authentic anecdote. 

“What is the matter with you?” queries a landowner of his dejected old 
gamekeeper. 

“Ah, Herr Baron, I know you're going to serve me like Bismarck.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You are going to discharge me.” 

“No, I shall never do that! ” 

“Ah!” murmured the old man half to himself; “it was a pity, after all, that 
the Emperor sent Bismarck away. Of course he was growing old ; and he couldn’t 
have expected to draw his full salary; but it seems to me that he was still worth 
keeping, even if the Emperor ie only kept him f ontotake note when the old man 
shook his head, or nodded!” Sie transit. f 

“A ticket for Friedrichsruh, if you please.’ ‘i g 





“The express does not stop there, unless 
you are going as a guest of Prince Bismarck.” 

“That is so.” 

“Then if you will mention it to 
the station-master he will give orders 
for the train to stop there.” 

The train stops just long enough 
to enable you to alight at the pic- 
turesque little station of Friedrichsruh, 
which of late has become a shrine for 
the pilgrimage of thousands from far 
and wide—yes, sometimes even from the 
most distant parts of the earth, as I 
myself have had ample occasion to 
notice.* 

It is now a little more than al 
year ago. Friedrichsruh was specially 
en féte, for Count Herbert Bismarck 
was engaged to be married, and his ( eK 
young bride, accompanied by her peste, “had a arrived on a visit. 
And, in accordance with a pretty German custom, \\ # {jj the house was decked 
inside and out with evergreens arranged in garlands “9 and festoons spelling 
words of “ Welcome ” and “ Good Luck.” All the members of the Bismarck family 
and friends from far and near have come together to do honour to the occasion. 

The somewhat primitive inn, the “ Landhaus,” is peopled by photographers, 
reporters, and artists, all bent on providing material for a public eager for every 
detail connected with the magic name of Bismarck. Among them is a young 
Hamburg artist, to whose talented pencil we owe the illustrations accompanying this 
article, and the German public one of the most gorgeous illustrated publications 
ever brought out in the Fatherland, descriptive of Bismarck’s home life.t 

And pleasant days were those spent in the hospitable domain of the Sachsenwald 
under the kindly care of its guiding spirit—Princess Bismarck. Princess Bismarck 
was born some sixty-nine years ago (April 11th, 1824), at Viartlum in Pomerania. 


* According to the La Plata Gazette of May 27th, in a rural district of the Argentine Republic 
(el Gran Chaco) there exists a portrait of Bismarck which is venerated by the inhabitants as that of a 
saint—San Biman—who cures the diseases of the Believing. 

+ ‘* Furst von Bismarck in Friedrichsruh.” C. W. Allers, Stuttgart Union. Deutsche Verlag, 1892. 
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She is descended from one of those hardy Pomeranian country families, whose 
records are inscribed in the diplomatic and martial history of Prussia. 

Otto von Bismarck came to her home at Reinfeld forty-six years ago, and found 
her, as he tells us, “amid a circle of upright, plain-living Christians.” Bismarck 
married her, and the lasting happiness of his choice was placed on record years 
afterwards in his own words to a friend: “You have no idea what this wife has 
made of me.” 

Endowed with enough energy and intellect to suffice for half a dozen average 
lives, Princess Bismarck has always preferred to live only through her husband and 
her children ; and through them alone is the key to her sympathies to be sought. 
She has thus remained the ‘ideal German housewife, for whom the gaieties and 
frivolities of the world have never really existed. For so many years the centre of 
the world’s homage, Princess Bismarck looks back on all those times of busy turmoil 
with a feeling not far removed from loathing. 

“JT had little of my children’s or my husband’s company in those days,” she 
says. ‘ Bismarck used to work all day, and could not sleep at night.” ‘The Princess 
refers to the quiet days of her residence in Frankfurt-on-the-Main as the happiest 
time in her life. This was true happiness to her, and far preferable to the dazzling 
life in Berlin. Princess Bismarck loves to relate little anecdotes of the simplicity of 
these and even earlier times; and to-day in heart she is still the same. Although 
the scale of living at Friedrichsruh has changed, the spirit presiding over the 
household is still that of the plain German housewife, anxiously bent on looking 
after the comfort of her family and that of her guests, thinking naught of herself. 
Although at times hardly fft to be up and about when she is troubled with her 
chronic complaint, asthma, she insists on presiding at table. There she will sit, 
often without touching a morsel; but in spite of suffering her eye is everywhere, 
controlling, ministering, seeing that everybody is attended to and satisfied. If the 
conversation at table should turn on a fresh delicacy of the season—some new dish 
—you can observe Princess Bismarck whisper a word to one of the attendants ; nor 
need you be surprised to see the very A/at in question make its appearance at table 
the next day. ‘The desire to gratify every wish of her family and her guests seems 
to monopolise her. And yet, even at table she is possessed by a little hobby of 
her own. Among the many silver mugs, tankards, and cups to be found in the 
dining-room there is a small goblet, the cover of which is ornamented with enamel 
and gold roses. This is a memento from a dear friend of the Bismarck family, 
left to the Princess in memory of her kindness to him when ill. Whatever else is 
left out, this goblet must always be on the table. 

The family dine early (6.30). After dinner Bismarck proceeds to scan the papers, 
which arrive in great numbers. He marks the passages which specially interest him 
with a huge pencil. His grandchildren play about the room. Princess Bismarck sits 
opposite her husband for hours, mostly silently watching him, as if to glean from his 
face the sense of what he is reading, eager to enter into his every train of thought. 
Now and then he will look up, exchange a remark with her, and relapse into reading. 
Regularly at about half-past ten he retires to rest, after wishing good-night all round, 
and exchanging a kiss with each member of his family. 

Not so the Princess. She is a poor sleeper. ‘Thus the household keeps late 
hours, and guests willingly sit up to enjoy the pleasant supper gathering at which 
Princess Bismarck again makes it a point of presiding. It is then that the plans for 
the next day are arranged, and orders given for the carriage to go to the station to 
fetch any guests who may be expected by the midnight train from the capital or 
from Hamburg. Even when the party has broken up Princess Bismarck wi!! still 
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linger on in the drawing-room with her daughter, Countess Rantzau, and pore over 

the music shelves, and if anybody who happens to be musical is still up, will ask 
them to play one of her favourite themes of Beethoven to her before retiring. 

It would be well-nigh impossible for a nature such as that of Princess Bismarck to have 

lived so many years without acquiring something of the battling spirit of her great hus- 

_ ; . band. Sheisa 

| : strong partisan 

and a_ keen 

critic. And no 

wonder, for un- 

affected sim- 

i plicity and 

. sincerity are her 

only standards. 

She knows no 

other, for she 

holds no 


worldly esti- 
mate of things 
or people. 
Neither _ per- 
sons nor things 
impress her, be 
they ever so 
impressive, if 
they fail herein. 
But even here 
her kindliness 
of heart has a 
softening _in- 
fluence. She 
bears no malice, 
and a_ kind 
word can turn 





ce : * her and_ bring 
a smile to her 
face where a 





world of argu- 
ment would 
have failed to 
convince _ her. 
Again, when 
ai 35 = se : once her mind 
After dinner at Friedrichsruh. is made up 
with regard to 
a friend no petty differences can change her goodwill or shake her confidence. 

At times Prince Bismarck amuses himself by reading aloud with visible gusto 
some, of the gross abuse of which he has so often been the object in certain organs 
of the press. Princess Bismarck is not always in the humour to appreciate with 
equal zest the intellectual treat. Now and then she is so carried away as to express 
her displeasure rather forcibly. On such an occasion a visitor once ventured to say 
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to the Prince at table how much he was to be envied the possession of so loyal a 
champion. The speaker received no reply, but something very much like a tear 
glistening in Bismarck’s eye told that he had heard the remark. 

Princess Bismarck has suffered much from ill health of late years. Nor is this 
surprising, for she, in common with so many other German mothers who have lived 
through the last thirty years and their great events, has had her fair share of worry 
and anxiety—- ee a 
not to mention ‘Ba 
those repeated f 
attempts on her ‘ ff 
husband’s | life. YG 
3ut now that 
Prince Bis- <a 
marck is enjoy- 
ing a new spell 
of good health, 
and that the 
Princess's dear- 
est wish has 
been gratified 
—the marriage 
of her eldest 
born—a little 
sunshine _ has 
come to glad- 
den the evening 
of her life. 

It does one 
good to see 
Herbert _ Bis- 
marck with his 
parents, for, the 
very embodi- 
ment of hardy 
manhood him- 
self, there is a 
touch of femi- 
nine tenderness = 
inhisunceasing <2 —* 
solicitude for 
both of them. 

And whenever , 
he is absent Bismarck and the oldest inhabitant of Friedrichsruh. 
“a letter from 

Herbert ” forms an almost daily event at Friedrichsruh for his parents. 

Nor must we forget Count William, Bismarck’s younger son and the bodily 
reproduction of his father. In his younger days he was a man of Herculean strength. 
It is related of him, that in the famous cavalry charge of Mars la Tour (in which 
both brothers rode as common troopers, and Herbert Bismarck was severely wounded), 
after the mé/ée, Bill Bismarck (for by this homely and essentially British cognomen 
Prince Bismarck’s second son was invariably known in his younger days) lifted a 
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wounded cavalry man up on to his own horse and carried him out of the fight. 
To-day the combativeness of old—as also the wild oats of earlier days—-have had 
to yield to the sober dignity of the presidentship of the Province of Hanover. A 
steady, well-balanced, kindly man,—not much given to poetry, but equitable in his 
judgment, even if it go against his feelings—a staunch friend, like his brother, is 
William Bismarck. It is said to be a misfortune to have a great man for your 
father: if so, it is one which Prince Bismarck’s sons bear with becoming dignity. 
Nor is there the slightest trace of their being oppressed by their unhappy lot when 
they unite to give a hearty welcome to their own friends or those of their parents. 
There is a genial and rare touch of sympathetic affinity between the intimates 
of the Bismarck household. Unlike a court, where petty enmities and jealousies 
abound, here common veneration seems to act as a bond of mutual sympathy and 
goodwill. ‘Those who first met under Prince Bismarck’s roof have often become 
lifelong friends. And to us it would appear to be that the secret of all this is 
to be found in the uniform characteristics which distinguish the closest associates of 
the Bismarck family ; the genuineness, without which they would never have come 
to be the valued friends in a circle where a searching knowledge of human nature 
subjects one and all to a primary ordeal of criticism: “ Be genuine.” If you are 
that, you are welcome. Once accepted, there is no petty recurrent criticism, no 
attempt to detect flaws ; but the welcome is as genuine as the wines in which your 
health is occasionally drunk. No wonder that the best and oldest Aaditués of the 
sismarck family—whatever be their position in life, politics, literature, science, or art— 
are more or less something of what the Germans call “ Elementar Naturen.” ‘That is 
to say, they possess something of that, which a German writer has acutely remarked as 
being so eminently characteristic of Bismarck himself,—that he is one of those who can 
afford to stand or fall, ohne Retouche, like a bold sketch without stippling or varnish. 
Now that the late Privy Councillor, Dr. Lothar Bucher, is no more, Franz von 
Lenbach, the celebrated painter, stands foremost among the oldest aditues of the 
Bismarck family.. Surely it was more than chance that sucha man should have lived in 
Germany’s great battling period, and have become the portraitist of Bismarck, Moltke, 
and the grand old Emperor William. It was only meet that the man upon whose 
shoulders the mantle of Rembrandt may be said to have fallen, should have appeared 
to perpetuate the bodily likeness and spiritual character of Germany’s great sons for 
all time. It is, besides, only natural that Lenbach should have felt irresistibly drawn 
towards the man who embodied in himself the very ideals which floated before the 
great painter’s vision—genius and greatness of character. And what more natural 
than that, once in touch, they should have become and have remained the closest of 
friends? For Lenbach, as a man, has many points of affinity with Bismarck himself. 
To him the surface is little, the character everything. His mind’s eye is ever 
keenly on his subject ; it divests him mercilessly of every rag of fustian ornament, 
be it wealth or position, leaving nothing but the man himself. And Bismarck is 
the one man who has lost nothing in Lenbach’s eyes by this mental process. Again, 
Bismarck is the one man who has managed to inspire him with a kind of awe. 
And Lenbach’s attachment is in keeping with the unique character of the impression 
Bismarck has made on him. He even occasionally measures his feelings for others 
by the standard of their relationship to his hero. Thus, being recently asked 
whether he would paint a well-known politician, and how much he wanted for 
painting him, Lenbach replied: “ Yes, I will paint him, and I will not ask much 
either ; but if he had not been such a rabid opponent of Bismarck, I would have 
considered it an honour to paint him for nothing.” 
And yet, with all this, Lenbach, the artist, is not quite happy and content. For 
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should a friend dilate in praise of his glorious Bismarck portraits, he answers, with 
a peculiar searching smile, which alone would betray the keen judge of character, 
“Yes, I feel I might perhaps have been able to do him justice. But you see, I 
am an artist ; and in art, as in love, you require sympathy in order to rise to your 
-best. Unfortunately Bismarck takes little interest in portraits of himself. Out of 
politeness he may try to make me believe he does; but that does not deceive me: 
his mind is ever far away. If I could only have got him to enter into the spirit of 
my work for five minutes—--to express satisfaction—-I feel I could have excelled myself 
But no: in this, as in all other points, he is the exact opposite of the late Count Moltke, 
who was an enthusiast in matters of art, who took the keenest interest in his own 
portrait, and would have willingly sat half the day and watched the growing likeness.” 

But if Bismarck takes but little interest in portraits of himself, he has a strong 
feeling of attachment for Lenbach, the genial and steadfast friend. ‘The painter is 
an ever-welcome guest at Friedrichsruh, and deserts Munich, its bowling alley, its 
pictures, even the loveliest living one, his wife (#ée Countess Moltke), whenever birthday 
or Christmas fé¢es gather the faithful round the hospitable board of Friedrichsruh. 

If Franz von Lenbach has taken care that the personality of Germany’s great 
Chancellor shall be handed down in speaking likeness to future ages, Professor 
Schweninger can take credit to himself that Bismarck is alive to-day. For ten years 
ago the doctors had given him up. Fortunately, a hearty, jovial young Bavarian 
doctor had treated Bismarck’s younger son successfully, and was by him recommended 
to his father. And here, as so often before in every walk of life, the “one” man 
succeeded where the “ many” had failed. But let us quote Bismarck’s own words :— 

“ Ah! if it had not been for Schweninger ! The medical authorities—I do not care 
to mention names—had all given me up, and tried to convince the young Munich 
doctor that it was no use bothering the old fellow who was suffering from cancer with 
the severe training of his medical treatment. But the Professor has got the devil in 
him, and when he is here—we expect him to-night—we are all in high spirits.” 

It is well to know that in the case of Schweninger science has recanted; and 
to-day his greatest admirers are among those colleagues who had laughed at his 
pretension to cure Prince Bismarck. ‘This applies, of course, to those doctors who 
are alive, for some of them have long predeceased the patient they had condemned 
—as now and then happens in the annals of medical science. 

How Professor Schweninger managed to succeed where others had given up hope 
I am unable to say. At most I can affirm that behind the boisterous dexhomie 
of the swarthy Bavarian there lurks a powerful will, a crystalline intellect, and an 
extraordinary knowledge of human nature. There is something about the personal 
appearance of the Professor—his dark searching eyes, his broad smile, revealing a 
powerful set of small faultless teeth—which gives you the idea that the prowling 
“Man with the Scythe” is fain to slink off reluctantly when he encounters him. 
There is something in his grip of the hand which inspires confidence ; and _ his 
jovial laugh is a good tonic for any complaint. Indeed, when he is at Friedrichsruh, 
to quote Prince Bismarck’s words again, “ we are all in good spirits.” 

Like all those who have come into closer personal contact with Prince Bismarck, 
Professor Schweninger is devoted to him. When he saw the gradual success of 
his treatment, he enthusiastically proposed to give up his practice and devote 
himself entirely to the Prince. But Bismarck was unwilling that his devotion 
should thus interfere with a career which was already a brilliant one. So it was 
finally arranged that a young talented pupil of Professor Schweninger, Doctor 
Carysander, should combine the function of secretary to Prince Bismarck with 
that of docum tenens for his chief. But the outsider would never guess this to be the 
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case, for the Professor cannot so easily shake off the habit once acquired of looking 
after his illustrious patient himself. And when you come to Friedrichsruh, Schweninger 
is either there, or has just left, or is just coming. Fortunate is the visitor who arrives 
at Friedrichsruh when Schweninger is there, for you then add to your acquaintance 
that of a kind-hearted, genial man. But even if he be away, his portrait, painted by, 
Lenbach, can be seen hanging over Bismarck’s bed, and words in his praise can be 
heard from Princess Bismarck, whom he has also treated successfully for years past. 

The leisure of recent years passed in such a bracing spot as Friedrichsruh, 
surrounded by every care, has had a very beneficial effect on Prince Bismarck’s 
health. He is in the open air most of the day, winter and summer alike, walking 
in his grounds in the morning, driving or riding far afield in the afternoon. But 
wherever he may be, politics still remain his all-engrossing interest. At the sight 
of the deer scampering among the thicket he exclaims: “ How I used to enjoy 
stalking the deer of a summer evening! But politics are like a big fish, which 
swallows up all the little ones. ‘They swallowed up all my hobbies. Besides, I 
myself have changed. Somehow it gives me more pleasure now to see the deer 
scampering about alive, than to deface their pretty coats with a bullet mark.” 

The playful spirit in which Bismarck will at times enter into some of the more 
eventful episodes of his life is typical of the man. You feel he is conscious of 
the importance of the work he has accomplished, but not that it was the product of 
his genius,—rather the result of the perversity and shortsightedness of his opponents. 
“The other day I happened to glance over some of my parliamentary speeches 
of earlier years. They struck me so favourably, I could hardly believe I ever 
concocted them. I’m sure I couldn’t have done so in after years.” 

A friend once talking to Count Herbert Bismarck about his father, happened 
to say that he could not imagine Prince Bismarck covered with the conventional 
plethora of diamond stars and crosses—that there were only two decorations he 
could fancy befitting the Prince—the medal for saving life, and the Order Pour Ze 
Mérite. “It is curious that you should say so,” replied Count Herbert, “for they 
just happen to be the first and last distinctions bestowed upon my father.” 

Contrary to current belief, it is a fact that Bismarck never for a moment contemplated 
a return to active political life from the day he first took leave of it. The key-note of 
his political interest is summed up in his anxiety that “ little bits ” should not be broken 
off the edifice of his life’s work. ‘This anxiety often keeps him awake at night, but 
nobody would guess such to be the case who has merely enjoyed the Priince’s company 
in his family circle ; for, except when conversing with anybody whose interest in 
politics is known to the Prince, they are rarely touched upon. Some frequent visitors 
have never had an opportunity of exchanging a single word with him on such matters. 

It is a lovely summer evening. ‘The company has adjourned on to the balcony, 
leading from the dining-room and overlooking the park with its expansive lake. 
Bismarck is stretched out on the sofa, his long pipe is brought, and Herbert Bismarck’s 
young bride has lighted it for him. Coffee is served, and everybody is in the best 
of humours. Heinrich von Sybel, the German historian, and an old _ political 
antagonist of Bismarck’s of pre-1866 days, but long since one of his most fervent 
admirers, has just come on a visit. He is relating some facts connected with the 
wonders of the heavens. Where the naked eye can only discern a few thousand stars 
the sensitive photographic plate reveals the presence of millions—an endless series 
of solar systems each far mightier perhaps than our own. Bismarck is interested ; 
but, possibly moved by some thought connected with the sincere religious faith he not 
only professes, he observes, with an arch smile,—“ Are they then so sure of it all ?” 
Somebody has brought a huge cartoon entitled “ Bismarck is Coming,” representing 
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Bismarck dressed as an old gamekeeper, entering the Reichstag smoking his pipe, 
and a number of the members caricatured as Jesuits rushing away in all directions, 
while others rally round him. “ Ah! that is all very fine,” says Bismarck, “ but 
if I went there I should stand quite alone ! ” 

Nothing could exceed the simple charm of Bismarck’s conversation on such 
occasions. Whatever the subject, he is sure to brighten it with a witty remark, 




















Professor Dondorf modelling a bust of Bismarck. 


or an apt quotation from one of his three favourite authors— Horace, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe. Genuine kindliness of heart is reflected, not only in the expression 
of those wonderful eyes, but also in the rich tones of his singuiarly sympathetic 
voice and manner. And yet there is something indefinable, which reminds you 
that this man was cast in a Demonic mould—that he was marked by nature as 


one destined to “ make history ” and be the executor of great and stern things. 
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In the course of the evening the plans in connection with the coming wedding 
are discussed. ‘Time-tables are brought out, and Herbert Bismarck is deep in Hendschel, 
the German Bradshaw. How is the journey to be done without too much fatigue 
or loss of a night’s rest to the Prince—this journey of the statesman retired from 
business, the prospect of which was causing anxiety to the Government and joyful 
expectation in the hearts of many thousands of German patriots ? 

None of the Bismarck family seem to have an idea of those tremendous 
demonstrations—readily foreseen by outsiders—which made Bismarck’s journey last 
year to Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and Jena the greatest popular ovation ever accorded 
in Germany or perhaps in any other country to a national hero. 

The German Radical party, which had propagated a myth that Prince Bismarck 
was already politically dead, has since shared the fate of so many of his enemies, 
and died before him ! 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 




















“SITTING BY THE OPEN WINDOW, LOOKING OUT AT THE LINGERING NIGHT.” 
[See page 42. 


[By W. H. Margetson.] 
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T arrived to me, as the 
French phrase it, to wait 
once more for a midday train 
at that same station from 
which I journeyed on the 
occasion when Adalesa and 
I had first encountered each 
other, and to lose myself— 
and my train again, very 
nearly—in the contemplation 
of the crowd about me. 
Pullman cars had come into 
existence by this time; and 
instead of coming to in a 
third-class compartment, as 

on that first occasion, I 

awoke in my rightful place 
in one of these: and, on looking 
out of the window on my left, saw 
something familiar in the shifting 
scene that recalled the bygone 
time with a flash. Involuntarily 
I glanced to the opposite end of 
the carriage ; and there, on the 
same side as myself, facing me, 
sat a slender, elegant woman, 
whose dark eyes met mine with 
a look of inquiry, which resulted 
in a sudden mutual recognition 
of each other. We rose simul- 
taneously, and meeting half-way, 
embraced, there being no specta- 
tor, happily, whose presence migh, 
havechecked the impulse. Adalesa 
returned with me to my corner 
and sank into the opposite seat. 
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*“‘ History repeats itself,” she said. 

“Only the framework: the details are different,” I replied, recalling the tall, 
gaunt girl, who had thrown herself so recklessly across the intervening space, and 
comparing her with this richly-dressed woman, whose every move was marked 
with a slow, deliberate grace, as captivating as it was dignified. ‘“ When we first 
met we had everything to look forward to, but now we must both look back.” 

“True,” she said. “Yet our destination is the same, I imagine. I am again 
going to my Aunt Marsh.” 

“So am I,” I answered, “to welcome Evangeline back from Brazil. I haven't 
seen her since her marriage. Her husband is something out there, isn’t he ?” 

“Ves—silver, or diamonds, or something. Dear Perceval! Do you remember 
him? But of course you remember him!” she concluded, in the old downright 
way, laughing a little as she spoke. ‘Then she said, with a sigh, seriously, “ But 
if you have not met any of them since the marriage, I am afraid you will see 
great changes.” 

“Changes are what one always seems to be seeing from the moment one has lived 
long enough to compare this with that,” I answered. “ Just now I am conscious of 
a great change in myself. You didn’t notice me ‘ peacocking’ about the station this 
time, and wonder if I were anybody because of the airs I gave myself? ” 

Adalesa smiled. 

“And I don’t want to read the advertisements any more. Just look at the 
hideous procession! I vow I never will use anything that is advertised to death 
like that.” 

“Tt would be no pleasure to you now to be _ recognised?” Adalesa 


asked. 
“Qh, none,” I answered. “I caught my train to-day because I heard my 


name mentioned, and slunk into the carriage for fear my face should also be 
known. Yet I remember what the joy would have been 

“Had it come earlier? But you anticipated it. I remember so many sayings 
of yours that show you must have felt you would be known.” 

“Tell me about yourself,” I put in. 

“Qh, I am distinguished too in my own way,” she answered, in the old vein. 
“JT lounge about the world, loving my husband, and longing for the babes that 
never come; and it is such an extraordinary thing for a duchess to do that I 
get a kind of credit for it, which I enjoy. You always said I should end by 
being something eccentric.” 

“What became of Brindle?” I asked. 

“Poor dear old boy!” she ejaculated. “He attained to an honourable old 
age, and only lately—left me.” 

“Do you remember that night on the shore?” slipped from me unawares. 

She raised her eyebrows, and looked at me interrogatively; and then I was 
obliged to confess that I had followed her, “I thought you had some desperate 
intent,” I explained, apologetically. 

“Such an idiotic idea would never have occurred to me,” she answered 
bluntly. “It is your old-fashioned people who do that. I knew even then that 
there are more emotions than one worth living for, if I did not suspect that even 
that one, when abortive, might repeat itself perfectly. The barren sands, with the 
sea, and the night sky arching over all, invited me strangely. I stole out to secure 
the sense of immensity which is sustaining and ennobling as well as being restful. 
I thought I should find there what would enable me to renounce—and I succeeded. 
I am most devoutly thankful to say that I succeeded.” She had clasped her hands 
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as she uttered these words, and was silent for a little afterwards. Then her 
countenance cleared, and she turned to me with the air of one who has put 
something serious aside, and means to be brighter. “ ‘Tell me about yourself,” she 
said. ‘ Why did you never answer my letters ?” 

“ For fear of having to do so again!” I replied. 

“Try another,” she said, smiling. 

* Because I had nothing to say.” 

“That’s no better. Once more.” 

“ Well, because I had too much to say.” 

“7 should think so!” she ejaculated. 

“And after all,” I protested, “I am only an onlooker. I am always an 
onlooker, with no claim to a personality of my own which would interest my 
friends. I see and foresee. I have seen the setting of several old ideas, and 
the dawn of divers new ones. ‘The electric light has come to extinguish the 
gas, and London is bursting out into flats, huge caravansaries, admirably arranged 
for the cremation of the dead in case of fire. Eternal punishment no longer 
holds up its head; and the commercial part of the church enterprise will soon 
be in a bad way if the priests don’t discover that we shall all reappear rich and 
beautiful on earth if we are good. ‘That is all I can think of at this moment.” 

Adalesa’s eyes twinkled, but she said nothing; and we both looked out of 
the window in silence for awhile, the truth being that we were suffering from the 
pressure of too much to say, so that our words only came out in jerks like 
water glug-glugging from full bottles. We had not met because I had been 
abroad so much ; but of course we had received all the important heads of intelli- 
gence concerning each other; and I confess that I crowed when the news came 
that Adalesa had proved to have been her Aunt Marsh’s ugly duckling by 
marrying a duke. 





At the station we found carriages waiting for us and our servants; Barkins, now a 
very old man, being on the box of one of them. 

“ Ah, Barkins, my friend, how are you?” Adalesa exclaimed, reaching up to shake 
hands with him.’ “So you’ve come to drive me 
yourself? I call that kind; for I know you don’t 
often drive anybody but her ladyship now.” ' 

“Eh,” he rejoined, touch- 
ing his hat, “ I’d be main bad 
when I didn’t come to fetch 
your grace. You'll not be 
driving madam there to-day, 
perhaps ?” he added, grinning. 

“ Barkins will never forget 
our first arrival together,” 
Adalesa said, when we were 
seated. “But oh, the like 
in unlikeness to-day! Look 








E round: the ‘%station—the trees 
E —the fields—the very dust on 
‘ the road is exactly the same; 
: but look at us! My heart 


contracts ; yet I don’t know why, 
for I am happier now 
She did not finish the sen- 
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tence ; but I knew what she meant, for I felt very much the same. There was a 
certain solemn satisfaction in the feeling, though I cannot explain it; but I would 
not have had the day that was dead back for all “the tender grace” of it. One 
change in myself I noticed with interest. The first time I had driven along that 
road I was all anticipation, but now I found in myself nothing but reflection. ‘The 
principal events in life lay behind me; I could think of but little more that there 
might be to come. 

As we approached the house, I was again struck with the air of affluence about 
the place. It looked like a toy territory, all spick and span, and there was such an 
affectation of defence about it in the crenelated walls that bounded the chase, and 
the castellation of every building, from lodge to coach-house, that one almost expected 
to see ornamental soldiers at regular intervals, ordering arms mechanically. 

Lady Marsh did not come out to meet us this time—another note of change. 
She found it necessary to save herself as much as possible now. But she rose and 
came forward to receive us with the stiff haste of age, when we were shown into the 
drawing-room, embraced us both tenderly, then held us off from her, each by a hand, 
looked at us, shook her head, sighed, and looked again, especially at me, whom 
she had not seen in the interval. While we were greeting each other, Sir Henry 
came pottering in—oh, so shrunken in appearance, but more benign than ever. Adalesa 
seized upon him, hugged him, wheeled up a big easy chair for him, and then sat 
herself down on a stool at his feet, with her arm on his knee. ‘The old man’s hand 
wandered over her head, and rested on her neck, and she took it in hers and held it, 
after which they both seemed satisfied. 

“ Adalesa, darling, it is so sweet to see you again,” Lady Marsh exclaimed, 
turning round upon her just as she had settled herself; “ but wouldn’t you be more 
comfortable in a proper chair?” 

“We're all right, thank you, dear Aunt Marsh,” Adalesa said; and I saw her 
signal to her uncle by squeezing his hand, upon which he leant back in his chair 
and: looked up at the ceiling abstractedly. But the little scene was reassuring, showing 
as it did that in point of character there was no disheartening difference here. 

There were three other ladies present—Lady Parkinson and Miss Creamer 
Patterson, both women of property living in the neighbourhood, who had come to 
call; and a Mrs. Crowther, who was staying in the house, a somewhat simpering, 
excessively-dressed, youngish person, the kind of pretty thing who lights up when 
men are present, but languishes if there are only ladies in the room. 

Before we had well settled ourselves, yet another lady, of much the same age and 
type as Mrs, Crowther, but looking more animated for the moment, hurried across 
the lawn, entered by one of the open windows, and proceeded to embrace Adalesa 
with effusion. ‘Then she turned to me with the same intention, but I was so surprised 
that I hung back, and it was some seconds before it dawned upon me that this must 
be Evangeline. 

“T believe you don’t know.me!” she ejaculated ; and I could see that this was 
a shock to her. Patches of red appeared on her somewhat sunken, sallow cheeks, 
and the look in her eyes quite startled me, it was so scared. She had evidently had 
no notion of the change in herself until I failed to recognise her, and*had perhaps 
been cherishing the fond delusion that, however much others might alter, time had 
only touched her charms to round and ripen them. “I should have known you 
anywhere,” she added reproachfully. 

“And I you—by your voice.” I blundered again, in my anxiety to be truthful 
as well as to atone. I felt angry with Adalesa. She should have prepared me. 
Changes, indeed! Evangeline was a wreck. 
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“T know I am looking washed out,” she continued, glancing anxiously from one 
to the other of us. “The hot climate, you know. But one always recovers one’s 
complexion at home.” 

The manner was much the same, at all events, showing that here again in her 
case the change had been incomplete, which was a pity; for the simplicity which 
had been winsome at eighteen seemed silliness now, and the little moues and attitudes 
she still affected sat incongruously upon her altered looks. She was girlishly dressed, 
in a white frock and a large hat, much as she might have been when first we met. 
Her unconcealed sensitiveness about her appearance had made us all feel awkward 














for 2 moment; but Lady Marsh diverted the rest of the party by directing their 
attention to me. 

“So now you write books ?” she said, shaking her head involuntarily. 

Miss Creamer Patterson changed countenance, and edged her chair away from 
me a little, and then edged it back again, as if, on second thoughts, she regretted 
the impulse. Old Lady Parkinson peered at me, with undisguised interest, through 
a single eyeglass. She was prepared to relish any impropriety there might be in 
my occupation. 

“Do tell me how you do it,” she said, in an undertone, looking about her 
mysteriously, and then leaning forward as if she were about to hear something 
one only mentions in a whisper. “I am curious to know how things are written. 
I’ve often thought I should like to do something of that kind myself—on fhe sly, 
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you know. It must be so pleasant to write things. But,” she added quickly, “I 
shouldn’t like to do anything to interfere with my night’s rest.” 

Miss Creamer Patterson, having overcome her first instinctive shrinking, and 
being kindly anxious to atone if she had hurt my feelings, now decided to counte- 
nance me, while, of course, carefully avoiding any allusion to my lapse. 

“Tt has been a very dud] day,” she said. 

But before I could do more than glance at her in response, Lady Parkinson 
began again. 

“And when you write a book do you put in the stops yourself? Stops and 
everything! Oh, no! not the stops, of course! All that must be done for you.” 

This was added as if she feared I should think she had been expecting too 
much of me. 

“Tt is really most enjoyable weather ” Miss Creamer Patterson recommenced. 

“ But, now, do tell me,” Lady Parkinson interposed. “Do you veadly only 
write on one side of the paper? I’ve been told so, but one ever knows. People 
spread such reports about, you know. ‘Then, I suppose, you make your notes on 
the other side?” 

“This is most enjoyable weather for the country,” Miss Creamer Patterson again 
essayed, with exaggerated mildness—as an example, doubtless, to Lady Parkinson, 
who spoke out authoritatively ; but the correction was lost upon the latter. 

“ You must write very legibly, of course,” she broke in once more. 

“They say I don’t,” I had time to reply. ‘But it doesn’t much matter now, 
as we can have our things type-written.” 

“ Ah! type-written,” Lady Parkinson repeated knowingly. “I know what that 
is—that long, thin kind of writing. But it must spoil your night’s rest. Surely 
it does!” 

“No,” I answered: “I only write in the morning. Large entertainments do 
that when I go to them; but I seldom go. People are never at their best in a 
crowd, and I like to see my friends at their best. Numbers take the individuality 
out of them, somehow; and the man or woman who is excellent good company 
by one’s own fireside, feet on fender, can only cackle in a crowd like everybody 
else. That which makes us kin only comes out at quiet times. When there is : 
silence, we say an angel is passing.” 

She stared at me vacantly, as though not comprehending in the least, and 
then her eyes wandered over the floor as if she were looking for something. 

“JT should have thought it would interfere with your night’s rest,” she said 
at last. “And of course it must prevent your going into society as much as ‘ 
you ought.” 

“Society would interfere with my writing if I would let it,’ I answered. “ But 
I never let it. I hate society.” 

She gave a sort of little jump. “Hate society !’ 
breath. “Oh!” 

If I had blasphemed she could not have been more horrified. 

Mrs. Crowther and Evangeline were talking about some lady-milliner. 

“JT don’t like lady-milliners, because you can’t beat them down in their prices,” 
Mrs. Crowther declared languidly. 

“That is so like you, dear child,” Lady Marsh ejaculated. 

“What I object to about her is that she has taken to selling cheap things,” 
Evangeline remarked. “She offered me a bonnet for two guineas the other day.” 

“ Ridiculous !” said Mrs. Crowther. 

Miss Creamer Patterson had had a little confidential chat with Evangeline 
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since she last addressed me; and now she turned and beamed upon me cordially. 
“T hear you are a cousin by marriage of the dear duchess’s,” she said. 

“T am distantly related to her husband,” I answered stiffly, seeing that she 
meant to wait until I spoke. 

“T hope you’ll come and see me,” she rejoined. “It has been nice bright 
weather to-day, hasn’t it? But the country is always fresh, don’t you think so? 
I was three months in London this year. 


I am going to give an at-home. I hope 
you will come. 


It is so nice to have interesting people at one’s parties, you know. 
People always like to meet writers and that kind of thing, don’t you know—when 
they are of good family. Of course that is the difficulty. But there ave some 
undoubtedly eccentric, don’t you know; only that is amusing, and people like 
to meet them. Now, you will come, won’t you? Do promise me.” 

On the way upstairs I asked Adalesa if she thought women were ready for 
the suffrage. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered carelessly. “Female fools are not worse 
than male fools; and if you tested the sexes for folly by examination you would 
find them much of a muchness. You can’t make flour without corn, my dear, 
When people have nothing to think about they don’t think.” 


XII. 


In going through the old house I became aware of a change in it also, as sorrowful 
in its way as that which I had observed 

in the old people. I remembered it as 
spacious above everything, a place where 
one’s lungs rejoiced in pure air always, and 
body and soul could expand healthily and 
be at ease. It had been Sir Henry’s house 
at that time ; but as the years rolled on, that 
trick of not troubling had grown upon him, 
and he had retreated further into himself, 
and oftener into his library, leavnig his wife 
and daughter to have their way, even to 
the blotting out of every sign of his own 
personality if they chose, so long as they 
never meddled with his own sanctum and 
private place of abode, the big library. 
There he and the things he loved grew old 
together in gentle fellowship, built up of 
interest and early association ; and there he 
had preserved the space he had been born 
to move in, and kept the memory of his 
people and the traditions of his ancient 
house alive. I went to see him in the 
library next morning, and found him with 
a little book in his hand, looking idly out 
of one of the windows ; and, coming upon 
him unawares, surprised a look of patient 
resignation on his face that saddened 


me. It was a grand old age, upright 
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and uncomplaining, but terribly pathetic in its loneliness. Adalesa was the one 
creature upon earth, I believe, with whom his soul found fellowship, and she did 
what she could for him with joy, her great grief being that they could not meet 
except under the sombre shadow of an approaching parting: “If only you were 
a pauper, Uncle Henry,” she used to exclaim in her quaint way, “I could have 
you with me always.” 

Outside that room the house was crowded now to suffocation with curtains, cushions, 
couches, ottomans, and easy chairs, upholstered in the modern manner with mere 
trivialities of a costly fashion, devoid of association with the past, and not likely or 
even intended to last into any distant future. It was decorated, too, in excess with 
pictures, statues, china, arms and ornaments of every sort, stuck any- and everywhere 
till the eye was satiated ; and it would have been a relief to it to have found a square 
yard of old oak panelling to repose upon, and a stimulant to the mind had there been 
any story connected with the panel to arouse reflection. It was a house furnished to 
death, to the great discomfort of people like myself, who crave for light to luxuriate in, 
air to breathe, and space in which to move freely. ‘The excessive air of affluence out 
of doors had been bad enough in its suggestion of a little toy territory, but indoors 


it was worse, being oppressive. Every appointment was too luxurious, and it seemed 


impossible for human beings to live long in such surroundings and not become 
enervated, both from want of thought and in consequence of habitual self-indulgence. 
Lotus eaters they were bound to be, growing flabbier from day to day, morally and 
physically, through having had everything excluded from their lives that might have 
served to stimulate them to the wholesome exercise of their minds and muscles. It 
was impossible to think of such a place as belonging to a man, or at all events as the 
outcome of a vigorous character. Everything about it now was womanish, to such a 
degree as to create a prejudice in advance, in the mind of one who likes men to be 
manly, against any man who lingered there. It seemed unlikely that he could be 
anything but of the tame cat kind, a domestic animal kept about the place by the 
ladies, like their other pets, for his usefulness, or to delight their eyes, and serve at 
odd times as an excuse for something to lavish their love upon. 

Evangeline, being an only child and not very fond of the tropics, had naturally 
lived much of her married life at home. Our old schoolroom was now her boudoir. 
She had made it stuffily effeminate in the fashionable manner, with tambourines and 
ribbons, painted plaques, and things of all kinds converted from their honest use 
to serve as ornaments absurdly—as, for instance, a salad-oil bottle with a pink ribbon 
tied round its neck, filled with grasses and hung upon the wall—dusty fripperies! 
“Just like a beastly bazaar,” as Adalesa remarked. “Don’t I know them, for my 
sins? I’m always having to open them. And I always buy these kind of things, 
and then give a children’s party, so that some one may get some pleasure out of them, 
if it’s only the pleasure of demolishing them. I should so like to see Evangeline the 
Second throw billiard balls at that oil bottle.” 

It was the day after our arrival, and we had looked in there for a moment on our 
way to the drawing-room for afternoon tea. This meal was quite a function when 
Adalesa was in the house. People dropped in for it from all parts of the county, and 
one could see that none of them ever forgot that she was a duchess. 

We found the room full on this occasion, and Evangeline, very much in her 
element, flitting about from one to another, all little airs and graces, gesticulating 
with her pretty hands .to help her words out, and altogether very youthful indeed. 
Two lovely little children, a boy and a girl, dreadfully over-dressed, were brought 
in presently. 

“My babies !” she exclaimed, fluttering off to meet them, and then flopping down 
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on her knees and holding out her arms, into which the little girl sprang confidently. 
The boy hung back. 

“Ah, this is my child, this is my 
darling !” Evangeline cried, covering 
the girl with kisses. “You go 
away,” she said to the other; 
“you're not my boy at all.” 

If this were meant for play- 
fulness the little fellow did not 
see it, for he shrank off sensi- 
tively, and seemed too preoccu- 
pied to respond when Adalesa 
took him upon her knee and 
began to lavish attentions upon 
him. He sat with his eyes fixed 
on his mother and sister, watch- 
ing them with a countenance 
so blank, one wondered at it, 
but could not understand it. I 
discovered afterwards, however, 
that he was utterly neglected, if 
not absolutely ill-treated, by his 
mother, because a dark drop that 
there was in his father’s family had come 
out in him. Evangeline had been sentimental, 









as a girl, on the subject of Perceval’s “ exquisite Oriental eyes,” 
but during her sojourn in the tropics she had acquired some 
further information on the subject of such eyes, and now associated them with other 
than romantic ideas. The little girl was as fair as herself, but abroad the boy had 
been stigmatised as “coloured.” He was a charming child, but almost morbidly 
sensitive, and one could see that his mother’s continual jibes, although always 
delivered with an affectation of playfulness, never failed to cut him to the quick. 
Adalesa and I both begged hard to be allowed to keep him. 

“You can halve him between you if you like,” his mother rejoined. “I only 
want my girl—my beauty ! ” 

“You are a brute, Evangeline!” was Adalesa’s gentle comment. 

“Ah, my dear,” said Evangeline airily, “it is fortunate for the family that you 
became a duchess. In a less exalted position people might have tried you by your 
language, and found you wanting in refinements.” 

“Good, by way of ta guogue,” said Adalesa appreciatively. 

They had an encounter of this kind almost every time they met, and it was 
strange to find these two mature women jarring still, without ever quarrelling 
exactly, just as they used to do in their early girlhood. 


XIII. 


Mrs. CrowrHER was Evangeline’s bosom friend at this time; but they had two 
other bosom friends, Mr. Regy Vincent and Mr. Paul Marks, who came continually 
to the house to pay them that kind of court which very young men are apt to 
lavish on dressy young women, a good deal older than themselves, if they ‘are 
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encouraged ; and it was evident to me, so far as Evangeline was concerned, that 
what she lived on now was the adoration of these 


‘* Things whose place ’tis over ladies 
To lean and flirt and stare and simper, 
Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, smooth, inhuman ; 
Crucified *twixt a smile and a whimper.” 


She took either or both about with her impartially, according to circumstances, 
or as they might become available, for purposes of escort. She shared them fairly 
with Mrs. Crowther, but would show signs of dissatisfaction if they ventured to 
pay any but the most unavoidable attention to other ladies. Beyond these young 
men, however, and the constant care and thought she bestowed upon her dress 
and appearance, she did not seem to have any special interest in life. It was a 
continual case of “ What shall we do next?” with her—an inveterate running from 
one trivial amusement to another in order to pass the time—to get it over with as 
little consciousness of its flight as possible. The only moments she really lived 
were those which brought her some petty personal social triumph, emphasised by 
a tribute of admiration or of envy, no matter which, since either proved that she 
was still a success. 

“One would think it was something glorious you were hurrying to arrive at,” 
Adalesa said to her one day, “instead of old age, which will be upon you soon 
enough, I should think, without going to meet it half-way as you do, seeing that 
you dread it so.” 

Mr. Regy Vincent and Mr. Paul Marks lounged in 
after dinner on the evening of our arrival. They 
were stiff and neglectful in their attentions to 
Lady Marsh on account of her age, familiar with 
Evangeline and Mrs. Crowther, deferential to 
“the duchess,” and suspicious of me. Sir 
Henry they would have treated as an equal 
had he not overlooked them altogether. 

“ Awful fun at the cricket match this 
afternoon,” Mr. Vincent remarked to 
























the ceiling. He was sprawling in an ar 
armchair beside Mrs. Crowther, with 
his hands in his trousers pockets and 
his legs spread out before him. 

“Oh, did you hear that girl ?” 
said Mr. Marks, who stood near 
with an eyeglass in his right eye, 
looking down on the ladies in every 
sense of the word. “I can’t re- 
member exactly what she said, but 
I know it was awfully good. 
Some one had been caught 
out, or something of that kind, 
don’t you know, and so she 
thought that side had lost!” 

“Vet women want the suffrage!” Mr. Vincent said softly to the ceiling. 

Mr. Marks very much appreciated this good thing; and the three ladies also 
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smiled, as though to show their perfect agreement with the conciusion that, because 
one woman, not having learnt the ins and outs of such an important thing as a 
game of cricket, makes a mistake, therefore the pretensions of all women to be 
considered reasonable beings are absurd. 

“Take care!” Lady Marsh said to Mr. Vincent playfully. ‘That dear child 
there ”-—meaning Adalesa—‘“ claims equality with you.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake—pardon me,” Adalesa cried, with more than necessary 
emphasis, after a horrified glance at the young man’s sloping skull—“ not equality ! 
I could never come to that!” 

Mr. Vincent frowned thoughtfully, and even Mr. Marks seemed to think there 
might be more than he perceived in this reply ; but Lady Marsh smiled on serenely. 





There was a little pause, however, and some remarks made in undertones before 
the chatter recommenced ; then somebody began about hands and feet. 

“I know who has the smallest feet I ever saw,” Mr. Vincent declared, looking 
significantly at Evangeline, who assumed a simpering air of unconsciousness. 

“Well, I know whose feet are the best shaped,” Mr. Paul Marks declared, with 
a companion glance at Mrs. Crowther. 

“Tl bet you ten to one Mrs. Perceval has the smallest foot in the room,” Mr. 
Vincent cried. 

“Done with you,” said Mr. Marks. “ Ladies, a slipper each, please, to measure.” 

“T beg to be excused,” Adalesa said, with dignity. 

“How horrid of you!” Evangeline exclaimed. ‘“ How is the bet to be decided ? 
It is only fun.” 
“T fail to see the fun,” said Adalesa. 
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Others were not so fastidious, however, and the vulgar competition went on 
without her, one inanity leading to another until it was time to retire. 

“Tsn’t it delightful to see Evangeline so young and fresh?” Lady Marsh 
whispered to me as I wished her good-night. “She is quite a girl. Every little 
thing amuses her.” 

I smiled as well as I could, thinking the while that it might have been better 
had she been less “a girl” and more fastidious. 

“Oh, by the way,” Mr. Vincent exclaimed, “will you come out for a row 
to-morrow? We can carry four ladies in the back of the boat.” 

“ Where ?” I asked. 

“ Mr. Vincent means the stern,” Adalesa explained ; “but he didn’t think a lady 
would understand.” 

We were leaving the room together at the 

moment; and she continued laughingly, when 

we were out of earshot, “I always think 

it so kind and considerate of those dear 

boys to talk down to our ladylike 
level. 
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if I felt sleepy, because she did 
not, and proposed that we 
should go to Evangeline’s room 
and cackle. 

We surprised Evangeline 
dabbing some cosmetic on her 
faded cheeks. 

“Don’t you do anything to 
your face ?” she asked Adalesa, 
in a sort of gently reproachful 
tone, as if it were not honour- 
able to neglect cosmetics. 

“T wash it,” said Adalesa. 

Evangeline had left her 
husband in Brazil, but he was 
expected home next day. 

“* How delighted you will be 
to see him!” I said innocently. 

Evangeline failed in an attempt to look so. 

“You haven’t seen him | since Evangeline took him off my hands for his good, 
have you?” Adalesa remarked, in her flippant way. 

I had been nervously toying with some bottles on the dressing-table when these 
allusions began, and now I knocked one over. 

“My drops!” Evangeline exclaimed. “I am obliged to take something. ‘The 
doctor prescribed them for my nerves: I can’t trust my nerves; I can’t keep up 
without something.” 

This was said almost defiantly, as if she thought we should object ; but Adalesa 
recommended her to have some drops. 

“Judging by your appearance, I should say you will never want them more 
than you do at this moment,” she said. 

When I was alone with Adalesa, I could not help remarking on the change in 
Evangeline. 


Adalesa laughed; then asked © 
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* Tt amazes me,” I said. 

“To you mean the change in her appearance or in her character?” she asked. 

* Both,” I answered. 

“ Well, neither need,” she said; “for those soft, plump, pink-and-white girls, 
who mature early, and have no muscular training to strengthen and develop their 
physique, go off early as a rule; and if you will remember how she was taught to 
believe that a woman’s great aim in life is to be attractive, particularly in appear- 
ance, to men, you won’t wonder that she begins to be embittered by the suspicion 
that she is less so than she was.” 

“What is Perceval like now?” 

“ Stoutish—_the last time I saw him; and I expect by now he will have quite 
lost his girlish figure. But in one respect he has not altered. He is still much 
as he was when he thought he preferred Evangeline to me—the sort of man, that 
is to say, who hasn’t the brains to know what a fool he is.” 


XIV. 


Ir was Adalesa, as it happened, who welcomed the traveller back next day, 
Evangeline having gone out early, with Mrs. Crowther and the two young men, on 
some expedition, from which she did not return in time to meet her husband. 

He looked to me now a somewhat irritable, elderly, careworn man, more altered 
for the worse, I thought, in appearance and manner than she was even. 
won my heart by his devotion 
to his dark little boy. ‘The way 
the two clung to each other was 
significant. When the father 
was reading his paper in the 
morning, the child would steal 
in stealthily, glancing about, as 
if afraid of being captured and 
ordered off, and would climb 
up on his father’s knee, and 
nestle there happily so long as 
he was left in peace, his father 
fondling him half-unconsciously 
with his disengaged hand. And 
they would talk to each other, too, 
when nobody seemed to be noticing 
them; but if. Evangeline came and 
caught them, she would gently insist 
upon sending the boy off to the 
nursery, or out for a walk ; and neither 
he nor his father ever had the courage to 
disobey her. 


But he 











These episodes were painfully signifi- 
cant. They made one heartsore and sorrowful, and 
all the more so because there was such a falsification 
in it all of the unvarying sweetness of manner and 
womanly graces Evangeline cultivated. She was enough to make one distrust all 
simple-seeming, apparently amiable women; and one felt one would rather have 
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had downright roughness with some affection, than that silken selfishness which had 
spoilt the only chance a man ever had to become better than his natural self, was 
crushing his son, and bringing his daughter up to be detestable. 

One of Evangeline’s ideas was to have a ball while we were all together, “just 
like the one we had when we were girls,” she said, clapping her hands youthfully. 
It did not seem to me to be a very happy idea, considering what Adalesa had 
suffered on that occasion ; but the latter was too healthy minded, even if she had 
not been too happily situated, to be troubled by inconvenient reminiscences. 

Lady Marsh aided and abetted Evangeline. We should arrange it all ourselves, 
she said, just as we did before, in the same sitting-room, and all be girls again. 
But, oh, the pathetic absurdity of the attempt! three married women at the meridian 
expected to ape themselves as they were in the morning of life. Only Evangeline 
could seriously think of such a thing. She insisted that our costumes for the ball 
should be red, white, and blue again ; and that we should wear the jewels Sir Henry 
had given us for the first event ; and she sorrowed because the very same dresses 
were not in existence to be worn again. 

“What sould we look like!” Adalesa exclaimed, with her frank laugh. She 
was sitting beside her uncle, and now proceeded to make merry with him over the 
disappearance of her angles. 

But Evangeline looked shocked. She thought any allusion to altered looks very 
bad taste ; and besides, she was treating the whole thing like a sacred function, 
which, if solemnly performed in the right spirit, would rejuvenate us all. 

One of Evangeline’s wearing tricks was to exact a lover-like devotion from her 
husband; but only by fits and starts, when others failed or their attentions palled 
upon her, or when she suspected him of having looked admiringly at some one 
else. ‘The poor man always did his best to respond to these exactions ; but it was 
pitiful to witness what the effort cost him, and ridiculous to see him attach himself 
to her train, and feign again to be a passionate young lover. At such times he 
made me think of a performing dog in a state of trepidation, doing his best with 
one eye on his master’s whip, in dread anticipation of what will follow if he fails 
to satisfy him. 

I was standing beside her when the ball began. 

“ How delightful to renew all the old associations 
quite as excited as I did—then, you know.” 

I could see, however, that it was an anxious kind of excitement, more painful 
than pleasurable. This ball was to be decisive in some way. She kept glancing 
at herself in a mirror near. She had always loved the good points of her own 
anatomy ; it had been a-positive pleasure to her to consider them; but now there 
was no pleasure in her eyes, only incessant inquiry. 

“JT think we look pretty much the same” she said at last, airily, but tenta- 


!” she exclaimed. “I feel 


tively also, 

“The same considerably older,” I answered, but instantly regretted the 
careless speech when I saw its effect upon her. She was not so much offended 
as frightened, I thought, and I was glad to see her husband approaching to make a 
diversion. ‘ 

“We will have the first waltz together for old sake’s sake,” he began, with a 
kindly smile. 

“TI am engaged for it. You should have come sooner, 

“ Well, never mind, dear,” he rejoined. ‘ Keep me one during the evening. 

“Tf you really care about it, I think you might particularise the one,” she 
answered. 


” she answered shortly. 
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He took her programme, and looked at it quietly ; but there was no longer any 
of the animation in his face with which he had approached her. She had banished 
the light of other days effectually ; and in its place there reappeared the lines which 
had been deeply graven there by the friction of such scenes as these. 

Evangeline’s partner carried her off, and then her husband turned to Adalesa, 
who was also standing by. I had noticed that it was always to her he turned in times 
of trial. ‘‘ You see I never do the right thing,” he said, dejectedly. 

“T should have said that you did so just then,” she answered. 

“Ah! well, then,” he rejoined, “I suppose I did not do it in the right way.” 

He sighed as he spoke, and at that moment Evangeline glided by with Mr. 
Vincent, to whom she whispered and simpered as they waltzed. 

There was a bevy of girls’ at the ball, charming, fresh, merry girls, whom it was 
a pleasure just to sit and watch, their enjoyment of 
everything was so hearty. 

Adalesa and I busied ourselves in finding 
partners for them. Evangeline had 


age 
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fought against having 

so many girls asked, but 

we ultimately overruled her objection. A ball without plenty of girls would 
be intolerable. In. my leisure moments—that is, to say when a dance was in 
progress——I saw her several times sitting out; and towards the end of the evening 
an unmistakable air of deep dissatisfaction settled upon her. She had determined 
to dance till daylight, but only her husband, Mr. Vincent and Mr. Marks had 
asked her; by all the other men she had been overlooked. 

Once during the night I saw her hurriedly leave the ballroom alone, and 
followed her, fearing she might be ill. I found her in her own room, having 
recourse to those fatal “drops,” without which she professed to be so seldom 
equal to anything now. They seemed to raise her spirits for the moment; but, 
later on, during a dance, she came to where Adalesa and I were sitting out 
together, and sank on to the ottoman beside us with such a weary, dejected air 
that I felt sorry for her, and tried to think of something to ‘say that would solace 
her. The effort brought back a vivid recollection of the day that we were 
commemorating. I recognised the very spot where I had sat looking on at the 
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ball and wondering at her conduct; and recalled with a rush the yearning to 
peep into the future—and the palm. I looked across to the corner where it had 
stood, and there, by a natural coincidence, was again a palm. Probably one had 
been placed on that same spot for every ball given in the house. But this palm 
looked so exactly like the other, even to the position of that particular leaf on 
which the light had shone as it waved to the whirl of the dancers, or bent, 
in quiet moments, above those who sat under it, that it might have been the 
same plant, especially as time had touched it, so that the leaf was no longer 
fresh and green, but dry and brown, with frayed edges much in need of the 
gardener’s shears. 

I had confided my fancy of long ago about it to Adalesa, and now she 
remarked upon it. 

“Does it speak of spirits still?” she asked. 

“Alas! no,” I answered. “It has ‘fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf’ and 
is altogether prosaic. I should have it cut off; it only disfigures the plant.” 

Evangeline looked up at it absently ; then suddenly her eyes gleamed. 

“Do I look like a horrid, wizened old woman ?” she demanded. 

“ No,” I answered sincerely. 

? “ And what would it matter if one did?” Adalesa asked. 

“What would it matter!” she groaned. ‘It would mean an end of everything 
that makes life endurable.” 

“Nonsense!” said Adalesa. ‘ Every age has its pleasures; and how a woman 
can care to be a day younger than she is—can crave for the admiration paid 
to twenty when she should be enjoying the homage due to forty, I cannot conceive. 
The buds are beautiful in the spring, and there is beauty also in the full-blown 
foliage of summer; but are either more admirable in their day than the exquisite 
autumn leaf?” 

“ But men say such things about old women,” Evangeline wailed. 

* Ah—men !” Adalesa laughed. ‘“ Well, my man is sound on the subject. But 
why be for ever thinking about men, Evangeline? Why don’t you go in for some- 
thing sensible now? Look at Mrs. Crowther! It is for men, I suppose, that she 
makes up so abominably. And what does she gain by it? Nothing but ridicule ; 
for if there is one thing men despise more than another, it is an artificial woman. 
Are you ill?” 

This was said with concern, on seeing Evangeline’s face contract, as if with a 
spasm of pain. 

“No, thank you,” she answered faintly. Then, after a little, she exclaimed, 
“But what is there to live for, if you cease to be attractive ?” 

“Oh, if we are careful, we need never cease to be attractive,” Adalesa answered 
easily, and then abruptly changed the subject. 


XV. 

WuEN the guests had gone, and we had got into our dressing-gowns, Adalesa 
came to my room, and found me sitting by the open window looking out at the 
lingering night. She drew up a chair, and sat beside me silently for some time. 
There was no moon, and only a few stars appeared low down on the horizon ; 
but still it was possible to see the shadowy outlines of trees and shrubs; and the 
scent of summer flowers was wafted up to us, the chirrup of a bird disturbed, the 
mournful cry of some creature far away—bird of night or beast in distress, it was 
impossible to say which at so great a distance—and even the round clear warble 
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of a nightingale arose now and then, though it was late in the season for these ; 
occasionally, too, one of the dogs would set up a dismal howl, which would arouse 
the others in the neighbourhood, one by one, till a whole pack had joined in 
vigorous chorus, which subsided again into single barks, as it had begun, making 
room for the silence proper to the hour—that silence, never empty or distasteful 
to the healthy mind, which is as an atmosphere wrapped about us, through which 
we are conscious of the throbbing of continuous soft sounds. ‘There came to us 
now from far away the solemn, deep-toned tolling of a bell; while the constant 
gurgle and drip of water near at hand and the voices of whispering leaves filled up 
every pause with lingering crescendo murmur and rustle, inexpressibly soothing. 

“What an exquisite hour!” Adalesa said at last softly ; “a night like that other 
night long ago; but, oh, the difference! the like in unlikeness! I dd suffer. And 
now I have everything—by which I mean that in myself which is everything ; while 
Evangeline—— I do pity her ; and I am anxious about her too. I never dreamt any 
sane woman could be so seriously affected by the suspicion that she has gone off. 
She has everything in the world but the charm of youth and the tribute paid to 
it, and that, it seems, is the only thing she cares for.” 

“Oh, well, it is natural to mourn when a sudden sense of loss comes upon us,” 
I answered temperately. “I don’t believe, until to-night, she ever even suspected 
that she could go off. It must have been a blow to find herself set aside all at once- 
But let us hope she is sleeping now, and will awake with her mind strengthened.” 

“Yes, let us hope it,” Adalesa answered. ‘Let us hope she will reconcile 
herself to the loss of her beauty, and begin to look about for more lasting interests. 
And let us slip out, you and I, just to mark the good time we are having, 
and the great change let us slip out and sit on the shore, and watch the sun 
rise over the sea. Come and invoke ‘tender morning visions of beauteous souls,’ 
and be glad. You can be glad now?” she said, with sudden sympathy, recollecting. 

“Oh yes,” I answered quickly ; “I enjoy every hour of my life now.” 

“That’s right. That is how it should be as we get older,” she replied. “ Here, 
let me help you into a walking-dress. Don’t you appreciate things better now than 
you did ?—at the moment, I mean. When one is young, one is never so satisfied, 
One looks back and lives those delights over again; but at the time we did not 
understand, and so lost the full flavour. Later, one has realised how precious it is 
just to be alive; and then, I think, it is that one begins to live.” 

We were ready by this time, and, having slipped out by a side-door, we took 
our way through the murmuring pine wood to the beach. It was so dusky under 
the trees that we could see no path; and now our feet sank deep in moss, and now 
dry branches crackled beneath tem, making what seemed, by contrast, to be a 
terrific noise in the stillness. In the thicker part of the wood great shadows rushed 
out upon and then engulfed us; and filmy forms that hovered above the path flitted 
aside to make way for us; while the pine-needles falling kept up a continuous 
patter, as of lively little feet; and the fragrant pine-plumes, answering to a touch, 








bent above us caressingly. 

Presently, however, we raised our heads again out in the open. It was a very 
different scene. The breezy sandhills lay about us, desolate as deserted streets, 
which they somewhat resembled in their irregular outlines, by that light—-streets that 
the dust of ages has settled upon, making mounds, beneath which all outward 
semblance of human habitation is blotted out. The coarse grass, through which 
the wind swished, and the heavy sand hindered our feet as we stumbled on; but 
presently we came out upon the beach, close beside the sea, for the tide was up. 
And there we sat us, and together saw the sapphire dark melt out of the sky, and 
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the first faint grey streaks of dawn shoot up in the eas}, shaft-like, from horizon to 
zenith, then slowly take on a faint flush of pink, scarcely a shadow at first, but 
growing momentarily deeper, and spreading till the whole east shone crimson, and 
the sea responded to the glory of it. Then the rim of the sun arose from the 
waters, and the wavelets welcomed it with merry murmurs as they broke upon the 
sandy shore. We saw in silence, there being no word of human speech to express 
the emotions of such a moment. ‘The sea-voice sang in our ears; we scented the 
exquisite iodine freshness of the air, the joy of nature filled and encompassed us. 
No hour of earthly triumph can exceed in ecstasy the gladness of such a time. 
The holy calm of it settled upon us, and when at last we rose and returned arm 
in arm, our souls were satisfied, and our hearts were strengthened as by a 
solemn service. 


XVI. 
NEXT morning, at a late hour, I was dressing in a leisurely manner for a late 
breakfast; and as I dressed I sang to myself, until the saying ‘Sing before 


breakfast 
cry before night’ 
flashed through my 
mind, bringing with it 

a hundred memories of happy 
mornings when the songs would out in spite of the saying. Now, 
however, somehow it silenced me, and I was just thinking, when 
without warning, Adalesa burst in upon me and stood on the threshold gasping, with 
scared, white face. 

“Come!” she tried to articulate, but her voice failed her. 

I understood, however, and followed her from the room without a word. 

Outside in the corridor we encountered Sir Henry and Lady Marsh. He, with 
a blank, stunned look on his fine old countenance, was tenderly supporting her as 
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he led her to her room. Poor old ‘people, fast failing both of them,—it was a 
terrible sight! She was all dishevelled in appearance, as if she had rushed out 
from her bed, with white hair streaming, and the pleased, perpetual smile banished 
at last and for ever from her distorted features. When she saw us she sent up a 
shriek, like one distraught. 

“What horror has happened?” I tried to say, but my voice was strangled in 
my throat. 

Adalesa, clasping her hand round my arm, hurried me on to Evangeline’s room. 
The door was open, and several servants, with awestruck countenances, stood outside 
craning their necks to peep in over each other’s heads and satisfy their curiosity. 
As we approached they silently made way for us, and we entered. The blinds 
were up, and the summer sun exposed the scene, touching with tawdriness what 
the moon would have enriched, and making merely revolting that which night would 
have divested of all but romantic interest. Was it only a few hours since we had 





seen that same sun rise resplendent, and felt we could cling to every hour of life 
only to see and salute him again and again? We had flattered ourselves then that 
Evangeline was sleeping off her childish pique; and now, at the first glance, she 
seemed to be sleeping; but at the second we stood transfixed, seeing but not 
believing, knowing but not acknowledging. 

There was a large luxurious couch near the window ; and there, still in her ball 
dress and her jewels, lit by the full blaze of day, she lay prone, with eyes half-shut 
and lips drawn back in a dreadful grin. She had many more jewels on than she 
had worn at the ball the night before; and I was seized with the horrid suspicion 
that the ball dress had been kept on for effect, and the extra diamonds added to 
complete the picture. But oh! if she could have seen the effect! I wish—I wish 
J never had, for I cannot forget it. Patches of rouge stood out on her sallow, 
shrunken cheeks, making her whole face look like old ill-coloured wax, the rigidity 
being further emphasised by a fly, which buzzed about, lighting now here, now 
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there, with impunity. It was horrible not even to expect her to feel it, and flip 
it away. 

Her husband stood beside her ; looking down at her, but there was neither love 
nor grief in his face—only a kind of wonder mingled with repulsion. It is dreadful 
to see death and not weep; but all who stood by, her lovers and her friends, were 
dry-eyed ; and the fact that there was not one tearful face to relieve the tension 
with a touch of pathos made the tragedy more hideous. 

Mr. Regy Vincent outside said audibly to Mrs. Crowther: “ She looks too horrid ; 
you mustn’t go in.” 

Could she have heard him, had she had imagination enough even to have 
anticipated such a thing, she might have been saved! 

Suddenly a child set up a shrill cry. It was her little 
boy, who had slipped in unnoticed, and now clung, shrieking 

oom 





and terrified, to his father. A servant, shrinking from the task, hastily tore the 
coverlet from the bed; and, with lips compressed, as if nerving herself, covered the 
couch and its ghastly burden, and then, snatching up the child, hurriedly made 
her escape. 

Outside, Mrs. Crowther was asking Mr. Vincent if there would be an inquest. 

“Oh yes! and we shall be asked to give evidence,” he answered. 

“ What—me?” she cried. ‘“ How horrid! I was never mixed up in anything 
so dreadful in my life. Can’t I get away ?” 

“Well, Z’m going,” he rejoined ; “ I’ll see you safely to town if you like.” 

Now that there was nothing to be seen but the dim suggestion of a figure beneath 
the coverlet, we were able to speak to each other. 

Perceval was the first to find words. 

“She seemed dreadfully depressed after the ball,” he whispered. “I could not 


understand why exactly. She said several times she had nothing left to live for. 
Then she begged me to leave her for the night. She wanted to be alone. She 


said she thought she should sleep if I left her alone. So I went into the next 
room, and was soon asleep myself, never dreaming 
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He looked absently at a little bottle he held in his hand, and muttered something 
about a dangerous medicine. 


Adalesa slipped her hand through my arm, and, whispering “I want to speak 
to you,” drew me away to her room. ‘“ Look,” she said, drawing a paper from her 
pocket when she had shut the door and looked round carefully to make sure that 
we were alone, ‘I found this, but no one else has seen it. It is not addressed 
to any one, and there is no signature, you see. What Shall: I-do with it? She had 
it in her hand. I was the first to find her. I went in early, because I was anxious. 
I thought I could cheer her. She seemed to be holding it out to me, as I entered ; 
and I took it, and kissed her, and asked her pardon if I had hurt her—before | 
saw. Iran in, you know, and flopped down on my. knees beside her, giving myself 
no time either ,to see or think; so that it did not strike me as strange that she 
should be lying there in her ball dress and jewels, with the sun streaming in upon 
her. It was the cold of her cheek $4 





She finished by crushing the crumpled sheet into my hand with a shudder ; and 
I shuddered too, as I opened it. One does not shrink from anything that the 
honoured dead have touched ; but this was different—this firmly written, cool, cynical, 
heartless expression of a selfish determination. 

When I had read it I looked at Adalesa, and made as if I would have 
torn it up. 

“Yes, yes,” she said eagerly ; “or burn it—for the sake of an honoured name 
—for the old people—for the children’s sake—burn it. No one need ever know. 
Thank Heaven we were here!” 

Accordingly, a large and sorrowing circle of shocked and sympathetic friends 
were informed ‘eventually by the verdict that the sad occurrence had been 
the result of misadventure, in the shape of an overdose of morphia “taken to 


relieve pain.” 


SARAH GRAND. 
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ANY years ago—in 1878, I think ! 
—happening to be brought in 
contact with the /igaro, owing to a 


mistake of which that journal had been 
guilty in connection with M. Jules 






















Simon—an absurd misunderstanding, 
which, with the autho-ity of that eminent 
friend of “?homme éminent,” it was my 
good luck to put right—M. A. Périvier, 
the amiable Secretary of the Rédaction, 
having heard of the affectionate friend 
ship with which Jules Sandeau honoured 
me, suggested that I should send from 
X/ time to time to the Rue Drouot—of course, 
with the permission of Sandeau—a résumé 
of some of the long and delightful conversations 
= o> I was then constantly enjoying with him in his 


a 


. 


SS— rooms in the Institut—charming gossips concerning 
ee, not only all the persons famous in the world of Art 
( ye. and Letters, with whom he had been brought in contact 
in his younger days, but also writers of to-day—few of 

~» whom he knew personally—and their work ; Emile Zola, 
“A for instance (to take one example out of many), and 
the school of fiction of which the author of “ Les 

Rougon-Macquarts” is the acknowledged chief—a 


a school the merits and defects of which it was in 





the highest degree interesting and piquant to hear 
the refined and delicate author of “ Mdlle. de la Seiglitre ” 

\ f \ carefully weigh and examine. Of course I was perfectly 
\ A well aware that my dear old friend would not, for 
one moment, entertain the proposition from the /igaro, and that he would shrink 
with abhorrence from the very idea of the intrusion of anything resembling that 
nineteenth-century enormity—reporting—into the sacro-sanct atmosphere of a causerie 
intime ; Dut still, as M. Périvier pressed the matter, I promised to speak of it to Sandeau, 
and did so on the following morning, when the author of “Sacs et Parchemins,” who 
delighted in putting himself out for his friends, took the trouble to walk all the way 
over from the Rue de Seine to my rooms at the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées, on 
purpose to bring me the ticket of admission he had offered me for Taine’s reception 
at the French Academy cn the morrow. The result was just what I had foreseen it 
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would be. When I spoke to him of the /igavo proposition, Sandeau shook his head, 
and said, with the sad, gentle smile peculiar to him, the sweetness of which I have 
never seen equalled on a man’s face, “ Ah no, mon enfant; I should be glad to be 
of service to the Figaro, and am very much obliged to M. Périvier for his kind 
proposition ; but you know—you must see yourself at once that it would be quite 
impossible.” I knew, naturally enough, to what he alluded, but as I wanted him to 
explain himself more clearly, I said nothing. 

“Of course,” he resumed, seemingly rather surprised at my silence, “about my 
general recollections and opinions they don’t really care a fig—indeed, I have little 
or nothing new left to tell. All that I remember about my-dear dead friends—nearly 
all the recollections of my youth, I have already told to so many people who have in 
one form or another given them to the public, that there is nothing left to tell.” 

* Not even about Balzac?” I suggested. 

“ No, not even about Balzac. Almost all Léon Gozlan’s two books about Balzaq 
are word for word what I told him. Very little remains to tell—that is, very little 
that the public would care to know or, in fact, ought to know about him. And so it 
is with all my recollections of the famous people I have known. I’ve told my old 
stories threadbare, and they’ve nearly all seen the light by this time. Peérivier 
knows that very well; and when he asked me to talk to the Figaro of my old 
friends, what he thought, what he hoped, was that perhaps I might be induced to 
speak now, at the eleventh hour, of a subject which is sacred to me, and concerning 
which I will say nothing—that is, nothing which I wish to have published. My 
souvenirs, indeed! Parbleu! Périvier knew full well that I could hardly give him my 
souvenirs without speaking of her——” and he sighed as he pronounced the word 
elle—“ and of that episode in my life I will say nothing for publication. I have 
already told you more than I’ve told almost any one else except Augier; but for 
publication I will say nothing of this chapter in my life, and that, and only that, 
is really what the Azgaro people want me to talk about.” 

I told them in the Rue Drouot what he had said, and the matter dropped. Many 
years have passed since then, and not only e//e is dead, but Sandeau himself, 
and most of his old friends with whom I followed his coffin to the grave—Augier, 

—-whose emotion, I remember, was most affecting, for he had known Sandeau better 
than any one else then living, and loved him very dearly,—and Emile Perrin, and 
many others have all passed away; so I was not a little surprised the other day 
when it was suggested to me that, as I had known Sandeau so intimately, a few 
words concerning him from my pen might not be without interest to the public 
on our side of the Channel. Of course, such a proposition I could only entertain 
on the very distinct understanding that anything I might have to say concerning 
the George Sand incident—and it would obviously be absurd to speak of Sandeau 
and make no mention of what, to the general public, is perhaps the most famous 
episode in his life—should be merely regarded as the expression of my personal 
opinion, pure and simple, and on no account to be taken as embodying anything 
that Sandeau ever said to me on the subject. The delicacy of feeling which caused 
the rejection of the Périvier proposition years ago—the objection which existed 


then, is to-day of even greater and more insuperable magnitude; for if Sandeau 
himself declined to disperse for the benefit of the public any of the clouds—light 
and transparent enough—which surround this romantic episode in his life while e//e 
was alive to hear what he said, and, if necessary, reply to his assertions, how 
doubly impossible is it for me, now that the lady and Sandeau have both gone 
to rest, to repeat any of the many details of this famous /azson which my friend 
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narrated to me. For, let it not be imagined that I am in the deplorable and 
disappointing condition of Canning’s needy knife-grinder as regards want of material 
for a narrative of interest ; nor, indeed, did Sandeau at any time, in telling me 
the story of much that took place in that now-celebrated garret in Paris sixty-two 
years ago, ask me to keep silent on the subject when he and e//e should have 
passed away; on the contrary, rather, from what he said on one occasion (when 
speaking of Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier) about the loves and quarrels 
of celebrities becoming—and very properly becoming, when there is no taint of 
shame or dishonour in the matter—public property in the course of time, and 
when death has removed all those who might be wounded by an indiscretion 
from, I say, so speaking, as he did once to me, I might reasonably infer that his 
ghost would not now be vexed were I to open my lips to-day and speak. But 
still, with the recollection of his refusal of the Périvier proposition present to my 
mind, and without any formal permission from my dead friend to repeat anything 
of a private nature which he said to me on this delicate and interesting subject, 
even were my memory stored with sensational and precise particulars, startling novel 
and important details, concerning this famous /atson between the joint authors of 
“Rose et Blanche” (and it is not, for although Sandeau told me much, he only, 
broadly speaking, confirmed to me what, judging from Charles Yriarte’s letter, which 
I will quote shortly—all who knew both the parties concerned have always shrewdly 
suspected to be the true facts of the case); even, I say, were I possessed of absolutely 
new and most extraordinary information on this subject, my lips would necessarily 
remain closed. The one and only thing which might possibly (e¢ encore!) justify 
my quoting anything Sandeau told’ me about the matter, would be the fact of an 
erroneous report of this 4azson—that is, an attempted and unfair explanation of the 
simple mystery which surrounds it, having been published, an explanation calculated 
to make people take an unfair view of the matter, and lay the blame of the rupture 
(if, indeed, there were blame, in the true sense of the word, at all) on the wrong 
shoulders. ‘Then, and in that case only, might I be justified, perhaps, in endeavouring 
to correct, from what Sandeau told me, such mistakes as might be calculated to 
produce a wrong impression—unfair either to the author of “Indiana” or to the 
author of ‘ Marianna.” ‘To ascertain what, if anything, has been published on this 
subject, 1 knew I could hardly do better than consult Charles Yriarte, who was 
himself, when a very young man, intimate with all the members of that very coterie 
of giants I have alluded to—Dumas /ére, etc., etc.,—and who is certainly better 
acquainted with the social and artistic life of Paris than any other man now living. 
The following is an extract from Yriarte’s reply to me. I give it, not that it contains 
any special information, or throws any new light on the subject, but because it gives 
in a few words, and in a graceful shape, an admirably true sketch in outline of the 
memorable and romantic /iatson we are now concerned with. 


**St. CLoub, SEINE ET OISE, 
**20 Aoiit, 1892. 





“ Mon Cuer Ami,— Sandeau était un homme deélicieux. Vous ne trouverez rien 
sur lui de cette periode 1a. Il faut bien se figurer ce que c’est que cette liaison 
—la prémitre de Madame S union de deux étres qui naissent 4 la vie, tous deux 
jeunes, tous deux libres, tous deux poétes et gens de lettres ; ils s’associent, ils écrivent 





ensemble ; c’est le point de départ de leur vie ; cela ne dure pas, et ne devait pas 
durer! Elle n’en a rien dit parce que cela n’a pas eu d’/histoire, et parce que homme 
n’avait pas de nerfs, pas de soubresaut, pas de drame dans l’imagination lorsqu’il 
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s’agissait de ne pas créer mais de vivre. Et comme il était un vrai gehtilhomme, plein 
de scrupules, il n’a jamais fait de confession ni de confidences. Emile Augier seul 
a su quelque chose, mais ce quelque chose 14 tout le monde le sait. Paris I’a vu, et ce 
n’était rien que des amours d’étudiants qui associent leurs deux existences précaires, et 
mettent si bien tout en commun qu’ils n’ont plus rien a se refuser. Elle n’était pas 
encore elle ; c’est une préface 4 sa vie qui n’en explique pas le livre. 4 

Now, my own very fixed and definite views of this delicate matter I will 
explain very briefly: they are purely personal, and the result partly of what I 
have gathered from George Sand’s writings, and what her works reveal of her 
character, and partly of what I have been told by some of the most trustworthy 
of her intimate friends—persons whose testimony was absolutely reliable, though, 
perhaps, they were not all of them endowed with that extremely delicate sense of 
honour which distinguished the author of “La Maison de Penarvan”; but these 
views, I repeat, are mine, and in jotting them down, ex passant, for what they are 
worth, I am certainly guilty of no disloyalty to my dead friend; for so little do 
they coincide with those of Sandeau that they have been arrived at in a great measure 
by often accepting in my heart as really true, certain aspects of facts exactly the 
reverse of those presented to me by him; somewhat, if I may be allowed so bold an 
example, as a man meeting with one suffering from oppression will, of course, readily 
listen, should the victim, with the highest magnanimity, seek to explain away or 
find excuse for the conduct of his persecutor, but will, while listening, form in his 
mind so much the more harsh an opinion of this very tyrant in proportion as 
the pathetic pleadings of his victim on his behalf shall reveal the nobility of that 
victim’s nature. 

It seems to me that in one sense Charles Yriarte has struck absolutely the right 
and true key in the letter just quoted, when he says that the termination of this famous 
fiaison, surrounding which there has been, is, and must still be, a somewhat pathetic 
mystery, was due to the simple fact that by its very essence such an idyll was con- 
demned not to last long; but to my mind it might have lasted much longer than it 
actually did—have lasted, indeed, for what, relatively speaking, might be termed a very 
long time—had there not been lacking, and lacking from the very beginning, in the 
bosom of one of the two actors in this little drama the one and only sentiment which 
could not only justify such an intrigue, but endow it with the power of endurance 
namely, love. ‘To my mind there can be no possible doubt that Madame Sand never 
really loved the young Limousin, whose heart she so completely made her own some 
sixty-two years ago; but then I have a very grave suspicion, amounting almost to a 
conviction, that Madame Sand never really experienced true love ; nay, I would almost 
say that she, who inspired so much love, and wrote so eloquently concerning this 
master passion, was, Owing to some ironical caprice of nature, incapable, wholly 
incapable, of feeling it in her own heart. And indeed, it is in this strange fact that 
I can find the only possible explanation of the extraordinary conduct of the author 
of “Lelia,” in the numerous episodes of a tender nature with which the early part 
of the career of Madame Dudevant was enlivened; and, be it observed, I am now 
alluding to only the least unpardonable of these episodes, such .as the Sandeau, the 
Musset, and so forth—being in no wise concerned with the much longer, but wholly 
uninteresting, list of this extraordinary creature’s genuflections at the shrine of the 
deity once so cleverly named by Léon Gozlan, “La Vénus béte.” 


The greatest Frenchman of the present century, perhaps the greatest of all 
Frenchmen of any time, Victor Hugo, once said to me, discussing this very subject of 
the /aison between the joint authors of “ Rose et Blanche ”—‘ George Sand was toco 
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good a friend ever to have really loved.” Profound as this remark is, and doubtless 
more true than most smart sayings are, it loses perhaps a little of its value, coming, as 
it does, from the lips of one who was himself more than suspected of being, so far as 
actual personal experience went, as absolutely ignorant of love as it is possible for 
an inspired singer to be. But, nevertheless, that this remark is true I have no doubt. 
George Sand was eager to know love—not only her spirit yearned for it, but her flesh ; 
and her heart was large and compassionate, and, when the tempests of caprice were 
calmed, governed by a most benignant sentiment of justice and generosity. She failed 
to find the master passion for which she sought; but if she missed its joys, so did 
she escape its penalties, and no part of her more vital than her vanity (and she was 
too large-hearted a woman to allow so paltry a sentiment to influence her for long) 
was ever wounded even in her most serious wrestlings with the Angel of Love, as 
all who care to read “Elle et Lui” with any attention can plainly see. She was 
benignant ; and her heart was both warm and generous, and she was eager to learn 
love if you could teach it to her. You failed—that is, you taught the lesson with 
perhaps an eloquence which might cost you for ever your peace of mind, as in 
Musset’s case—but your pupil failed utterly to understand the real meaning of your 
kisses and of your tears; at the same time the generosity and warmth of her heart, 
to which I have alluded, prevented her—the first bitterness of disappointment spent 

from seriously blaming you for your failure, and as the basis of her character was 
really a broad common-sense essentially healthy, not to say deurgeots in fibre, she 
found no great difficulty, unwounded as she was, in remaining—since you could 
transform her into nothing warmer—-what, as a matter of fact, she had never ceased 
to be—namely, your friend. It is doubtless to this inability on the part of George 
Sand to feel the true sentiment of love, which forcing her as it did to study the 
emotion as a curiosity, and from the outside as it were, that we owe some of the 
most remarkable pages on the subject ever written in any language; but her 
words about this sentiment which she knew not, although always eloquent and 
impassioned, and full of the great genius which made of this simple provincial 
lady one of the foremost character-moulders of the century, always lack the 
ring of truth—they are never genuine, the rapture is pitched too high or too low, 
but never in the right and true key; and of her sentences concerning love, may 
it not be said what Emerson says of Montaigne, “his sentences are vascular—they 
bleed.” But in the Werther, Manfred-tinted times, when George Sand _ began 
her literary life, not only love, but despairing love, was the order of the day; and 
not only was it the fashionable garment of sentiment worn in real life, but an 
absolutely necessary ingredient in every kind of dish of fiction, aspiring to please 
the public palate; and so the lady from Berri, when she left her husband and home 
in the country, and came up to Paris to live in a garret, dressed like a boy, to learn 
life and write life, decided to study this interesting question of love, without a 
knowledge of which she dared not put pen to paper, and took as her first “ human 
document” the little Limousin lad of twenty whom she met on her very arrival 
alone and friendless, in the great French Metropolis. Before leaving home she 
had, as she confesses, carefully gone through her inventory, and counted what wares 
she had to dispose of, and speculated as to what she would probably be forced to 
provide herself with. ‘Je me sentais riche d’un fonds tres restraint; l’'analyse des 
sentiments, la peinture d’un certain nombre de caractéres, ’amour de la nature, la 
familiarisation, si je puis parler ainsi, avec les scenes et les mceurs de la campagne ; 
c’était assez pour commencer. ‘A mesure que je vivrai,’ me disais-je, ‘je verrai 


plus de gens et de choses, j’étendrai mon cercle d’individualities, j’agrandirai le cadre 
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des sctnes,’” * and so forth. Now, unless I am very greatly mistaken, it was merely 
with a view to extending the circle of her individualities, as she expresses it, that 
Aurore Dudevant allowed the timid romantic boy, Julien Sandeau (for his name 
was Julien, not Jules), a mere stripling but yesterday at school at Bourges, to come 
so very near breaking his heart for her. He was then barely twenty; and as, 
when first I had the honour of making his acquaintance, he was the most romantic 
and tender-hearted man I ever met, though then well on in his sixty-seventh year, 
I can readily imagine the effect the marvellous charm for which Madame Sand 
was so famous all her life, must have had upon him when first they met in 1831, 
brought together in the office of the /igaro by the fantastic Henri de Latouche, 
the author of “ Fragoletta” and “La Vallée aux Loups,” who was himself a 
native of Berri, and who, from the first, divined the genius of his “payse.” It 
would, I think, be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that presented when 
first they met, by the two actors in the famous garret idyll, surrounding which, as 
we have seen and said, is the innocent and transparent veil of imaginary mystery 
which may not be withdrawn. The boy, fair, timid and romantic, barely twenty, 
and as guileless and innocent of all evil as a child of ten, had come to the French 
capital not by any means to seek his fortune, nor, indeed, with any fixed plan to 
embark on a literary career, and most assuredly with no thirst for celebrity and 
fame, but merely for the purpose of doing what thousands of lads from the 
provinces do yearly—namely, complete his studies in the Metropolis. The lady, a 
married woman of five-and-twenty, with two children, who already in her imagination 
had lived twenty lifetimes, and whose swarthy complexion and masculine cast of 
countenance greatly facilitated her subsequent masquerading in male attire, had, 
for reasons of her own, decided to leave her home and husband in the country, and 
inspired with the spirit of independence of a man, and endowed with the audacity 
and determination of a man, and (apart from her genius, which was of course a special 
gift) the intellectual vigour of a man, had come alone to Paris, undaunted, and of her 
own free will, to seek her fortune in that whirlpool, to see if the restless ambition 
which devoured her was in any way justified by any intellectual gift she might possess. 
This guileless lad and this very vigorous young woman met: they were both very lonely 
and both very sentimental (his sentiment coming from the heart and being almost 
mute in its refined tenderness ; hers coming from the head and being very eloquent 
in its self analysis), and as the boy was all his life long remarkable for the tenderness 
of his heart and the strength of his affections, while the lady throughout her mundane 
career was no less famous for a seemingly limitless appetite for adoring homage, and 
as the woman of genius without being beautiful possessed a charm which was simp!y 
irresistible whenever she cared to exercise it, even in her old age, while the young 
student was endowed at that time with /a deauté du diable at least, and the wealth 
of a true, noble, and generous heart, full of fine enthusiasms and “the splendour of 
a spirit without blame,”—as all these things were so and not otherwise, the garret idyll 
began, the woman of genius trying to understand love, love the necessary sauce for 
every kind of literary dish in those days, and the sentimental lad pouring out in 
homage at her feet the whole wealth of affection of his heart of twenty summers. The 
outcome of this was the publication in 1831 of that strange book “Rose et Blanche, 
ou la Comédienne et la Religieuse, par J. Sand,” which B. Renault, the publisher, gave 
to the world ornamented with a vignette by Lorentz—who, by the way, died later than 
Sandeau, died, in fact, only the other day—representing a nun in her white veil, sitting 
on a stone bench under a niche in a Gothic wall containing a statue of the Madonna, 
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and chatting with an actress who is wearing the extraordinary manches a gigot which 
were in fashion in those days. 

Now, concerning the last words of this book (a mad, disjointed Byronic production; 
wholly unlike anything he or she ever wrote afterwards, though, perhaps there is 
a touch of Lelia towards the end), words full of pathos, I have something to say 
which Sandeau told me. The words are as follows :— 

““* Est ce que la vie vous a beaucoup amusé, Monsieur ?’ 

“*C’est un méchant livre que je ne voudrais pas relire,’ répondit le vieillard. ‘Je 
vous souhaite le bonsoir.’ ” 

Sandeau wrote these words, he told me, wrote them when suffering from a great 
fit of depression; and I cannot help thinking that the sadness which inspired 
them was, perhaps, the result of a dawning suspicion in his breast that his love 
was not reciprocated, that the adoration with which his heart was filled was merely 
serving as a study in an unknown sentiment to the lady who inspired it, for the 
definite and final parting between the two had taken place before the second 
edition of “ Rose et Blanche” was published. But, as I write, it becomes evident 
to me that to particularise farther in referring to this 4azson, will inevitably lay 
me open to the suspicion of disloyalty to’ my dead friend, notwithstanding my 
protestations, so I had better dismiss the subject, leaving the future student to 
seek, and find, if he can, the exact truth in the letters of George Sand, of Musset, 
and of Sandeau, as the student of to-day has sought the secret of Mdlle. de 
Lespinasse, of Mora, of Guibert, and of d’Alembert, and that of. Rousseau and of 
Madame d’Houdetot in their confidential utterances; though, from what I have 
said, the reader may draw his own conclusions as to which of the two, the 
impetuous woman of genius, or the refined man of heart, was the likelier to be 
the more to blame in severing this chain, in bringing about the final scene which 
was one of great violence, and which left the sensitive lad in the most terrible 
and lasting distress and despair—sentiments which, of course, time softened, but 
the scars of which remained upon his tender and noble heart for ever. Later on 
we shall find her in the “ Lettres d’un Voyageur” bitterly regretting those blissful 
days passed with the tender-hearted young Limousin sows ds foits, and Sandeau, 
under a pseudonym, in “ La Croix de Berny,” speaking with tenderest emotion of 
the happy hours which he and she spent together by that little lamp in the garret ; 
but they never met to speak again, never during the next fifty years, and until 
death sealed their lips for ever, only once did the authors of “ Rose et Blanche ” 
exchange a trivial word, and then it was quite by accident. The incident is one 
which Robert Browning would have been pleased to know, and which might have 
inspired him with an immortal lyric. One day a short, rather stout old gentleman, 
bald, and with a curling grey moustache, which gave him a military air, was turning 
into the office of the Revue des Deux Mondes, when he happened to run up against a 
stout, gipsy-faced old lady who was coming out. 

“Pardon, Madame,” exclaimed the old gentleman, bowing politely. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,” replied the old lady, bowing and passing on. 

When Sandeau—for the military-looking old gentleman was the author of “ Mdlle. 
de la Seiglitre ”—had gone in and sat down, “ Who,” said he, “was that lady I just 
ran up against so clumsily ?” 

The editor stared at him and smiled. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “and is it you who ask that question? Why, mon ami, 
that lady is George Sand !” 

Then Sandeau turned, and stared sadly at the door through which “his past, 
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still living, had gone out,” as Claretie, who tells the story eloquently, expresses it. 
“Oh, irony of human life and vanity of passions which one thinks eternal!” 
The authors of “ Rose et Blanche” had just found themselves face to face, and 
had not even recognised one another. One word more, and I will leave the delicate 
subject of this /a‘son, concerning which it is so difficult not to say too much 
or too little. An edition of that exquisite literary jewel, “Une Visite de Noces,” 
by Dumas fi/s, which had belonged to George Sand, or, at all events, had been read 
and marked by her, was lent to me ; and one passage which she had underlined, as it 
to mark her special approval, seemed to me so full of significance, that, immediatcly 
after reading it, I crossed the Park (it was at Vichy) from my hotel to where Sandeau 
was staying, and disturbed him in his afternoon siesta to show it to him. ‘The 
look with which he handed me back the book after reading the marked passage, 
I shall never forget ; and as he said himself, it was odd enough that in this roundabout 
way it should be brought to his knowledge that George Sand had marked, as if 
to draw attention to its truth, the terrible cynicism of those words of Lydie which 
Desclée used to utter in a weary sadness of tone, which those who heard her can 
never forget: “‘ Je m’ennuyais, voila comment ca a commencé: il m’ennuyait, voila 
comment ¢a a fini.” 

How much of George Sand’s conduct may be explained as the result of the 
hysterical impulse which it here pleases Dumas 2s to call exnuz, those who know the 
incidents of this extraordinary woman’s strange career must judge for themselves ; but as 
regards this special matter, this famous //azson of hers with Jules Sandeau, the general 
public has now, so far as I know, but one chance left of being made acquainted with 
the details of the drama by one of the two actors in it. Many letters from George Sand 
to Sainte-Beuve still remain unpublished, letters which, if I mistake not, contain some 
very extraordinary details concerning this episode in the life of the author of “ Indiana,” 
details which will at least possess the merit of arousing a discussion and of thus perhaps 
bringing to light undeniable facts now wholly unsuspected by the world at large. 
These letters—at all events, the special ones to which I allude—are, I think, still in 
Belgium, in the possession of M. de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. I trust they have not 
been destroyed, and that they will be given to the world unedited. Then, perhaps, 
finally and for ever will the light be shed upon all the interesting and pathetic events of 
which that little garret on the Quai St. Michel was the theatre, and the world will know 
which to pity and which to blame. 

It was old Prince Constantine Frederick Peter of Oldenburg, one of the greatest 
philanthropists Russia has ever produced, and a grandson of the Emperor Paul (by his 
daughter Catherine, afterwards Queen of Wurtemberg), who introduced me to Jules 
Sandeau at Vichy, about seven years before the death of the last-named. Prince Peter 
of Oldenburg only lived to do good and to preach his doctrine of universal peace, and 
as the author of “ Mdlle. de la Seiglitre ” was always the most tender-hearted, and at the 
same time, peace-loving of mortals, and as, moreover, a season at Vichy is so mono- 
tonous that, in order to pass the time away, one would gladly listen to any one talking 
about anything, provided they talked well, Sandeau and I, for one-and-twenty hot August 
days, every day and nearly all day long, meekly submitted to the Prince’s endless recitals 
of hobbies of his own—all of them in the highest sense philanthropical, some of them, 
indeed, dreams—as, for example, the era of universal and permanent peace which he 
firmly believed to be about to dawn—but most of them plans for the amelioration of his 
Cousin Alexander's II.’s subjects—schemes which he, the Prince, had already adopted, 
and spent immense sums of money in giving a fair trial to. Sandeau took me to his 
heart at once, and as I had always entertained feelings of the greatest admiration for 
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him and for his writings, and been for a long time desirous of making his acquaint- 
ance—lI was only too delighted to respond to his kind advances; and the friendship 
thus begun at Vichy continued and gained in power when we met a few months 
later in Paris. In fact, from that time up to a few months before his death, which 
took place some years later, I saw a great deal of him, off and on, during the 
winters and springs in Paris, and later on in the year at Vichy; and his oft-repeated 
assurances of affectionate regard for me are among those memories of which I am 
the most proud. He liked the society of very young men like myself, partly, no 
doubt, because it was so different from that of his old brother Academicians, and 
that of most of the rare Aaditués of his rooms in the Institut, and partly, perhaps, 
because it reminded him of his son, a most splendid young fellow, a naval officer, 
of whom I shall have occasion to speak later, and whose death absolutely broke 
his father’s heart; and this fact, coupled with that of my being a foreigner and 
therefore one possibly ignorant of, and, at all events, presumably unprejudiced 
about the French literary and social matters which interested and concerned 
him the most, led Emile Augier’s illustrious friend and collaborateur to speak 
more openly, fully, and confidentially to me about different matters than he was 
accustomed to do with most persons. Then again, although he lived a very retired life, 
wrapped up in the past as it were, he was, nevertheless, always greatly interested 
to hear about all that was going on in ever-active Paris, and it was a great pleasure 
to me to be able to enliven and amuse him, becoming, as it were, a connecting 
link between the busy outer world of that day and the quietude of those rooms in the 
Institut, where the gentle, tender-hearted old Academician, who looked for all the 
world like a cavalry officer ex retraite, sat dreaming of the long ago ;—Coming, for 
instance, from an evening with Hugo, and full of the oracular utterances of that demi- 
god ; or from one of de Girardin’s Sunday-night receptions (at one of which, by the 
way, seated en /éte-d-téte with the ex-Dictator in the smaller upper salon on the ground 
floor in the house in the Rue de la Pérouse, under the famous picture of Rachel on 
her deathbed, Gambetta, then at the very height of his popularity, condescended to 
give me nearly one entire hour’s experience of his wit, his audacious mendacity, his 
extraordinary charm of manner and his marvellous ignorance of English political 
history prior to the death of Lord Palmerston) ; or, from an amusing breakfast in the 
Rue Fortuny with Sarah Bernhardt; or from a morning of divine harmony spent in 
the Place Malesherbes alone with Gounod in his music room, while he improvised on 
the organ ; or from a chat with Renan in the Rue St. Guillaume (it was before he 
moved into the Rue de Tournon); or with Zola in that queer nest of his (long 
since abandoned) in the Rue de Boulogne ; or with Louis Blanc up in the very clouds 
in the Rue Royale ; or with Francois Coppée in his charmingly wild little garden in the 
Rue Oudinot; or from some purely social réunion where the news of the day was 
usually discussed by persons whose opinion was worth having—say, to take the most 
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brilliant example as the type of a class, the salon of “La Comtesse” in the Rue 
Tronchet—coming, I say, from any of these amusing meetings with amusing people, 
and giving a detailed account of all that had been going on to my dear old friend, 
seated in his quiet cabinet de travail, looking out on to the swift flowing Seine, and 
often in the midst of my chatter secretly wondering, as I made my old friend laugh 
at my gossip, whether the shades of, say Balzac, Gozlan and Gautier were not perchance 
present too, and listening to my senseless davardages with ghostly disapproval. The 
first thing I think which must have struck any one on being introduced to Sandeau 
during the last years of his life was the air of sweet and patient sadness, which gave to 
the military aspect of his face a character of pathos very particular and very touching, 
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a sadness which extended to his utterances. One of the first things, for instance, which 
he said to me when first I was introduced to him by Prince Peter, and in reply to my 
expressed hope that it was nothing serious that compelled him to come to Vichy, was : 
“Serious ? Well, ‘yes’ in one way, and ‘no’ in another. I am suffering from a most 
painful malady of the liver ”—and then he added, with a smile—-“ but, hélas, it has, 
unfortunately, not even the merit of being fatal!” But although the habitual expres- 
sion of his face was one of gentle sadness, and most of his words were tinged with the 
melancholy of retrospection at least, if not with a deeper sadness, it must not for one 
moment be imagined that his society was depressing, for quite the contrary was the 
fact, and he was an apparently inexhaustible mine of what the French term “ bonnes 
histoires,” which lost none of their charm by being devoid of that dressing which was 
called the “saupiquet” of Bussy Rabutin or the “acri gustu mordens” of Pliny. 
Goethe says somewhere—in Werther, I think (I quote from memory, but keep, I think, 
the sense)—that there is no more true and ardent joy than to see a great intelligence 
Opening to you ; and so to me one of the greatest delights I enjoyed in the society of 
Sandeau was to listen not so much to his anecdotes as to the high and noble views of 
life and its duties and its sorrows and its joys, its rewards and disappointments, not 
preached but expressed, with graceful wit and brilliant epigram, and enriched with 
apposite illustrations by this calm philosopher, whose heart remained as tender, true, and 
gentle to the end as it was the first time he ran up the long stairs leading to that 
famous garret on the Quai. No man more disinterested as regards money matters than 
Sandeau ever existed, and, in fact, he was one of the last of that race of men who 
worked more for the sake of art than for money. ‘ Ah,” he said to me once, “ the 
times have changed since I began to write, and doubtless have changed for the better. 
When I was young, men wrote merely for the sake of giving to the world proof of their 
talent or their genius ; money then was a secondary consideration ; we cared nothing 
for it, more’s the pity ; and I can assure you, mon enfant, that some of the greatest che/- 
@ euvres have been sold for next to nothing. It is not so nowadays. An author isa 
man of business, and very properly insists upon having his brain-work adequately paid 
for. Ah! if we had been wiser in my time we should all have been rich !” 

Some of my readers may remember that rather bitter and disappointed old pub- 
lisher Werdet, who always attributed all his disasters to Balzac, and may recollect his 
recounting how, when he was in great distress, Jules Sandeau (who himself was always 
a poor man), taking pity on his misery, actually made him a present of a manuscript 
novel to put him on his legs! The novel in question was that exquisite production 
“Le Docteur Herbeau.” ‘That he was robbed right and left goes without saying, but 
the idea of punishing the offenders, or even, of complaining, never entered into his 
head. Here is an example of the way Sandeau treated people who stole and appro- 
priated his brain-work, and made money out of it, while he himself remained poor. In 
1850 MM. Louis Couailhac and Bourdain took possession, without the consent or even 
knowledge of the author, of “ Madeleine,” by Sandeau, and turned it into a comedy 
in three acts, which they entitled “ Maurice et Madeleine,” and had produced at the 
Folies Dramatiques, without thinking it worth their while to offer any kind of remunera- 
tion to the author of the novel from which the play had been hacked. The comedy 
was a success—a great success for those days ; being played for ninety consecutive 
nights; and the following authentic letter, which La Pommeraye used to preserve 
preciously, shows the view Sandeau took of the matter. It is in reply to a line from 
M. Couailhac, informing him of the fact that a dramatised version of his story was 
ere long to be produced. “Je suis charmé, Monsieur, que le sujet de ce petit roman 
vous ait semblé digne de la scene : je fais des voeux sinctres pour le succés de vetre 
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pitce, et vous prie de vouloir bien m’envoyer une petite loge pour la premiére 
représentation.” Imagine Zola, Daudet, or any other successful novelist of to-day, 
meekly allowing a dramatist to take possession of one of his books and adapt it for 
the stage, and thinking himself fully, amply remunerated if he received “une petite 
loge” for the first representation! On another occasion, while walking in the Palais 
Royal with me, Sandeau observed, ‘“ When I was a young man we took what 
was Offered to us, and were only too happy if we knew the work we had done was 
first rate. The great works were done for glory, the daily articles for our daily bread. 
Look at Gautier, for instance: his criticisms and newspaper articles, which are all, 
or almost all, priceless gems, were written to keep the pot boiling. Look at Alphonse 
Karr: he has written much, and his books have been most successful, and yet I 
happen to know that he has made hardly any money by his pen. No; men of my 
day did not make a fortune by writing ; we wrote for the pleasure of giving to the 
world our ideas, and with the hope of making a name and becoming famous. It is 
all changed now, and changed for the better.” And these last words remind me 
to note down that no man was less exclusively a /audator temporis acti than my old 
friend. He of course regarded the days of his youth with great affection, and the 
most illustrious friends of his youth, Balzac, Gautier, Dumas féve, Madame Sand, 
and so on, as among the most important French literary personalities of the century ; 
but he was quite alive to the talents of the present day, and most just and unbiassed 
in his criticisms of them. This was especially noticeable in what he had to say 
about Sarah Bernhardt and Emile Zola. It was the fashion in those days (remember, 
I am speaking now of fourteen years ago) for the members of a certain clique of 
critics to find fault with the lady of the golden voice ; and some of them, Paul de 
Saint Victor among the number, used to complain openly that it was rank blasphemy 
to compare her talent for one moment with the great genius of Rachel. Now, 
Sandeau never approved of this hostile criticism of Sarah, and would have none 
of it; and this notwithstanding the fact that his greatest friend, his collaborateur, 
his devoted Emile Augier, rightly or wrongly, imagining that he had reason to 
complain of Mdlle. Bernhardt, used to abuse her like a pickpocket, and amuse 
himself by pointing out to Sandeau defects in her mode of acting. But Sandeau 
never swerved in his admiration for the great genius of Sarah, and was almost the 
first man of his age and set or éo/e who openly and candidly admitted that she was 
superior in many respects as an actress to the extraordinary woman (I mean, of 
course, Rachel) whose genius most critics on the wrong side of sixty had fully 
decided never could be equalled. Then, again, in his appreciation of Zola, Sandeau 
gave proof of a perspicacity, a courage, a fairness, a contempt for prejudice, which 
it was very extraordinary indeed to find in the Academic Circle in which Sandeau 
moved and had his friends, and wherein it was the fashion in those days to look upon 
the author of “ Les Rougons Macquarts” as something too vile and abject to be 
even worth a kick. I remember one night at Victor Hugo’s that great man abusing 
Emile Zola so to me that his words by reason of their very violence altogether lost 
their power, and at length, indeed, became as crude as any that. Zola himself 
could have put into the mouth of the least refined of his creations. Not only 
did Hugo, in language which was “painful and free” (his extraordinary violence in 
giving some of his opinions all his friends will remember), abuse what he con- 
sidered the immorality contained in Zola’s books, but he absolutely and positively 
denied that there was any possible shadow of merit of any kind to be found by 
the most diligent searcher in any one of his novels, from the first word to the last, 
and declared that they were one and all “dirty, false, and stupid.” My timidly- 
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put question as to whether “Cher maitre” thought this garbage would have any 
slight influence upon contemporary French fiction, brought about the thunderclap 
of bad language I have alluded to, and an appeal to poor Louis Blanc, who 
approached, smiled, shook hands, murmured an approving “C'est évident,” and 
dexterously took advantage of the first pause, the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, of stemming the tide of Jove’s inspired Billingsgate by pointing 
out to his Almightiness that a very pretty littke American lady, Henri Houssaye’s 
bride, was waiting to be embraced and made welcome. Sandeau was vastly 
amused when I described this scene to him, and said he was delighted to 
hear Hugo was young and strong enough still to wax angry over such trifles ; and 
then very naturally began discussing the subject which had excited the wrath of 
“The Master”—namely, the talent and works of Zola, and the possible effect and 
influence upon contemporary taste in fiction of his books. 

At that time Zola had not gone further than ‘La Faute de Abbé Mouret ” in his 
great series—at least, so far as I can remember ; at all events, neither “ L’Assommoir ” 
nor “ Nana” had seen the light, and Sandeau confined his criticisms to the first five 
books of the history of that very unpleasant Rougon-Macavart family, of which, to his 
mind the best was “ La Conquéte de Plassans.” ‘The man is full of power,” exclaimed 
Sandeau, “and it is perfectly idle and foolish for Hugo to deny it. All his books 
are very powerful. They are badly written, very coarsely thought out, and grossly 
exaggerated ; but the power is there, and very evident. In fact, to my mind, 
M. Zola has so much natural power that when he seeks to be powerful there is 
a superabundance of strength, and he becomes grotesque and monstrous, and 
even absurd. When, on the other hand, he makes no effort to startle you, he really 
thrills you, and I certainly think “La Conquéte de Plassans” one of the most 
extraordinary books published in the latter half of the century.* But do you know, 
mon enfant,” he continued, smiling in the sad, wistful fashion I have already spoken 
of, “that I have myself been accused of being a realist, a naturalist—-call it what you 
will?” The idea of giving either of these absurd names to an author whose works, 
one and all of them, are so essentially refined, so delicate in sentiment and elevated 
in tone, certainly seemed odd and almost impossible, if, indeed, anything in the way of 
literary affectation and eccentricity and extravagance in criticism were impossible. 
“Yes,” continued the author of “ Malle. de la Seigliére,” “a critic, anda very clever young 
critic, M. Eugene Lataye, now dead, who wrote in 1858 an article on me in LZ’ Artiste 
—the most flattering article I think I ever had written on me, asserts that he has 
discovered that I say somewhere ‘ Reality alone is fruitful—you must only take good 
care to learn to understand and love it.’ I must be one of the lovers of the ‘ Apre 
vérité’ about which poor Stendhal had so much to say. Of course, in one way he 
is right; no man, I think, loves truth more than I do, and I am convinced that 
whenever a work of fiction wanders away from truth it becomes, of a necessity, weak, 
no matter how great the charm of the author’s style may be. But to my mind only 
the highest, the best, the most ennobling truths should be dealt with in novels. There 
is, of course, a reverse side to every shield ; but surely the study of the best side is 
worthiest of the best talent, and, moreover, virtue in the largest sense of the word is a 
far more difficult thing to say anything new or interesting about than evil. Even 
without the genius of Balzac and Stendhal—depicted, I mean, by inferior artists 
the characters of Lucien de Rubempré and Julien Sorel would have been interesting ; 


* This criticism on Zola, and a great deal more which it is not necessary to quote here, struck 
me as so admirably true that I jotted it down there and then before Sandeau, and told him I should 
quote it. 
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but the personality of Eugénie Grandet (by the way, how Balzac hated to be con- 
gratulated on that book !) required all the strength of her creator’s art in the making. 
Moulded by an inferior hand the type would have been absolutely without interest, 
value, or truth. Of course I am speaking of novels dealing with the life of to-day 
—not of splendid Carnival shows of fancy and imagination like ‘Mdlle. de Maupin,’ 
for example, although even in such unrealities, when they are so fine and durable as 
that masterpiece, you will find the real out-weighing the fanciful—not in the matter 
of facts and incidents, of course, but in the analyses of sentiments. Broadly speaking, 
and especially in fiction, nothing that is not very real and very true, can live, and 
‘Mdlle. de Maupin’ lives and will live, because, though a work of pure imagination, 
it is ribbed through and through with reality and truth.” But on the subject of 
Theophile Gautier, Sandeau was never tired of talking. ‘ He was,” he said, “ without 
any exception the most delightful man I ever met. He never knew, I think, how 
very fond I was of him. He was the kindest and most generous-hearted of men, and 
completely devoid of any affectation.” 

“Which of his own works was his favourite?” I inquired. 

“* Mdlle. de Maupin.’ You see it was the work of his youth, and his darling. He 
wrote with extraordinary facility ; but my experience of great authors is that they 
generally do. See George Sand: all her greatest works were written without any 
effort. I doubt if there is even an erasure in the manuscript of ‘ Mauprat.’ ” 

As I knew that Sandeau wrote with the greatest difficulty, I called his attention to 
what Doudan says about this: “ Les esprits qui ont le plus de couleur et de pensées 
mélées & Pimagination son ceux qui sont les plus paresseux 4 produire, parce que le 
travail de réproduire cette confusion est difficile. Les esprits secs et froids et nets 
sont productifs. Ils n’ont que la peine de décalquer un trait fort simple.” 

But Sandeau would not be comforted. 

“ Doudan is an invention of Caro!” he said, smiling and shaking his head in 
dissent. 

Sandeau had a very firm belief in the platonic theory of every heart and character 
having its affinity—its other half, as it were ; and, concerning this, he seemed to be very 
thoroughly in earnest. 

“] wrote that in one of my books,” he told me one afternoon at Vichy, “ without 
knowing it was Plato’s theory, and fully believing it was original. To my mind there 
can be no doubt that this theory is true. I have seen so much in my life that goes 
to prove its truth. Unluckily, however, one sometimes fails to meet with one’s other 
half, or meets with it too late in life for the two parts to become one perfect and 
harmonious whole.” 

I often wondered afterwards, when I knew of Sandeau’s serious belief in this 
theory, in what person he could ever have thought he recognised the other half of 
himself—his affinity. Surely not in George Sand! Her greatest charm in his eyes 
must have been rather, I should think, that she was altogether dissimilar to him 
in temperament and nature; for, so far as I can discover (and I have studied the 
matter as closely as one who has never had the honour of knowing Madame Sand 
personally could do), there was not one single trait of character which the author 
of “Lelia” and the author of “La Maison de Penarvan” possessed in common. 
Sandeau had the greatest personal regard for Renan, and, of course, the very 
deepest admiration for the extraordinary intellectual gifts of the author of the “ Vie 
de Jésus”; but he could not, and would not, admit that Renan was right in what he— 
Renan—said to me about the lower classes in France being distinctly positivists and 
freethinkers. His arguments to prove that Renan was wrong in his estimate of the 
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condition of religious feeling among the people in France were not very powerful at 
any of the many times when he and I’ discussed the matter together ; and he would 
generally, at last, take refuge in a very flimsy piece of sentimentality of some kind, 
when I pressed him rather too closely with the very plain, straightforward statements 
which Renan would make. I remember one morning in Paris, very particularly (and 
this instance will serve admirably to illustrate what I mean), when, having just seen 
M. Renan and chatted with him, I called at the Institut to inquire how my friend, 
who had been suffering from a bad cold, was progressing. I found him almost 
entirely well, and so discharged my shells full of Renan at him without pity. 

“*M. Renan assures me,” said I, “ that, although all the working classes in France 
are free-thinkers, in the towns they are worse—they are anti-clerical.” 

Sandeau shook his head. 

“Only the thieves and outcasts,” he said. ‘The honest working-man in Paris 
has the same religious feeling as the honest working-man in the country.” 

“Well, you know M. Renan has studied the matter, and is an authority on the 
subject, and he assures me that in the country the peasants are simply sceptical, but 
that in the towns there is a deeply-rooted dislike to all that savours of priestcraft.” 

Sandeau shook his head. 

* Do you believe him ?” he said. 

“Tm afraid I must. The French working-man, he says, will not believe in the 
supernatural. Speak to him of angels, and he'll say, ‘Who has ever seen them, and 
what influence can we directly trace to them?’ Speak to him of prayer, and he will 
ask, ‘Can you prove to me that prayer has ever been of any avail ?’” 

“No man who has ever really suffered and prayed could possibly ask such a 
question,” exclaimed Sandeau, who, without being a religious man, had always a great 
respect for those who sought in religion comfort and consolation for their griefs and 
troubles ; though he himself, after the death of his boy, made no outward change in 
his religious observances. The death of this boy, as I have said, completely broke his 
heart. He was a young naval officer of the greatest promise, and died of consumption 
at Mentone. In the house adjoining the one in which the Sandeaus were staying 
with their dying son, another victim to the same horrible malady, phthisis, was 
staying,—in this case a young and beautiful girl. The two invalids got to hear of each 
other’s condition, and by degrees got into the habit of sending each other little 
presents ; any delicacy that their friends might bring them being exchanged and 
shared between the youth and the young lady, who thus became. warmly attached 
to each other on their death-beds, although they never saw each other. They 
both died on the same day. At Sandeau’s grave Emile Augier spoke in most 
pathetic terms of this son’s death. ‘It seemed to me,” remarked the great dramatist, 
with exquisite feeling, ‘ that Sandeau would have liked to have known that at his grave 
some mention was made of his son,” and read a very touching letter which the lad had 
written to his parents thirteen years before then, on the eve, as he thought, of an 
important naval combat. 

I have spoken of the great generosity of this most lovable of men, and of his extreme 
tenderness of heart. The following anecdote which Claretie tells, and with which I will 
conclude, will illustrate this. The story is a well-known one in Paris, and may, as 


Claretie says, have suggested to Balzac the awful episode of the servant girl selling 
herself to bring money to Lucien de Rubempré, who has not a penny wherewith to pay 
5 ) ’ ) 
the expenses of burying his mistress. Balzac and Sandeau lived on terms of the most 
perfect intimacy together in the old days when they were both richer in good spirits and - 
youth than in cash ; but it can hardly be said that they shared their worldly goods, such 
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as they were, in common ; for, as a matter of fact, it was Balzac who took everything. 


One day he came to Sandeau and said, “‘ Mon cher, I must have twenty francs—a louis. 
Find it for me. 


I’m going into Society to-night, and cannot go with my pockets quite 
empty. 


So pray do something, no matter what, but get me one louis.” Poor young 
Sandeau happened to be the happy possessor at that time of a certain great-coat, or 
rather mantle, such as was worn then, of which he was very proud ; and now, regardless 
of the fact that this was his only outer garment, and that it was midwinter, he slipped 
out with it on and came back without it in a few minutes, and handed a louis to Balzac, 
who noticed nothing, but took the money and departed. A few days later the author 
of ‘La Comédie Humaine,” came back and said, ‘ Lend me your great-coat.” Sandeau 
shook his. head. “I cannot, mon ami!” he replied. Then Balzac burst out into a 
torrent of abuse, upbraiding his poor young friend for his selfishness in refusing to 
render so paltry a service; and then suddenly pausing, he noticed Sandeau’s silence, 
saw the tears standing in his young friend’s eyes though a smile was on his lips, and 
in a moment the truth flashed upon him, and bursting into tears himself, he caught 
the young Limousin in his arms, and embraced him, sobbing, “I see it all! Oh! what 
a brute Iam! Will you forgive me?” 
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No. II. 


CLOSED my first paper with a description of the Basin. 
This, at the head, branches out on each side, like a T, into 
two smaller channels, called the North and the South Canals. 
The latter is merely ornamental. The other feeds the chain 
of lakelets that constitute the very heart of the grounds, 
and make this Exposition so exceptional. The buildings that 
give on the Basin are those of Agriculture, of Machinery, of 
the Administration, of Mines, of Electricity, and the south 
end of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts, which we last 
visited. They are set well back from the water, admitting 
of a noble esplanade. 

It was an extremely happy thought to fringe this with 
statues of our native animals ; for, apart from artistic effect, it 
will.serve to keep them in the visitors’ memory after they have become extinct—a fate 
that awaits them at no distant day, judging from the disappearance of the bison. 

Agricultural Building contains specimens of the cereals of the world, rows of 
reaping machines and thrashing machines, hand ploughs and steam ploughs ; in fact, 
everything, however remotely connected with the cultivation of the soil, you find 
within, excepting, alas! any hint as to how to keep up the prices of what you raise. 

The front half of the building is allotted to the exhibits of foreign countries, 
the rear to our own, among which our Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
are not forgotten. Nor are special industries lacking. Here are Swift’s Refrigerator 

Company, represented by an ornamental freight car, and Armour’s_ pavilion in 

white and gold. Indeed, these little booths are unique, though the style of some 

is hardly suggestive of their contents. For instance, you enter a little Trianon-like 
edifice, perhaps, to find within a display of axle grease ; while in another, Corinthian 
columns and Greek porticoes enshrine nothing more holy than chewing tobacco 
or lubricating oils. Some, on the other hand, are strictly appropriate. Arches of 
beer-kegs lead you into some brewery exhibit; and over one of these—presumably 




















to mark the universal dominion of hops—is a globe representing the world. 
It is seventeen feét in diameter, and is supported by colossal figures. Some 
of the packing companies come out strongly with gilded stars above their towers, 
while over one majestically sits a crowned hog. 

A still happier adaptation of art to the materialistic tendencies of the day finds 
expression in the duplication of O’Connell’s tower at Cork in bottles of whisky. 
Colorado, however, counteracts the effects of these, and by her display of Manitou 
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water bids fair to reconcile the world to total abstinence. But, best of all, is a 
pavilion flanked by four little pagodas, from each of, which smiles a beautiful young 
girl, in happy personification of the four different quarters of the globe. Nor are 
there wanting historical souvenirs. The plough of General Putnam, left like that 
of Cincinnatus at his country’s call, is found near a statue of the Venus of Milo 
in chocolate; and maple-sugar exhibits and cider presses, vie with automatic 
twine-winders and binders of I know not what. 

And yet, as I gaze upon all this heterogeneous display, this commingling of 
| products of the different nations of the world, a reflection occurs to me that is far 
from encouraging. Roughly speaking, one half of the population of the United 
States is engaged in one form or another of agriculture. The value of this industry 
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The Building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 








has been steadily declining with the cheapening of transportation, and the growing 
use of improved machinery in less favoured parts of the world, as in India for 
instance. But if the profits of the industry in which one half of our population 
is engaged continue to fall, will American labour in other fields be able to sustain 
its present ratio of value? Indeed, has a decline not already begun, and are not the 
spread of socialism, of populism, and the demand for cheap silver money, but a 
reflection of the farmers’ distress ? 

It is a fact of tremendous import to us, the favoured labourers of the earth, this 
cheap intercommunication between the poles of civilisation as it were. For cheap 
intercommunication on the scale on which we now have it, and extending to peoples 
of such different standards of living from our own, has not been long enough in 
operation to have its full significance recognised. It must tend to equalise the 
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extremes, and, by lowering the labour of the higher, and raising the labour of the 
lower, to bring the value of all toward a common mean. 

Machinery Hall has a little more machinery, and on a larger scale, than the 
usual exhibit. The wheels seem to be greater, and to revolve more quickly. You 
have to be more cautious, too, not to be caught up by this, ground down by that, 
or sawn in twain by the other. 

Here the true genius of America shines out. You feel in the presence of a 
superior force—-a power that takes no thought of the individual, and casts him 
aside when his utility has departed as so much dross. It is the power of the 
nineteenth century—hard, ugly, cruel; a century that has, in fact, but one 


recommendation—given our choice, we should hardly select any other to live in. 
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Bridge across South Canal, Side of Agricultural Building on Right. 


Administration Hall, as its name implies, contains the bureaus and offices of 
the Administration of the Fair. It is claimed to be the most beautiful ; yet, from 
an architectural standpoint, I hardly think its claim is good. The dome is too 
large for the wings, and its position enhances its effectiveness. It is the head centre, 
as it were, of the imposing mass of buildings I have described, and it has that colossal 
fountain of Columbia before it. Besides, it is embellished by more than usually 
fine statues and sculptured decorations. Winged figures are grouped about the 
base of the dome, and ornament the tops of the pavilions. Some of these groups 
are actually sublime. In that of ‘ War,” you can almost hear the ring of the trumpets ; 
and you instinctively press forward to receive on your brows the extended wreath, 
with such enthusiasm are you inspired. Indeed, there is hardly an exalted sentiment 
that does not find itself symbolised in statue or basso, either within or without this 
edifice—Religion, Patriotism, Strength, Love of Liberty, Diligence, and (what no one 
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will deny that we require also to keep before our eyes) Respect for Tradition. The 
wealth of nude or partially draped male or female figures amply proves that we are 
getting out of our swaddling clothes—so far as Art is concerned. And yet I may 
be permitted an observation which, though it perhaps more properly belongs to 
my first paper on the Fine Art Display, has an equal pertinency now. A certain 
class of picture which, in other exhibits, is usually surrounded, is absolutely avoided 
here ; and I noticed young girls coming opposite canvases which might hang without 
comment in any ordinary drawing-room, start and make off like frightened deer at 
sight of an ambush. 

Mining Hall contains specimens of ores of all kinds, from all countries of the 
world, and machinery of all kinds for working them. Just at the moment when 














Fine Arts Building, from North Pond. 


there is so little gold in the country, several nuggets of that metal, worth about 
$50,000, are extremely tempting. Specially imported Kaffirs from the Kimberley 
Fields of South Africa show the method of digging and washing diamonds; and, 
speaking about diamonds, there are some that have literally dropped from the 
skies, in the shape of meteoric stones. Louisiana certainly outdoes herself in 
her seven-foot statue of Lot’s wife in rock salt. Though England’s Statue of 
Liberty, in the same material, is five feet taller, the most patriotic Briton must 
acknowledge Louisiana’s inspiration in choosing a subject for sculptured sa/¢ to 
be far happier. Then, there are crystal caves and opalescent grottoes, and displays 
by Asphalt Paving Companies, which I trust some of our municipal governments 
will patronise. Speaking of gold—to which I must confess my mind has a tendency 
to revert—there is shown the original nugget with whose discovery, on January 
1gth, 1848, Mr. James W. Marshall electrified the world, enticing thousands to 
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the State of California, building up with it the rest of our country, and directing 
that grand movement of civilisation, and of peoples, which finds apt description 
in the expression, “The March of Empire—Westward !” 

I visited the Electrical Building at night. I shall never forget the magnificence 
of that scene. You are at the head of fire—in a sun, as it were, from which all 
the light radiates. Every electric company of the world tries literally to outshine 
the other, in every colour and form conceivable: in great stars and rainbows, in 
blazing circles, and in suspended loops—some stationary, some moving, now slowly, 
now quickly,—flashing kaleidoscopically, and in the middle, a pavilion made of 
cut glass, illuminated inside and out. If the building is the centre of light, this 











Entrance to Mining Building, Electrical Building to the Left. 


pavilion is its very heart. Benjamin Franklin stands as a fitting statue to welcome 
you at the entrance of Electrical Hall, and, if I remember rightly, Jupiter Tonans 
was somewhere above. But the scenic effect of this display was not the most 
distinct impression I took away with me that evening. On dismissing my chair-boy, 
I offered him a quarter of a dollar over his fare. ‘What is this for?” he inquired. 

“To get a glass of beer,” I unreflectingly replied. A horrified look came 
‘over his face. 

“We have taken the pledge,” he said. ‘That is one of the conditions of 
our employment here.” 

I subsequently learned that a large percentage of these young men were divinity 
students. There was a certain earnestness about them, too, which I found duplicated 
in the faces of the visitors, when I came to observe the latter more particularly. 
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Till now, I had only noticed one peculiarity. They never laughed: otherwise 
they were featureless—both in dress and in expression. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher used to say we had classes in America, but we did not talk about them. 
Assuredly we have, and it is very easy to distinguish them—if you only have 
the secret. It is this. All the rich dress poorly, and all the poor dress richly. 
These people were neither richly dressed nor poorly dressed. Consequently they 
belonged to the class between. Of the three broad types that one associates with 
such a show, two were lacking—those at the extremes of the social scale. Master- 
mechanics, builders, well-to-do farmers, country clerks, and shopkeepers—these were 
the types principally represented: the great middle class—the bone and sinew of 
the land—who had come not for amusement, but, as these young chair-men had 











The Fisheries Bui'ding. 


come, for instruction. Then I seemed to find an explanation for the absence of 
laughter. They were intent on learning, on taking back with them suggestions 
and ideas in their various pursuits, and had no time to laugh. ‘The very restaurants 
on the grounds show the type that principally use them. While the food that 
you could order was good, it was neither choice, nor served as it would be in 
any first-class restaurant in New York or Chicago. In several places waitresses 
attended to your wants, and somehow reflected the friendliness that distinguished 
the guests. They belonged to the same type as those they served, and tried to 
make you feel at home--I mean they were non-professional. This was particularly 
the case at the Department of Public Comfort, which is a sort of semi-official 
restaurant and reception hall. As a rule, I lunched there, because of the charming 
pavilions on its roofs. 
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The Fisheries Building is hard by—and this may be said to begin the second series 
of important buildings which surround the Lagoon, as the first series encircles the 
Basin. Perfect as the Fisheries exhibit is in every respect, I felt a tendency to 
disappointment on entering it, as I did, indeed, on entering the buildings generally in 
this Fair. I can only explain it by the supposition that the interiors of all Expositions 
are necessarily alike, or that the outside effects here are so complete, so satisfying, so 
perfect, that you resent leaving them even for a moment. I remember a prevalence of 
stuffed fish on wooden plaques—of all kinds of fish, from sharks to Spanish mackerel. 
I remember a sabre made from the proboscis of a sword fish, and a profusion of nets. 
There were also innumerable specimens of fishing boats, with an appropriate smell of 
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The Women's Building. 


oakum and of tar. Then there are aquaria, and a delightful arrangement of diminutive 
lakes, formed from a fountain thirty odd feet high to represent cascades. In the little 
basins are the different fish of Illinois. Another State—Missouri, I think—has a 
huge tank seventy feet long, and it is hardly too much to say that every considerable 
lake, river, and harbour, fresh or salt, is represented here by finny ambassadors of 
large and small degree. Then, as if there were not enough in the life, there are fish 
in alcohol. The processes of restocking depleted waters are shown, and there are 
specimens from the Government hatcheries; while different forms of historical 
implements from the earliest periods exemplify the growth of fishing as an industry. 
Nor is the purely sporting side of fishing neglected; and the gentle heart of Izaak 
Walton would be touched by the prominent part played by rods, reels, and landing 


nets. Cool colonnades on each side of the building carry you off to pastures new. 
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The Woman’s Building bears its origin on its face—beautiful rather than strong 
—hysterical in its decorations, and incomplete in its design. I am not myself 
responsible for this severe criticism: it was made by my chair-boy. Probably he 
had been crossed in love at some period of his existence, and thus retaliated on the 
sex and its temple. Nevertheless, I wish the room devoted to the cooking school 
inside had been as large as that devoted to concerts, lectures, and “long talks by 
distinguished women.” 

Two-thirds of the misery in this world, it is claimed, comes from drink. If the 
truth could be only known, I am inclined to believe a far larger amount would be found 
to come from badly prepared food, and that dyspepsia, as a crime breeder, outrivals 
intemperance itself. 

















The Horticultural Building. 


Why the State chair of Mexico should figure here, I do not know ; but here it is, 
in all its wealth of red and gold. It so nearly resembles a throne, that perhaps 
President Diaz sent it in order to remove temptation to a distance. The Queen of 
Italy exhibits some beautiful laces, which only a woman’s knowledge can describe. 
The Duchess of Abercorn, too, makes a fine display in the same line; while there are 
good specimens of the handiwork of Queen Victoria and the English Princesses. <A 
room devoted to the London Hospital Nurses’ Association is instructive rather than 
attractive ; and there is near this a typewriting bureau, where you are informed how 
much female typewriters and stenographers earn per year in the United States. I 
think the amount is some seventy millions of dollars. I should like to compare the 
figures with those representing the earnings of authors. 
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The new method of gilding china, discovered by the Misses Healey, is interesting ; 
and when I mention a portrait of Paul du Chaillu, I have mentioned all I remember. 
Oh, no! the Japanese women’s thread painting is both beautiful and curious ; and 
the exhibit of our own Indian women is rather pathetic when you think how we are 
crowding them and theirs off the earth. 

The limits of my space forbid my describing Horticultural Hall—-otherwise than as 
an immense conservatory, with a huge dome in the middle, filled with the plants and 
flowers of the world. Among the many interesting features within are dwarfed trees 
from Japan. ‘They are a species of cedar or pine, only two feet high, and a couple of 
hundred years old. 

Transportation Building adjoins Horticultural Hall. It contains everything for 
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The Transportation Buildings. 


transportation, from a Mexican go-cart to the finest locomotive ; from a trolley to a 
flying machine ; from buggies and perambulators to ambulances and hearses. Most 
important, from the increased security given to travel by their invention, is the New 
York Air Brake Company’s exhibit. A practical illustration of the system is shown by 
a train of a hundred cars—the limit, I believe, of control by this brake. 

Stephenson’s old locomotive, “ The Rocket,” too, is here. He built it to compete 
for a prize (which he won) of five hundred pounds, offered by the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway Company, in 1829, for the best and speediest engine. 

The track on which it now stands was a section of that over which the contest was 
run, and forms part of the London and North Western Railway Company’s exhibit. 
This Company, absorbing the Liverpool and Manchester Railway into its great system, 
has thus inherited the glory of introducing Stephenson to the world. Compare the little 
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‘Rocket ” with the modern locomotive, “‘ Queen Empress,” if only to see the wonderful 
progress achieved by the “iron horse” between the dates of 1829 and 1893. <A 
sleeping saloon, belonging to the same Company, shows the latest achievements in the 
art of English railway carriage building. It is forty-two feet long, contains four sleeping 
compartments, and challenges our own in comfort and luxury. 

I think it was in this same building that an exact duplicate, in miniature, of 
the ill-fated Vicforta was placed.. A curious, if not sympathetic, crowd was about 
it, and it was draped in black. ‘Then there are Alaskan war-canoes, and cannon, 
and specimens of steel armour-plate. A magnificent sleigh of the King of Bavaria 
recalls the time of Louis XV.; and a State carriage of the late Emperor of Brazil 
stands next to a barouche of Daniel Webster. In the contrast between monarchical 
splendour and republican plainness which they offer, they seem to typify the two 
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Convent of Rabida. 





: different forms of government that, ever since the beginning, have been struggling 
for the mastery of this tired old world. ‘Talking about carriages, I saw in one 
of the carriage builders’ exhibits the nearest approach to perpetual motion I ever 
expect to behold—a bicycle wheel on roller axles. It was always revolving without 
apparent impulse, conveying the impression that it had started sympathetically with 
the other machinery on the opening of the Exhibition, and had been rolling ever 
since on its own account. 

I was much disappointed in the live stock exhibit. They had all died on their 
way to the grounds, or had taken a wrong turn, perhaps, into one of the industries 
for which Chicago is so celebrated, and had been slaughtered by mistake, or 
some other dire fate had befallen them; for, up to the time I left, they had 
not made their appearance. Perhaps their absence explained the meagre nature 
of the dairy show; for, with the exception of a statue representing Julius Cesar 
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(I think it was Julius Cesar) in butter, and a considerable collection of empty 
pots and pans, there was nothing to be seen here either. Possibly I had got into 
a side building. 

One of the coolest, pleasantest, airiest, and most characteristic exhibits is that 
of Forestry. Indeed, I shall never forget the pleasant hour I passed therein, and 
how amply it atoned for my last two disappointments. Nor was it crowded. 
Indeed, with the exception of the exhibitors, hardly a dozen people were there. 
Of all unexpected personalities, one was an English Guardsman, in cuirass and 
scarlet tunic, plaintively surveying an equally titanic specimen of a Californian 
red-wood tree. 














Horticultural Building on Left, and Illinois Dome in Distance. 


Surely such a variety of woods was never beheld before, and from all the countries 
of the world!—from the Philippine Isles and the British Isles; from Hottentot- 
land and No-man’s-land; from Maine and Cuba. Here were double trees from 
Connecticut (two different kinds growing together), and specimens of their tree 
claims from Nebraska and Dakota. Here were dye-woods from the Argentine, 
ebonies from India, and mahoganies from whence they ought to» come—some in 
polished slabs, some in great trunks, and others, again, made up into fancy or 
useful articles. Possibly the most important of all the displays are the methods 
shown by Germany and France for the preservation and development of standing 
timber. A cooler and more delightful exhibit I never saw. It had the freshness of 
a forest by the sea—actually a forest—for it was built of great upright tree-trunks. 
The doors and windows were open, admitting the breeze from the lake, and there 
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was a verandah running the entire length. I think its charm was enhanced by the 
fact that it was so different from the other buildings, and by the sweet fragrance 
of the woods which pervaded it. 

The paucity of visitors within brought forcibly to my notice the slimness of 
the attendance generally at the Fair; for even on July 4th the grounds had been 
far from crowded. A visitor, with whom I engaged in conversation on leaving the 
Forestry Building, enlightened me. 

“This talk of Sunday opening has scandalised the religious sense of the 
community,” he said. “Many people who would have come have remained away.” 

“But surely more would have come. Consider the masses who have only 
Sunday at their disposal.” 











View of Lagoon, with Horticultural Building on Left. 


“This Fair is not for the masses,” he returned. 

I think he spoke truly. 

The Convent of Rabida, hard by, is in a way the most important building in 
the grounds. The home and asylum of Columbus, it has well been called the 
Corner Stone of American History. Within its walls have been gathered together 
all the attainable souvenirs and relics of the great explorer—a cannon and anchor 
of the Santa Maria, his commission as admiral, autograph letters concerning his 
voyage to America, and his contract with the King and Queen of Spain. Unfor- 
tunately, when I visited the Convent, it was packed to a degree that offered a 
striking contrast to the small attendance at the Forestry Building. In fact, once 
inside, I was carried along by the crowd, with hardly the capacity to so much 


as turn my head. Consequently, its priceless contents, for the most part, were lost 
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to me. A little cloistered court lingers in my memory, however, a few roughly 
executed pictures and portraits — presumably connected with Columbus—and «a 
large map studded over with brass pegs to portray the cities in the United States 
named after the great discoverer. It was not till you had been carried through 
the building, and could glance back, that you appreciated how perfect the repro- 
duction of the Convent was, and how happily selected its site. Reared on a large, 
bare, isolated rock, with cactus plants and palm trees about it, and the line of 
deep blue water beyond, the transition to Spain was perfect. Indeed, nothing 
could have better exemplified my meaning as to the startling nature of the surprises 
that meet you in the Columbian Exhibition than coming from the Forestry Building 
to this little convent on its desolate rock. 

Having arrived at this point, I would suggest your returning home by boat. 
You will pass through the Lagoon, the largest of the lakelets that form, as it were, 
the heart of the grounds, and you will, moreover, see the buildings we have last 
entered from a new standpoint. I would also allow myself plenty of time; for 
the lakes contain numerous little islands, where, if you land, you will be amply 
repaid. On them you will find rose gardens embowered among trees ; little temples, 
and bamboo summer-houses and cafés, and (most unexpected) on one of them a 
facsimile of David Crockett’s cabin, that border-statesman, soldier, and wit, who 
died in the Alamo that Texas might become a State. In truth, these islands are 
little gems in beauty, with a surprise at every turn and behind every bush. On 
the waters swans and ducks are about you on every side, and all kinds, shapes, 
and descriptions of boats, from the smokeless little electric launch of modern times 
back to the gala barge wherein Venice went out to wed the Adriatic, carved and 
gilded, with velvet awnings, and gondoliers attired in the costumes of the period. 
Yes, here is the real beauty of this Exposition; here is the true charm. ‘These 
water-effects alone make it as superior to preceding Expositions as ‘“ Hyperion 
to a Satyr.” 

And yet, as you glide along, a sense of sadness steals over you. You resent 
the fact that in three short months all will have passed away, leaving, like the 
strain of some faint dream-music, a recollection too beautiful for expression, too 
tangible to define. 

Lioyp Bryce. 
(70 be concluded.) 
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SH! did you hear a coo-ee?” 
I shook my head in some astonishment. My host seemed 

a good fellow ; but hitherto he had proved an extremely poor 
companion, and for five minutes, I suppose, neither of us had 
said a word. My eyes had fallen from the new well, with 
its pump and white palings shining like ivory under the full 
moon, to our two shadows skewered through and through by 


‘ 





those of the iron hurdles against which we were leaning. 
These hurdles enclosed and protected a Moreton Bay fig, 
which had been planted where the lid of the old well used to lie, so I had just been 
told ; and I had said I wondered why one well should have been filled in and another 
sunk so very near the same place, and getting no answer I had gone on wondering for 
those five minutes. So if there had been any sound beyond the croaking of the 
crickets, which you grow as used to as the ticking of a clock, I felt certain that I 
must have heard it too. On the other hand, I was a very new chum, whereas 
Warburton of Gunbar was a ten- 
year bushman, whose ear might 
well be quicker than mine to 
catch all sounds of the wilder- 
ness ; and when I raised my eyes 





inquisitively there was a light in 
his that made me uncomfortable. 
“Hear it now?” he said 
quietly, and with a smile, as a 
seaman points out sails invisible 
to the land-lubber. “I do— 
plainly.” a 
“T don’t,” I candidly replied. “ But 
if it’s some poor devil lost in the mallee, 
for God’s sake let’s set to work and 
find him !” 
His homestead, you see, was in the heart \ 
of the mallee, and on the edge of a ten- 
mile block which was one tangle of mallee 
and porcupine scrub from fence to fence. I 
shuddered to think of any one being bushed 
in that stuff, for away down in Warburton’s 
eyes there was a horror that had gone like a 
bullet to my nerves. I was therefore the more —*- — ~/ S'S 
surprised at the dry laugh with which he answered : « *Hear it now? he said quietly.” 
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“You'd better stop where you are.” 

I could not understand the man. He was not only the manager of Gunbar, 
but overseer and storekeeper as well, an unmarried man and a solitary. One’s first 
impression of him was that his lonely life and depressing surroundings had sadly 
affected his whole nature. He had looked askance at me when I rode up to the 
place, making me fancy I had at last found the station where an uninvited guest 
was an unwelcome innovation. After that preliminary scrutiny, however, his manner 
had warmed somewhat. He asked me several questions concerning the old country 
from which we both came; and I remember liking him for putting on a black 
coat for supper, which struck me as a charming conceit in that benighted spot, 
and not a woman within twenty-five miles of us. But his new eccentricity 
pleased me less. Either he was chaffing me, and he had heard nothing (but 
his sombre manner made that incredible), or he was prepared to let a fellow- 
creature perish fearfully without an attempt at rescue. I was thankful when he 
explained himself. 

“T know who it is, you see,” he said presently, striking a match on the hurdle 
and re-lighting his pipe; “it is all right.” 

“ But who is it?” said I; for that would not do for me. 

“It’s Mad Trevor,” he returned gravely. ‘Come now!” he added, looking 
me in the face much as he had done before inviting me to dismount; “do you 
mean to say you have got as far as this and never heard the yarn of Mad Trevor 
of Gunbar ?” 

I made it clear that I knew nothing at all about it, and in the end he told me 
the story as we stood in the station yard, and lounged against the iron hurdles right 
under the great round moon. 

“My boy, I was as young as you are when I came to this place; but that’s 
very near ten years ago, and ten years take some time in the mallee scrub. Yes, 
I know I look older than that; but this country would age anybody, even if nothing 
happened to start your white hairs before their time. I’m going to tell you what 
did happen within my first two months on this station. Mad Trevor was manager 
then, and he and I were to run the show between us as soon as I knew my business, 
To learn it, I used to run up the horses at five o’clock in the morning, and run 
’em out again last thing at night, for the drought had jolly nearly dried us up, and 
in the yard yonder we had to give every horse his nose-bag of chaff before turning 
him out. Well, between sparrow-chirp and bedtime I was either mustering or 
boundary-riding, or weighing out rations in the store, or taking them to the huts 
in the spring-cart, or making up the books, or sweeping out my store, or cleaning 
up the harness ; but I never had ten minutes to myself, for old Trevor believed in 
making me work all the harder because I was only to get my tucker for it till I 
knew the ropes. And for my part I’m bound to say I thoroughly enjoyed the life 
in those days, as I daresay you do now. The rougher the job, the readier was I to 
tackle it. So I think the boss was getting to like me, and I know I liked him; but 
for all that, he was mad, as I soon found out from the men, who had christened 
him Mad Trevor. 

“Tt appeared that he had come to Gunbar some three or four years before me, 
with his young wife and their baby girl, Mona, who was five years old when first 
I saw her—riding across this very yard on her father’s shoulders. Ay, and I can 
see her now, with her yellow head of hair and her splendid little legs and arms! 
She was for ever on Mad Trevor’s back, or in his arms, or on his knee, or at 
his side in the buggy, or even astride in front of him on the saddle-bow ; and her 
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father’s face beaming over her shoulder, and his great beard tickling her cheeks, 
and he watching her all the time with the tenderest love that ever I saw in human 
eyes. For, you see, the wife had died here on Gunbar, and lay buried in the 
little cemetery we have behind the stock-yards; but she was going to live again 
in little Mona; and Trevor knew that, and was just waiting. 

“ But his trouble had driven him mad, you know ; for often I have been wakened 
when I’d just dropped off, by hearing him come down the verandah trailing his 
blanket after him; and away he would go to camp all night on his wife’s grave ; 
and the men had heard him talking to her up there; and it would have made 
your heart bleed for him, he was such a rough-and-ready customer with all of us 
but the child. 

“Well, one day we were out on the run together, he and I, in the buggy. It 
was to fix a new rope round the drum of the twelve-mile whim—at the far side 
of the mallee, that is—and I recollect he showed me how it was done that day, 
so that I never needed showing again, and it was because I was quickish at picking 
up such things that he liked me. But a brute of a dust-storm came on just as 
we finished, and we had to wait at the whim-driver’s hut till it was over; and 
that was the first time I ever heard him mention little Mona’s name behind her 
back. For the whim-driver had a fine coloured print, from some Christmas number, 
stuck up over his bunk, and it was a treat to hear the poor boss beg it from him to 
take home to the little one. It was as though the bare thought of the child made 
a difference in the look of his eye and the tone of his voice ; ; 
for he had been swearing at the rope and us in his best 
style ; but he never swore once on the drive back, 
—he only made me hold the rolled print in my 
hand the whole time; and I was to take tre-////// / 
mendous care of it, and hand it over to him the 
moment we pulled up in the yard here, so that 
he might give it to the little one 
first thing. But that was not to \& $7 ; \ 
be: the child was lost. She had 
been missing since the time 
of the dust-storm, which was 
mid-day, and all hands but ¢ 
the cook who told 7 
us, and the nurse 
who was respon- *=* 
sible and prostrate, == ~ 
were out searching 
for her already. Pe 

“Mad Trevor took ~~“ the news without immediately 
getting down from the buggy, typ 7 4 and with none of the bluster 
which he had usually ready for : the most trivial trouble. But 
his face was all hair and freckles ; and I recollect how the freckles stood out when 
he turned to speak to me, and to this day I can feel the pinch of his fingers on 
the fleshy part of my arm. 

“*¢Harry,’ he says, in a kind of whisper, ‘you must take out these two, and 
then run up Bliicher and Wellington; and you must drive that nurse girl away 
from this, Harry—you must take her away this very night. For if my child is 
dead, I'll kill her too—by God, but I will!’ 



















“It was a treat to hear the 
poor boss beg it of him.” 
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“ But the nurse had seen us drive up, and as Mad Trevor crossed the yard heavily, 
like a dazed man, she ran out from the verandah and threw herself at his knees, 
sobbing her heart out. And what he said to her first I could not hear distinctly : 
I only know that in another moment he was crying like a child himself. No wonder, 
either, when the mallee is the worst kind of scrub to get lost in, and there had been 
enough dust to clean out deeper tracks than a child’s, and when it was growing 
late in the afternoon, and the poor little thing out for hours already. But it was 
the pitifulest sight you ever saw—the servant girl in hysterics and Mad ‘Trevor 
steadying his voice to take the blame off her he’d said he’d kill. Ay, he was standing 
just in front of the verandah, within three yards of where we are now, and that rolled- 
up print was still in his hand. 

“So no more was said about my carting the poor girl off that night ; but Wellington 
and Bliicher were run up all the same, and at sundown they were bowling the buggy 
away back to the twelve-mile with me in her. You see, the twelve-mile whim-driver 
was Gunbar George, our oldest hand, who knew every inch of the run, so the boss 
thought that George would lay hold of little Mona sooner than he could, if she was 
in the mallee. And that’s where she was, we were all quite certain ; and George was 
certain too, when I told him; and he told me of a man he himself had once found 
in our mallee, stone-dead, with ‘died from thirst’ scratched in the grime on the 
bottom of his quart pot, and all within a mile of this very homestead. 

“That wasn’t a pretty story to leave behind with a new chum who was going to 
camp alone in a lonely hut for the first time of asking, and nothing to think about 
but the poor little bairn that was lost. I tell you, I shall remember that night as long 
as I live, and how I felt when I had seen the last of George and the buggy in the 
moonlight ; for by that time it was night, and just such another as this, with the moon 
right overhead, as round as an orange, and not a cloud in the sky. Ah! we have 
plenty of nights like that in the back-blocks, and one full moon is as like the last 
as two peas, for want of clouds ; and somehow they always seem to come before they’re 
due ; yet it’s a weary while to look back upon, with that night at the end of all, like 
a gate after five miles of posts and wire. Say now—have you never heard him all this 
time?” He had paused, with his head bent and on one side. 

I replied that I had heard nothing but his story; that what I wanted to hear 
was the end of it, and that Mad Trevor would keep until then. He smiled as I 
said that, and stood listening for another minute or more, with his eyes drawn back 
into his head. 

* Ah, well,” he tossed up his head and went on, “it came to an end in time, like 
most nights ; but the worst was before it began, when I could hear George cracking 
his whip whenever I stood still. So I stood still until I knew I should hear him 
no more, and then I blew up the fire for my tea, for I was hungry. But Lord, 
you'll hear how your boots creak the first time you camp alone in a hut—especially 
if it’s a good one with a floor to it like our twelve-mile! I tell you I took mine 
off, and then I put them on again, because my stocking-soles made just as much noise 
in their own way, and it was a creepier way. Then there are two or three rooms 
to the hut out there—it’s a fine hut, our twelve-mile—and I had to poke my nose 
into them all before I was ready for my tea. And then I had to walk right round 
the hut in the moonlight, and I was glad when I’d done that, as if it had been 
a desert island. But it was lighter outside than in, for I had nothing but a slush- 
lamp—you know, a strip of moleskin in a tin of mutton fat—and I didn’t understand 
the working of one in those days any better than I suppose you would now. Well, 
then, the whim-water at the twelve-mile is brackish, so I had to fill the billy at an open 
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tank that was getting low ; but there'd been a tantalising little shower of sixty points 
a day or two before that had made the water muddy ; and I very well remember that 
the billy looked full of tea before I opened my hand to slip the tea in. Then the hut 
was swarming with bull-ants, and they came crawling up the sides of the billy and into 
the tea where I had set it to cool on the floor; and the light was so bad that I had 
to chance those ants, because you couldn’t tell them from tea-leaves. Well, I could 
have enjoyed the experience, and thought of the fine letter home it would have made, 
if I hadn’t been thinking all the time of that poor little thing in the mallee. I was 
a newer chum than you are, and there was a kind of interest in turning my pouch 
inside out for the last pipeful of the cut-up tobacco I had brought up with me from 
Melbourne. It was one of the last fills of cut-up that ever I had until 

you handed me your pouch to-night, because when you once get : 

used to the black cakes you'll find you'll stick to them. And Mis, rE 
I sat and smoked my pipe on the doorstep, and kept | Tit | 

























looking at the moon, and thinking of the old people in ey if 
the old country, and what if they could see me there? tt } 
I daresay you think like that sometimes, but you'll find Th 
you get over that too. It was worse to think of that ~f 


little mite in the mallee scrub ; and how she had sat 
on my knee the night before, and how she would 
come into my store when I was doing the books, 
spill the flour about, and keep on asking questions. 
That’s the store over there, at the other side of the new 
well, with the bell on top and the narrow verandah 
in front ; I'll show you little Mona’s height on the 
centre post : I had to measure her every morning, 
because I once got her to bed by telling 
her she only grew when she was asleep. #& 
“Well, thinking wouldn’t do any good, 
and my last pipe of cut-up was soon done, for 
it was nothing but powder. I had brought 
a cake of the black stuff with me, but it was 
too strong for me in those days. So then I 
thought I had better turn in, though it was 
only ten o'clock ; so I took my blanket 
and the slush-lamp to the little dark =< 
room at the back, and pulled off my — 
coat and boots, and spread my blanket 
on George’s bunk. And before I lay _ 
down—well, I thought I should like to \ 
put in a prayer for the poor little thing \\*\\ \) that was lost ; and I reckon 
it was about the last time I was ever on 






\ “1 thought | should like to 
\ put in a prayer for the poor 
\ \ little thing that was lost.” 


.my knees at that business, 


rn 


for you'll find these back-blocks don’t \ make a man more religious 
than he need be. But it was a comfort to me that night; and, 


while I was kneeling, a little kitten of George’s, that I’d never noticed when I 
first looked into the room, came out and went for my stocking-soles; and that 
was another comfort, I tell you! Mind you, I was twelve miles from a house, 
and five from the nearest fellow-creature, a boundary-rider on the next run. I 
had never been able to get that out of my head, so the kitten was a godsend, 
and though he would come on to the bed to tickle my toes, I wouldn’t have been 
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without him for all I was worth. I had a paper too—one of my home papers 
that I hadn’t had time to read; and I stuck up the slush-lamp, and strained my 
eyes at the print until I couldn’t keep them open any longer; and what with the 
kitten, that was purring very loud at my feet (but the louder he made it the homelier 
it sounded), I found myself tumbling off to sleep long before I had expected to, and 
with a better heart too. 

“And there is no doubt I slept for some hours ; for when I awoke the moon 
was low and swollen, and hanging like a Chinese lantern in the very middle of 
my open doorway. But I never looked at my watch; I lay there staring at the 
setting moon, and listening for a repetition of the sound that had roused me. I 
had not long to wait, but yet long enough to make me wonder at the time whether 
I mightn’t have heard it in my dreams only. And then it came again—the 
penetrating wail, the piercing final cry, of a coo-ee from one that had learnt to 
coo-ee before he could speak. As my feet touched the floor I heard another 
coo-ee ; as I ran out into the moonshine there came a fourth; but the fifth was 
in my ear before I knew that they all came from the mallee scrub that spreads 
westward from here to within half a mile of the twelve-mile whim. Then I answered 
as well as I knew how; but the acquirement was a very recent one in my Case, 
and besides, my wits were still , ina tangle. For first I thought it was the 

with a laugh at the absurdity of the idea, that 

so far nor coo-ee like that ; and then I sup- 
posed it must be some chance traveller that 
had got bushed, like others before him, in 
that deadly mallee. But all the while I 
was answering his coo-ees as best I could, 
and running in my socks in the direc- 
tion from which they seemed to come. 

And long before I spied my man, I 

made sure that it was Mad ‘Trevor 

himself, for I knew no other with such 
>: lungs, and who else would have searched 
for a bairn of five so many weary miles 
from the spot where it had last been 
seen ? 
s“* But, as a matter of fact, he himself had no 
“notion where he was, until he saw me stand- 
ing in front of him in the low moonlight. 
Then he wanted to know what I meant by 
coming back from the twelve-mile; for, 
don’t you see, he thought he had been 
coasting around the home-station all 
about our mallee. And when I set 
there, wringing his big hands like a 
see than when he cried like a child before 


child herself, until I realised, 
she could neither walk 

















‘He himself had no 

notion where he was, ’ 

until he saw me.” % > 

night—and that'll tell you 

him right, he just stood 

woman ; and it was worse to 
the little one’s nurse. 


“Of course I got him to come back with me to the hut; and he leant on my 
shoulder with his sixteen stone, and he just said, ‘Well, Harry, I don’t believe she’s 
in the mallee at all. I’ve been coo-eeing for her the whole night—ay, ever since you 
went, lad ; and George has been coo-eeing for her ever since he came ; and all hands 
have been coo-eeing for her in the mallee all night long. And I don’t believe she’s 
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there at all! I believe she’s somewhere about the homestead all the time. We never 
looked there. What fools we all are! You shall make me a pannikin of tea, and 
I’ll turn in and have a sleep, Harry ; and we'll go back together when it’s light ; 
and we'll find her asleep in the chaff-house, I shouldn’t wonder, if they haven’t 
found her already—we'll find her safe and sound in some hole or corner, the rogue, 
after frightening her old dad out of all his wits !’ 

“And indeed, as he spoke, he gave a mad laugh even for him; and I shrank 
away from under his great hand, that would keep tightening on my shoulder ; and 
left him ‘to sit down in the hut while I went to the wood-heap, and then to the tank 
to rinse and refill the billy. 

“But that notion of his about the homestead had been my notion too, in a kind 
of way ; only I had kept it to myself because they were all so cock-sure it was the 
mallee, and they would know best. I was thinking it out, though, as I chopped the 
wood, and thinking it out as I rinsed the billy. Now, to do this where the water 
was Clearest, I had to lean over from a bit of a staging, the tank being low, as I told 
you. But this time, through thinking so much more of Mona than of what I was 
doing, I lost my balance, and very nearly toppled in. And I had to think no more, 
for then, in a flash, I knew where little Mona was.” 

The instant he paused I saw him listening. He was standing in front of me now, 
but my back was still to the little fig-tree, and my hands had the hurdle tight. I 
neither spoke nor took my eyes off him till he went on. 

“Yes, she was under the ground you're standing on,” said he, nodding his head 
as I started from the place; “she had fallen into the old well, and pulled down 
the lid in trying to save herself. I knew it at the moment I was near toppling into 
the twelve-mile tank that wasn’t one foot deep. It turned out to be so. But I was 
never surer of it than when I went back to the hut, spilling the water the whole 
way, I was in such a tremble. And the difficulty was to keep the knowledge 
for knowledge it was—from the poor boss: it had cheered him so to think the child 
had never been near the mallee! Why, before daylight he dozed off quite comfortably 
on George’s bunk in my blanket; and I sat and watched him, and listened to him 
snoring ; and could have fetched the axe from the wood-heap and brained him where 
he lay, so that he might never know. 

“And he took it so calmly after all! My boy, when we had buried her alongside 
her mother, he stood where we are now, and set all hands digging the new well and 
filling in the old, and swore at us like a healthy man when we didn’t do this or that 
his way. It was he who designed those palings, and would have no more lids, but 
a pump; though there was neither woman nor child on the station, to meet with 
accidents now, but only us men. He was smoking his pipe, too, when he planted 
this fig, for I was by at the time, and he told me his wife had brought it from Moreton 
Bay in Queensland. I had seen it often in a pot, and now I had to say whether 
it was plumb ; and with his pipe in his mouth and his head on one side he seemed 
as callous as you please. And for three weeks, to my certain knowledge, he slept 
every night in his room, and I would have thought nothing of sleeping there with 
him, he was bearing it so grandly. Then came the full moon and the bright 
nights again; and we heard him in the mallee, coo-eeing for the child that lay 
beside her mother—that he had buried there with his own hands ! 

“Well, he didn’t come back next morning, so now all hands turned out to 
search for 47m. But we never found him all day, for he had crossed his tracks 
again and again ; and all next night we heard him coo-eeing away for his dead child, 
but now his coo-ee was getting hoarse ; and God knows why, but none of us could 
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manage to set eyes on him. It was I who found him next day. He was 
lying under a hop-bush, but the sun had shifted and was all over him. 
His lips were black, and I felt certain he was dead. But when I sung 
out he jumped clean to his feet, with his fists clenched and his long 
hair blowing in the hot north wind, and his face and his eyes on 
fire. And if he had never been mad before, he was then. 
“He opened his mouth, and I expected a roar, but I could hardly 
, understand- a word he said until he had half emptied 
my water-bag. 
A *** What do you want with me?’ he 
Ce says at last; and of course I said 
‘I wanted him to come back to the 














station with me. So he says, ‘ You leave 
me alone—don’t you meddle with me. 
not coming back till I find my 
little ’un that’s bushed in this 
mallee.’ So then I saw there 
é a was nothing for it but firmness, and 


ay had been poor wee Mona herself. 
' But he only laughed and swore, and 
went on warning me not to meddle with him. 
VEZ, Well, I was just forced to. But sixteen stone takes a lot 
of weakening, and the last I saw of him alive was his 
~~ great freckled fist coming at my head. I went down like 
af ~~» a pithed bullock. And it was I who found him again a 
“He took it so calmly after all.” week afterwards, when he must have been all but a week 
dead—but I had heard him coo-eeing every night.” 

He was listening again: whenever he paused, I caught him listening. I was 
still to understand it, and the deep-down scare in his eyes. 

“Hold on!” I cried unsteadily. ‘Don’t tell me he’s dead if he’s only mad. 
You’ve got him in some hut somewhere. You say you can hear him coo-eeing—I 
see you can.” 

Warburton of Gunbar heaved the bitterest sigh I have ever heard. 

“T hear him always,” he said quietly, “when the moon is at the full. I have 
done, all along, and it’s near ten year ago now. It’s in the mallee I hear him, just as 
he heard little Mona ; yet they all three lie together over yonder behind the stock-yards. 
H’sh, man, h’sh!” He was gripping at my arm, but I twisted away from him even 
as he from Mad ‘Trevor, because his listening eyes were more than enough for me. 
“ There’s his coo-ee again!” he cried, raising a hand that never quivered. “ Can’t you 
hear it now ¢” 


E. W. Hornuna. 








I said he must come with me—as if 
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|T the present time there is an extraordinary dearth of giraffes 
in European: collections and the European markets. The 
Zoological Society lost early last year the last of its two 
specimens of this gigantic quadruped, and up to the present 
time, although extremely anxious to again possess -itself of 
examples of a creature so attractive to visitors at the Gardens 
and so interesting to naturalists, has not yet succeeded in 
procuring a single representative. ‘This fact may be deemed 
remarkable when it is remembered that the Society offers #1000 for a pair—male 
and female. It was understood at the time of the decease of the last “Zoo” giraffe 
that only one giraffe—an old male-—was procurable from the varied stocks of all the 
wild beast dealers in Europe. At the present moment there is absolutely not one to 
be had—for love or money. 














There are several reasons which combine to account for this singular dearth. 
Before entering upon them, however, it may be not unprofitable to trace very briefly 
the history of captive giraffes in Europe. And primarily one must go back to the days 
of Imperial Rome, when first the tall giraffe was brought from Northern Africa—from 
the far Libyan Desert—to grace the triumphs and the arena of various emperors. _ First 
said by Pliny to have been shown to the Romans in the dictatorship of Julius Ceesar, 
giraffes were undoubtedly exhibited by several emperors. Gordian II. is said to have 
possessed ten at one time, while Aurelian displayed giraffes among other remarkable 
animals in his triumph after the conquest of Palmyra and capture of Zenobia. Fond 
as were the Roman people of zoological novelty, their pleasure and amazement must 
have been keen indeed when these stately, beautiful, and towering animals were first 
seen stalking about the arena. One can imagine the buzz of wonder and-amazement 
spreading round the vast crowded amphitheatre at the first sight of Camelopardaiis 
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giraffa in its captive state. There is mention of the giraffe by Pliny, A¢lian, and 
Strabo; but the most careful account of the quadruped in ancient times seems to 
have been given in the “ A‘thiopica” of Heliodorus, Bishop of Tricca, who describes 
the bringing of one of these rare creatures by the ambassadors of the Axeomitz 
(the inhabitants of the modern Abyssinia), among other presents of Hydaspes. 

Coming to the Middle Ages there is a curious reference to the giraffe in an old 
Spanish book (“ Historia del Grand Tamerlin ”) published at Madrid in 1782. In this 
book there is a clear if quaint description of the animal in an account of an embassy 
from Henry III. of Castile to Tamerlane in 1403. This giraffe was seen by the 
embassy at Khoy on the borders of Armenia and Persia. It was there called the 
Sornufa, and appears to have been sent to Tamerlane by the Sultan of Babylon. How 
the animal came into the possession of the Sultan of Babylon is not shown. 

From the heyday of the Roman Empire until the end of the fifteenth century the 
giraffe was utterly unknown to Europe. ‘Towards the last years of that century 
Lorenzo de Medici became possessed of a specimen—undoubtedly from North 
Africa—-which was exhibited in Florence, and caused the greatest excitement among 
the people. This animal seems to have been perfectly tame, and, as it was conducted 
through the crowded streets, often. stopped, and raising its lofty head to some high 
balcony entreated and received some: dainty—apples, or fruit, or confections—from the 
inhabitants of the house before which it halted. 

From Lorenzo de Medici’s time until the reign of George IV. the giraffe in the 
living state once more became unknown to European eyes. But in 1827 Mohammed 
Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, presented the King of England with a specimen—the first ever 
to appear in England—which, however, survived only for a few months in the Royal 
Menagerie at Windsor. 

In 1836, owing to the exertions of the Zoological Society, a M. Thibaut, a 
Soudan trader, after infinite trouble, succeeded in capturing and safely bringing to 
England two young giraffes—a male and female—which throve wonderfully in their 
new home, and became the progenitors of seven calves before the female died in 1852. 
The capture of these young giraffes was effected in the south-west of Kordofan 
(Soudan region), and after the death of the mother, which the Arabs were quite unable, 
of course, to take alive, her calf was upon the following morning overtaken by the 
mounted hunters and made captive. ‘Possessed of this giraffe,” says M. Thibaut, 
“it was necessary to rest for three or four days in order to render it sufficiently tame. 
During this period an Arab constantly holds it at the end of a long cord. By degrees 
it becomes accustomed to the presence of man, and takes a little nourishment. To 
furnish milk for it I had brought with me female camels. It became gradually 
reconciled to its condition, and was willing to follow in short stages the route of our 
caravan.” This young animal and another captured upon the same expedition were 
conducted to Cairo, Alexandria, and Malta, where they passed the winter ; and thence 
after a trying and stormy sea passage of twenty-four days they safely reached England. 

The capture of giraffes was from indisputable evidence a well-known practice 
among the savage North African tribes subject to Egypt. This may easily be proved 
by Egyptian monuments, upon which are faithfully depicted representations (as in the 
illustration) of the young giraffe, carefully roped by each fore leg, being haled along by 
some African negroid people. This illustration (from Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians”) is worthy of note as the first 
representation in the world’s history of the giraffe. The picture was carved no less 
than 3383 years ago, in the reign of Thothmes III. (the Pharaoh of the Exodus). 
Thothmes was a great conqueror, and, as may be seen by his monuments, received 
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offerings of gold, ivory, wood, grain, cattle, apes, elephants, giraffes and many other 
animals, from tributary chiefs. 

The picture of this giraffe is, all things considered, a really excellent one. Whether 
the ape climbing the tall neck of the creature is an equally faithful portrayal by the 
artist, or whether it was merely a ew d’esprit for the sake of emphasising the tree-like 
neck of the giraffe, it would be hard to say. But, considering that a stabled horse can 
become keenly attached to a domestic cat, and will even permit it to perambulate and 
make a resting-place of its back, it requires no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that a young tame giraffe might tolerate the attentions of a small monkey. 

It may be laid down as an indisputable axiom that the mature giraffe cannot 
be captured alive. An old bull of nineteen or twenty feet high or a great cow of 
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—— BRINGING A YOUNG GIRAffE AS A TRIBUTE 


To Tbhothmes mr 1490 BC: 


seventeen or eighteen feet are not animals that can be readily handled. It is 
true a hunter mounted on a good horse can by hard riding run a giraffe to a 
standstill in a headlong chase of from five to seven miles. But then he must be 
prepared either to shoot his quarry or to let it depart in peace as soon as it ‘shall 
have recovered its wind. Offensively the giraffe can offer but the poorest resistance ; 
but its height, strength, and enormous weight—an old bull will weigh a ton or more 


render this otherwise defenceless creature anything but an easy beast to lead 
captive or to tame. The giraffe has, too, a nasty habit when brought to bay of 
striking out with its fore feet, and of butting with its head; and it seems to be a 
generally accepted theory among native hunters that only the young can be taken 
and tamed. The pace of this animal when pursued is, its height, bulk and 
awkwardness all considered, amazing. When first aroused it steals away at a 
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shambling, striding walk, which looks slow but is in reality a fast pace. When 
pressed at its top speed the gait is altered to a sort of awkward bounding gallop, 
the two legs on either side moving simultaneously, the long neck and head swinging 
up and down in a machine-like unison, the body swaying and pitching in an 
extraordinary manner. There is nothing else like it in nature. The long black 
tails are meanwhile whirled briskly to and fro over the back with a loud swishing 
noise which can be plainly heard as the rider presses close in the rear of these 
astounding quadrupeds, and when (as happened recently to the writer in the Ngamiland 
country) a large troop of eighteen or twenty of these immense and unique animals 
come sailing across the line of vision, the whole procession resembles some dream-like 
pageant of an era long remote and forgotten in the world’s annals. Such a spectacle 
can nowadays only be witnessed in the far distant deserts of remote and savage 
Africa. At the beginning of this century, and for some years later, giraffes were 
to be found ranging as far south as the Orange river ; to-day one first finds them 
in the North Kalahari country, and most plentifully in the wild desolate forest 
region fringing the southern bank of the Botletli river, Ngamiland. 

In this desperately prosaic modern life of ours the giraffe viewed in the wild 
state seems, ancient as is its descent, too wonderful, too incongruous a beast to 
survive much longer in the world’s history. And it is a saddening reflection that 
this marvellous creation of nature, who and whose prototypes have roamed the 
earth for thousands of years, should be now measurably approaching a_ period 
of extinction. Firearms have much to answer for, and firearms, which have rapidly 
thinned out the giraffe from Southern Africa and the Equatorial Soudan, will no 
doubt within the next hundfed years, probably much less, have wrought the downfall 
of the last giraffe left to the dark continent. 

Ages ago, in the Miocene period, the giraffe family was more numerously repre- 
sented and enjoyed a larger geographical range than at present. Fossil remains 
of extinct species have been found in Greece and India; while an allied form, the 
Hlelladotherium, was distributed at the same epoch as widely as from the south of 
France to Northern India. Gradually, as the ages passed, these older forms dis- 
appeared, and the vast continent of Africa—that marvellous playground of zoological 
life—became the final home of the giraffe, the last surviving representative of 
the ancient family of Camelopardeiide. 

By some scientists the giraffe has been placed intermediately between the deer 
and ox families; others class it as a distinct family.* It may be pointed out that 
the animal has neither true horns nor antlers. It has, it is true, two short bony 
protuberances upon the head; these are round, covered with hair, and slightly 
tufted, but cannot be put down as anything but the most rudimentary and inchoate 
attempt at horns. The neck vertebra are, as in other mammals, seven in number, 
but are excessively long. The spurious hoofs common to most of the ruminants are 
wanting in the giraffe ; the hoofs are divided, and in shape somewhat resemble a huge 
and greatly elongated cow’s foot, if such a thing can be imagined. Notwithstanding 
its size—and the “spoor,” or footprint, of an old bull is enormous—the foot of a 
giraffe is in its way very perfect, especially in the just mature animal, before the 
hoof has become worn and broken. Unlike the hoof of a wild zebra, which always 
remains perfect, intact, and hard as a flint, the hoof of the giraffe becomes in old 


* Riitimeyer has called the giraffes ‘‘a most fantastic form of deer.” Oscar Smidt observes, 
as I think with more reason, ‘‘ The Giraffes stand close to the Deer, not because they have branched 
off from the Deer, but because the unknown ancestors on both sides showed a disposition to certain 
reductions and convergencies of a similar kind.” 
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the nostril is thus momentarily closed at 
will and protected from the spiny terrors 
of the acacia giraffe and acacia horrida, 
from which the animal mainly takes its 
food. Similarly the upper lip, which pro- 
jects far below the nostril (as may be seen 
in the illustrations), is thick, tough, and 
impervious, and furnished in addition with 
a dense, short, velvety coating of hair. 
The tongue is remarkable for its great 
length (eighteen to twenty inches) and 
singular flexibility; indeed, the giraffe’s 
tongue plays for its owner in the procuring 
of food and the prehension and tearing 

















age, even in the wild state, very worn and 
chipped. ‘The nostrils are furnished with 
a peculiar arrangement of muscles by 
which they can be opened or shut at 
will ; and it has been suggested that this is 
a provision of nature against the effects of 
passing sandstorms. I cannot agree with 
this theory. The haunts of the giraffe, 
usually dense thorny bush or low acacia 
forests, are not much visited by sand- 
storms ; and if they were, why should not 
the other fauna of the country be similarly 
protected as to their nostrils? I have 
little doubt myself that this curious 
mechanism of sphincter muscles is merely 
a defence against the long thorns of the 
acacias, amid which the giraffe loves to 
browse ; and that the delicate interior of 
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down of succulent leafage exactly the part 
of the elephant’s trunk. The tongue is 
capital eating, as indeed is the flesh of the 
whole animal, when young or just mature. 
A fat cow is considered the greatest 
delicacy. ‘The meat is equal to extremely 
good veal, with a game-like flavour of its 
own. But the tit-bit of the giraffe—and a 
very large tit-bit it is, often three to four 
feet in length—is the marrow bone, the 
greatest luxury of its kind in the world. 
Well roasted over the camp fire, and then 
sawn in half, the immense bone furnishes 
the most luscious of marrow, far surpassing 
in richness and delicacy our beef marrow- 
bones at home. My hunting companion in 
a recent expedition became so much en- 
amoured of this Jdonne-bouche that he 
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fashioned for cur use two long wooden spoons, each about two feet in length, the 
better to extract the toothsome dainty. The dentition of the animal is similar 
to that of antelopes, sheep, goats, and oxen; and herein, perhaps, the 

great quadruped most closely approaches these families. It is to be noted, 
however, that the canine teeth found in the male dentition of most of 
the deer kind are wanting. The eye of the giraffe is dark, melting, 
shaded by long lashes, and altogether beautiful. Commanding, from its 
height, and the placing and structure of the eye, a wide field of vision, 
the timid and defenceless creature is an extremely difficult animal to 
surprise, except in remote districts where the hunter is little known ; and 
backed, as is its wonderfully acute vision, by a highly developed sense 
of scent and great powers of fleetness and endurance, the giraffe takes a 
good deal of finding and catching. Only the well-mounted hunter stands 
much chance of running down this mighty game in fair chase ; and, unless | 
the hunting-horse be put to its hardest gallop in the first mile or 4 
two, and shots are speedily obtained at close quarters, the timid 
quarry will probably get clean away. 

The sight of a troop of giraffes browsing peacefully in their native 
acacia forests, reaching with upstretched neck and extended tongue at 
some green succulent leafage far up in the spreading kamee/-doorn 
tree, is one of the most beautiful things in nature. No man that 
has once seen such. a spectacle is ever likely to forget it. A year or 
two back, riding with my native hunter in the Botletli River hunting 
veldt, I came suddenly upon a troop of nineteen giraffes thus busily 
occupied ; and, although I have set eyes on many rare and beautiful things 
in the African wilderness, that most fascinating revelation of wild animal 
life will never fade from memory. 

The colouring of giraffes in the wild state is far richer than in captivity, 
and varies from a dark chestnut, turning black upon the back and 
shoulders, in the old bulls, to the rich yellow of the cows and the lemon 
fawn of the calves. The colours vary a good deal: I have seen and 
shot an old cow almost as dark upon the back as a patriarchal bull. 
The neck is furnished with a short, thickish mane, while the tail 
ends in a tassel of long and very thick and wiry black hairs, 
providing one of the best natural fly-whisks in the animal world. 
These hairs, neatly plaited in various patterns, are frequently used  giragfe Spoon. From 
by the Bechuanas in the ornamentation of the handles of whips, actancnaeta gaaait 
fly-whisks, and other articles ; sometimes, too, as a foundation for 
the bead bangles with which the women-folk decorate their arms and legs. 

The ancients, who knew'this creature by the name Cume/opardalis, evidently 
likened it partly to the camel, partly to the leopard: to the camel, probably, from 
some faint resemblance in the face, and length of neck and legs, and from the 
strange similar habit of moving both legs on one side simultaneously—a remarkable 
resemblance ; to the leopard, from its spots and colouring. The Boers of South 
Africa, curiously enough, have always called the giraffe kamee/—a camel; and, 
indeed, so widely is this name recognised in South Africa, that all English interior 
hunters speak also of the giraffe as “camel.” The name “ giraffe” itself seems 
to have been derived from the Arabian xirapha, which by some is supposed to 
have been a corruption of soraphé, the Egyptian for “long neck.” Others, again, 
suppose xirapha, or zerafa, to be a corruption of suruphata, an Arabic word, 
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signifying elegance or beauty. Others, yet again, connect the name with serapf, 
—a pretty compliment to this strangely beautiful creature. ‘The Bechuana name 
is ¢ut/a (pronounced tootla), the Matabele sxtut/a, while the Hottentots know the 
tall quadruped as zai~. The Masarwa Bushmen, a race of pure hunters who 
inhabit the remote parts of the North Kalahari region, and the wild desert country 
thence to the Zambesi, call the animal #’ab? (pronounced xg’hadbe). These 
Masarwa Bushmen appear to be an ancient aboriginal race quite apart from all 
other South African tribes; they speak a singular language of their own, abounding 
in clicks, and resembling to my mind more nearly the language of baboons than 
of human beings. Even their over-lords the Bechuanas can scarcely comprehend 
them. It is, I think, probable that these Masarwas were, like the smaller Hottentot 
Bushmen and pure Hottentots of the old Cape Colony, settled in Southern Africa 
long before the Bantu races—the Kaffirs, Bechuanas, Basutos, and Zulus—forced 
their way south. And it is a very remarkable fact that Pliny in his day speaks of 
the then Ethiopian name for giraffe as nadis or nabin, almost identically the same 
word as that used by the Masarwa Bushmen of the present time. 

Having said thus much concerning giraffes and giraffe lore, I will turn to the 
best method of capturing them. 

Nowadays, from a variety of reasons, giraffes are extremely hard to procure from 
North Africa, whence by way of the Red Sea ports—Suakin and Massowah—they were 
until of late mainly procured. From much persecution by Arabs and Soudanese, 
and the introduction of firearms and horses, they have been pushed far to the south of 
the Soudan. The Soudan war has practically closed the export trade in these rare 
creatures by way of the Red Sea, and there seems little present likelihood of matters 
being mended in this respect. In certain parts of East Africa, between the coast 
and the Nyanza Lakes, giraffes are still fairly plentiful; but here again difficulties 
with fierce tribes, such as the Masai and others, prevent anything like a free export 
in. wild animals. 

At the present moment the most accessible country for the capture and exportation 
of young giraffes is the North Kalahari region, bordering the southern bank of the 
lake (or Botletli) river, Ngamiland. ‘This region, which still supports large numbers 
of these gigantic creatures, has always been famous for giraffes. Noka Ea Botletli, 
the Bechuana name both for Lake Ngami and the Botletli river which joins it, 
means simply, “The water of the giraffe.” The Bushman name for the lake (of 
still more ancient origin) is Nabé (pronounced Ng’habé) and not Ngami. Nghabé, 
too, as I have shown, means “the giraffe.” I have made inquiries on the spot, 
and I have little doubt that both these names were given in consequence of 
the extraordinary quantities of giraffe anciently found in this vicinity. * 

Over much of this country Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato, a staunch and 
constant friend and ally of the British, holds sway. I was hunting in that very 
veldt in 1890 by Khama’s permission, and, thanks to his generosity and aid, was 
provided with the best of hunters and guides. During this expedition my companion 
and I more than once came upon troops of giraffe in which were young calves, 
which might certainly have been captured with some care, trouble, and hard work. 
At that time, unfortunately, we had no milch cows with us; and thus, even if 


* There is an ingenious suggestion in Chapman’s ‘‘ Travels,” published in the sixties, that 
Ng’habé, the Bushman name for the giraffe, took its derivation from Ng’habba, ‘‘to rock,” from 
the peculiar gait of this animal. Chapman goes on to state that the Bushmen compared the rocking 
or tossing waters of Lake Ngami, when disturbed, with the motion of the giraffe, and therefore 
furnished it with the same name—Ng’habé. 
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we had captured giraffe calves, we could never have kept them alive without a 
supply of the necessary milk. Just then, too, we had not the remotest idea 
of the approaching scarcity of giraffes, or of the extreme monetary value of their 
capture. We contented ourselves, therefore, with shooting a few mature specimens, 
and procuring a food supply for our servants and the tribesmen amongst whom 
we were hunting. 

I think it possible that Khama might be induced to take the trouble to send into 
this desert country, and by help of his Masarwa Bushmen endeavour to procure the 
young of giraffe. It is a long and fatiguing piece of travel from his capital, however ; 
the terrible “ Thirstland” has to be crossed and recrossed ; milch cows must be 
taken ; and, without the controlling head and hand of a European, I greatly doubt, 
even if the chief lent his assistance, whether such a quest would be a successful 
one. The young giraffes might be captured; but sufficient care and attention 
might not be ensured so as to bring them sound and living to Palachwe, Khama’s 
chief town in Bamangwato, North Bechuanaland. 

At the present time the Zoological Society offers, I believe, £1000 for a pair 
(male and female) of giraffes delivered in England. This seems a large sum, 
but in reality it is not a very magnificent reward. Think of the time, trouble, 
and hardship involved in seeking and securing these timid giants in their water- 
less and inaccessible haunts. For three-fourths of the year giraffes can exist 
without water; and, as I can personally testify, they are in South Central Africa 
nowadays usually only to be encountered in absolutely waterless desert, the nearest 
portion of it from twenty to forty miles from any river or fountain. The trouble 
and risk is thus vastly increased; and even when captured, conceive the expense, 
care, and forethought necessary to conduct such captives safely across the desert, 
feed them, and land them safely at Cape Town, after a journey of 1300 or 
1400 miles. At Vryburg, 750 miles from Cape Town, the railway is available 
certainly ; but giraffes are not easy cattle to handle on a railway journey, although 
the transport might with care be managed. 

I have reckoned the prime cost of getting a young giraffe from Khama’s country 
to England, including the expenses of a special attendant, all told, at not less 
than £400—probably £500 would be nearer the mark; so that the Zoological 
Society may rest assured that £500 for a single specimen landed here leaves little 
or no margin of profit. If the Society really desires to offer to its numerous visitors 
once again the spectacle of the stately giraffe stalking placidly about the Regent’s Park 
enclosures, it should make up its mind to send out a special expedition to Khama’s 
country for the purpose, or to combine with other kindred societies in doing so. 
From present appearances giraffes are not likely to be on offer in England or even 
Europe for some time to come—perhaps for years; and it is absolutely certain 
that as each month sees the unceasing destruction of giraffes in Africa the supply 
cannot fail to become scarcer and more intermittent. Time is assuredly of the 
essence in this matter. Even in Khama’s country these rare and beautiful creatures 
become scarcer year by year; while it is a fact that in the last two seasons in 
the country round Lake Ngami alone three hundred giraffes have been slain solely 
for the value of their hides and flesh. 

Probably for an outlay of from £1000 to £1500 such an expedition as I 
speak of would result in the capture of from four to six giraffe calves. There 
would be an element of risk, of course, but it would be a slight one. I will 
answer for it that Khama’s hearty co-operation could be secured for such a scheme. 
An emissary, used to veldt life, a good rider and shot, could be sent up to 
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Palachwe with hunting horses at no great expense. ‘There a waggon and oxen 
could be procured, as well as all stores and provisions, and half a dozen milch 
cows. Hunters, drivers, and servants would be provided by the chief at moderate 
rates, and absolute obedience to orders would, as I can personally vouch, be 
assured by Khama’s commands. ‘The best season to attempt the capture would 
be in January or February, when the calves would be young. ‘There would be 
some risk of fever on the Botletli river at that season ; but that must be hazarded, 
and the waggon could stand a mile or two away from the waterside so as to 
avoid malaria. 

Before the expedition started a trusty messenger from Khama should be 
despatched to the Masarwas, Bakurutse, and Makalakas, some forty or fifty miles 
up the river, telling them to spoor up and trace the herds of giraffe containing 
quite young calves. This would be no very difficult matter ; the Masarwa Bushmen 
of that district, marvellous trackers and hunters as they are, are pretty sure to 
know the numbers and haunts of all the giraffe in their vicinity. A very good 
place to start operations would be from Masinya’s Kraal. 

With the expedition three or four South African water-carts should be taken in. 
These water-carts consist merely of large barrels fastened upon wheels. By means 
of these a camp might be formed some thirty miles south of the Botletli, right in 
the giraffe veldt, where a week’s hunting might be indulged in at a time. The 
water-carts would be taken across the plains by oxen, which would then return to 
the river, and reliefs of water could with some trouble be managed. 

The hunting would be carried out by the white man or men and two mounted 
natives, armed with ropes or raw hide “riems.” Once one or two troops of giraffe 
containing young were located, there would be no insuperable difficulty in running 
down and securing three or four small calves in a few weeks’ hunting. It would 
probably be necessary for two horsemen at a time to devote themselves to the 
capture, after which, by help of the milch cows, and by handling the baby giraffes 
in the manner described by M. Thibaut (referred to in the earlier part of this 
article), the captives might be conducted by easy stages across the desert again to 
Palachwe, and thence brought to England. 

Of course even with these precautions there is always the risk of the young 
creatures dying. There have been many young giraffes lost on the east coast in 
recent years after being brought out from the interior at much expense and trouble. 
Any well-to-do English gentleman hunting in Africa—and there are many such— 
would earn the thanks of the civilised community, and especially of all lovers of 
nature and of wild animal life, by devoting some money and a few months of his 
time to such a capturing expedition as I have indicated. Such a trip would be full 
of the keenest possible interest, and it goes without saying that no small measure 
of excitement would be thrown in. 

Once tamed and brought to England, giraffes do well enough and breed freely, 
as the records of the Zoological Society show. There is no difficulty in feeding 
them after the infant stage. In place of their native acacia leaves they will take 
readily to hay, clover, corn, carrots, onions, and other vegetables.. They become 
fond even of dog-biscuit. I have seen “Bet,” the giraffe cow which recently 
died at the Zoo, straddle out her fore legs and bend her long neck time after time 
to pick up a piece of biscuit thrown on the ground. In the same awkward manner 
do these wonderful animals drink. 


It is a thousand pities that some natural game reserve or park cannot be formed 
in South Africa in which giraffes might wander in peace and propagate their species. 
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There are many suitable localities, and the land is cheap enough in all conscience. 
I am afraid, in these utilitarian days, however, such a scheme is too much to hope 
for. In another century (possibly much less) the giraffe, one of the noblest and 
most wonderful creatures ever designed by nature, will have disappeared, and the 
land of Africa, which this stately quadruped has adorned for many thousands of 
years, will know it no more. 


H. ANDERSON BRYDEN. 
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ENOR,” said the Lady Superior, with a simpering 
smile, “have I the honour to speak with Senor 
Don Pedro Torrigiano ?” 

The famous sculptor bowed. ‘“ Pedro or 
Pietro,” he answered ; “ it’s all the same thing. 
You say Pedro in Castilian; we say Pietro in 

| Tuscan; but, at any rate, that’s my name— Pietro 
Torrigiano, worker in bronze or marble, at your 
Excellency’s service. What may I have the honour 
of doing to-day for you? I think you are the Lady 

“~ j Superior of Our Lady of the Conception?” 

The Prioress glanced about her with a scandalised 
eye at the ungodly works of seemingly heathen art which adorned the studio 
—here, a Ganymede just snatched up by a most Hellenic eagle; there, a 
nymph, all too scantily draped about the limbs for Castilian piety; and yonder 
again, a Bacchus weighed down in his plump arms with the bursting spoils of some 
impossible vintage. 

“Can I be right ?” she asked cautiously. “I fancy this was the house. The 
Very Reverend Father Serafino assured me I should find here the proper place at 
which to procure the finest modern expression of our Blessed Lady,” 

The sculptor smiled. 
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“You are right,” he answered. “These trifles you see about you are mere gauds 
for wealthy folks ; but if it comes to Madonnas, I’m not afraid of any man, not even 
of my old friend and enemy Buonarotti, whose artistic nose (as you may possibly have 
heard) I had once the honour of putting out of joint in Florence.” 

He spoke so jauntily, with such Italian carelessness and ease of manner, that the 
grave Castilian lady could hardly even now believe this was really the man to whom 
the Very Reverend Serafino had confidently recommended her for the statuette that 
was to grace the altar of the Lady Chapel. 
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“ Pardon, Seftor sculptor,” she interposed once more ; “ but—I was looking for 
the artist who executed some works for the King of England.” 

‘Torrigiano’s handsome lips curled with a certain involuntary display of contempt. 
Like most Italians, though cunning and politic in intellect, he had very little control 
over passing facial expression. 

“T can reassure you on that point,” he answered, pulling a drawing from a 
portfolio ; “this is a sketch of the tomb which I lately executed in their Abbey of 
Westminster for Henry VII., father of the present king, as you will note from 
the effigy.” 

j ‘The Prioress was satisfied. 

/ “Then we shall require,” she went on, “a figure of 
; the Blessed Virgin and her son, such as one sees in the 
Lady Chapel at the church of the Franciscans round 
the corner in the Calle.” 








Torrigiano smiled again. 

“T beg your pardon,” he an- 
swered, leaning forward with a 
faint touch of Tuscan gallantry 
which alarmed the lady. “I have 

seen the figure of which 
you speak, and if you will 
allow a man of the trade 
to say so, I think it old- 
fashioned, distinctly old- 

» fashioned. ‘There’s no life 

or spirit in it. The art of 
sculpture, you must understand, 
has made very great strides these 
last few years in Italy. We make 

Madonnas now quite otherwise 

than formerly. If you will permit 

me to work upon my own lines, 

I can turn you out something 

much more real and lifelike, more 

human and actual, than the 

Franciscan Madonna.” 

The Prioress listened with a 

shade of pious awe on _ her 
- - , startled face. Strange doubts 

io increased on her. More human 
and actual! when it was a question of Our Lady, too! She had heard dreadful 
things of this new generation of godless artists who were growing up in Italy ; artists 
who painted the immaculate Madonna from bakers’ daughters, and mixed up their 
own unhallowed loves with carved images of holy virgin martyrs. 

“T think, Sefor,” she ventured to interpose timidly, “ our convent would be better 
pleased with an old-fashioned group, as like as possible to the wooden statuette in 
the church of the reverend Franciscan brothers. Our sisters are more used to adore 
that type ; it arouses better their devotional spirit.” 

Torrigiano ran his fingers through his long Florentine hair. 

“Impossible, dear lady,” he answered calmly. “ You forget, I am an artist. I 
live for art. I cannot work against my artistic conscience. Besides,” he continued, 
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“if it comes to that, the Blessed Madonna didn’t look like a wooden image. Her 
limbs were flesh-and-blood, I can assure you, not boxwood. A sculptor trained in 
the school of Donatello and Verrocchio couldn’t stoop to turn out such a stiff and 
awkward figure as the Franciscan Madonna.” (The Prioress shuddered. ‘To think 
that any man should so talk of the holy image before which, as a girl, she had so often 
knelt in rapt adoration!) ‘‘ Remember, the very reason the Reverend Father Serafino 
recommended you to come for your Madonna to me rather than to some old-fashioned 
Castilian sculptor was exactly that—because we Tuscans have learnt a few tricks in 
art unknown as yet to the craftsmen of your western nations.” 

The Prioress hesitated. 

“That’s true,” she answered. “Father Serafino himself expressly mentioned 
to me that your Italian carvers were now the best makers of this kind in Europe. 
But still—the Blessed Madonna—-the sacredness of the work—it would seem almost 
sacrilege to carve her from a model, some mere frivolous girl, as I have heard you 
sculptors do with these heathenish dancers here.” And she waved one deprecatory, 
half-bandaged hand towards the group of bronze Bacchantes. 

Torrigiano’s patience was well-nigh exhausted. What a country for an artist to 
practise his art in! Why, these people never thought at all of the modelling of a 
Pieta, but merely whether it roused in them what they chose to call their devotional 
instincts! Ah me, for Florence! Why had he ever made it impossible to live in 
Italy, where sculpture was sculpture ? and why had he come to cast his pearls of art 
before these swine of Spaniards? But still, for filthy lucre’s sake (since a man must 
live) he put a good face upon it, and played his trump card without further 
hesitation. 

“You forget,” he said blandly, with a persuasive smile, “that I was employed for 
some years upon similar works by the late blessed Pope, Alexander VI., and that 
I had the good fortune to succeed in pleasing his Holiness.” 

The Lady Superior gave way. 

“So Father Serafino told me,’ 
the way things are done now at Rome, it would ill become a good daughter of the 
Church to differ from the Holy See in anything.” 
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“T thought a Pope would fetch her!” ‘orrigiano murmured, with an internal 
smile—‘“ even though it was a Borgia !” 

So nothing more remained but to settle the price ; and there, the proud Tuscan 
had reason to congratulate himself that he was dealing with equally proud Castilians, 
and not with those close-fisted market-higglers, the English. 


’ she replied in hushed tones. “ And if that is 


II. 


The commission once received, Torrigiano worked away at it with a will in his 
studio. He was determined to settle all the Lady Superior’s scruples. He would 
produce a work which should be as living and real as Michael Angelo, yet as full of 
devotional feeling and miraculous power as the poor, stiff Madonna of the begging 
Franciscans. The very model for the work lived in a neighbouring Calle ; and though 
Torrigiano had to smuggle her into his studio unperceived, lest Castilian prejudice 
should be shocked at the indubitable fact that the Bambino’s paternity was an 
uncertain factor, he could work away upon her undisturbed when once he had caught 
her; for nobody in that inartistic environment ever dreamt of dropping in while a 
work was in progress, to see how a plump arm was getting on in the modelling, 
or what changes had been made in those difficult corners of drapery. So the 
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sculptor set up his clay in peace and quietness, and never called in the Prioress to 
report on the work till it was ready for execution in a very choice block of best 
Carrara marble. 

When the clay was complete, the whole convent came to see, and the whole 
convent passed in three short minutes through the various stages of surprise, doubt, 
conviction, admiration, ecstasy. Just at first, to be sure, the elder sisters objected 
that this was not Our Lady, the Queen of Heaven, but a very human mother, 
engaged in the common maternal adoration of a very human baby. Father 
Serafino, however, who had been in Italy, and understood the last new thing in 
Roman ecclesiastical fashion, assured these doubters this was really the sort of 
Madonna now most supplied to Popes and Cardinals. So the sisters looked again, 
and were perforce compelled to admit that mother and child were, at least, very 
beautiful. Some of the youngest sisters even ventured to add, “ And so natural, 
too!” but the Lady Superior frowned, and it was felt at once that naturalness was 
not the kind of attribute one ought to expect in the image of a Madonna, 
However, Father Serafino having approved, everybody was satisfied. ‘The convent 
felt at least that not another religious house in Leon, Castille, and Aragon would 
possess such a fashionable and up-to-date Madonna as this new one of theirs 
would be. 

Commission to be instantly executed in marble; and when finished to be 
exhibited for three days at the studio for the public admiration. 


Ill. 


Among those who came to see the completed work was that grandee of Spain, 
the Duke of Arcos. He posed asa connoisseur, and was charmed with the exquisite 
modelling of the Bambino. ‘“ Nothing in Florence,” he said, “had given him greater 
pleasure ; not Buonarotti himself could have caught the childish grace of a baby’s 
limbs with more perfect sympathy.” ‘Torrigiano smiled at the queer ducal criticism ; 
but he smiled with satisfaction, too, at the ducal approval. For, whether a duke 
knows anything about art or not, at least his custom means ducats to the artist. 

As the Duke left the room, he turned with lordly Castilian magnificence to the 
sculptor. ‘‘ You will execute me a replica of this,” 
just as fine, for my private chapel.” 

The sculptor bowed and thanked his Excellency profusely. So much nicer to 
deal with these haughty magnificoes than with those mean-spirited tradesmen, your 


huckstering English ! 


he said simply, “in marble 


The hidalgo just orders with a grandiose wave of the hand, 
where the Briton counts the cost and docks you of stray ha’pennies. 

The Duke went away; and Torrigiano determined yet again to surpass himself. 
Never was marble purer or softer of grain than the marble for the Duke of Arcos’s 
Madonna. Buonarotti would have envied it for the tomb of Julius. And, besides, 
Torrigiano was working now for no mere ignorant convent of provincial nuns, but 
for a travelled signior, who had seen the great world—one that knew art was _ art, 
not a mere tradesman’s trick for the pious supply of objects of devotion. It was 
something, at least, to be modelling for a gentleman, who understood the fundamental 
canon of criticism that a piece of statuary should be judged by its design and 
execution alone, not by the miracles it can work or the amount of praying-power 
it can inspire in the beholder. For, like all Renaissance Italians, Torrigiano was a 
thorough-going child of this world, who regarded religion as a good excuse for art, 
and looked upon churches as admirable stalking-grounds for the skill of the painter, 
the architect, and the sculptor. 
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As soon as the replica was finished, Torrigiano went round, hat and feather 
in hand, to the magnifico’s palace. He begged leave humbly to inform his 
noble patron that the Madonna and Child commissioned by his Excellency were 
now in a state to be transferred forthwith to the precincts of his Excellency’s 
private chapel. 

The Duke, just recollecting how he had given such an order, made answer 
with careless ease that in a day or two he would come round to the studio and 
look at it. 

Torrigiano waited a week, eating his heart in silence. At Florence, that beloved 
Florence, where he dare never again show his face, the mighty Lorenzo himselt 
would have come round with studious haste to note what new wonder divine art 
had produced for the eye’s delectation. At Rome, Popes and Cardinals would 
have crowded round the marble, each emulous of praise and prodigal of admiration. 
But here, in rude Spain, the second sculptor of the age had to await the pleasure 
of a half-educated magnifico, who considered his rank entitled him to be held a 
hereditary judge of art, and who was too grand to keep an appointment with a 
world-famed artist. Torrigiano’s proud soul brooded angrily over the insult. 
Castilian and Tuscan, ’twould be hard to say which in his way were the prouder. 

At last the Duke came, with his barbaric retinue. They burst upon him 
noisily. ‘Torrigiano by that time was already sick and not a little resentful. The 
Duke surveyed the work with a would-be critical eye ; praised where he had before 
blamed, and blamed where he had praised, with a charming impartiality. ‘Torrigiano’s 
blood boiled hot. Even those penny-wise English had not thus insulted him. 
They knew nothing of art; but at least they had the sense to know they knew 
nothing ; and when once they had satisfied themselves they were employing the 
very best workman to be had, and were not being diddled in the price of the 
product, they abstained from pretending to criticise or even to appreciate him. All 
they wanted was to get the very finest art for the very lowest market-price in 
money. But these Castilians, confound them! while as ignorant as pigs, had the 
effrontery to sit in judgment on a pupil of Verrocchio! 

When the Duke had finished his lordly strictures, he drew forth his purse and 
counted out some broad pieces. The action in itself disgusted Torrigiano. Was 
the fellow going to pay him, cash in hand then and there, as one pays a job to a 
travelling tinker? ‘The Spaniard, with an air of princely generosity, drew forth 
from his store-—-gold coins for thirty ducats. He handed them to the sculptor with 
a regal gesture. Torrigiano glanced at them in lordly curiosity. He counted them 
one by one. He inspected them as one might inspect some strange and noisome 
insect. “What are these?” he asked coldly, handing them back to the magnifico. 

The Duke drew himself up. He scanned his man from head to foot. 

“ Payment for the’ work I commissioned,” he answered shortly. 

“Thirty ducats !” Torrigiano replied, in a voice of fierce contempt which even 
the Duke himself could never have equalled. It was pride of genius against pride 
of ancestry. “ You dare to offer me thirty ducats for my Madonna? By heaven, 


sir, no! You have mistaken your man. If that was what you wanted, you should 


have gone to a stonemason !” 

The hot passion that had disfigured Michael Angelo for life burnt up again as 
fierce as of old within the haughty Tuscan. A mallet lay by his side. ‘Torrigiano 
seized it. Without vouchsafing one other word, he raised it aloft in the air and 
brought it down on the figure. His arm was strong. In a second, Madonna and 
Child lay in fragments on the floor, past all hope of mending. Then the Tuscan 
smiled blandly. 
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“That will do,” he said, relieved. ‘“ We are even, Sehor Duke. You keep your 
ducats, and I keep my handicraft.” 

As for the Duke, he stood back, and scowled at the sculptor from under his 
bushy black brows. 
“Take care,” he said slowly. “It is not good work angering a grandee of 
Spain.” 








Torrigiano leaned against the table, with his hands on his hips. 

“Y’m not afraid of you,” he answered, staring him back, frown for frown. “I 
never feared any man. I defy you to do your worst. Remember, I am under your 
sovereign’s protection.” 

“We shall see,” the Duke answered, with an angry smile. 
ill day’s work. 
sovereigns.” 


“You have done an 
There are those in Spain, Sefor, who are more powerful than 
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IV. 

That evening, Torrigiano was seated at supper in his own rooms, and the model 
for the Madonna was sipping her glass of red wine just opposite him, when sud- 
denly, without knock or cry, the outer door was pushed rudely open, and a_ body 
of half a dozen men or more entered the room where they were quietly sitting. 

Torrigiano sprang up, with his fingers on the hilt of the dagger in his 
belt. He was half prepared for this. Doubtless these men were the Duke of 
Arcos’s retainers. 

But next instant he saw two of them were dressed in the 
black-and-white habit of Dominican monks; the rest wore a 
uniform not wholly familiar to him. 

“Senor Pedro Torrigiano?” the foremost man asked 
inquiringly. 

Torrigiano nodded, his hand still just fingering 

the haft of his dagger. 

“Then we come to arrest you,” 
the man went on very sternly, with 
a glance toward his associates, “ at 
the instance of the Fathers of the 
Holy Office, for destroying 
and mutilating an image of 
the Blessed Virgin and her 









Son our Redeemer.” 
Torrigiano started back. 
“The Inquisition!” he cried 

aloud. “No, not the In- 

quisition !” 

He had thought of the 
King, but not of the Domini- 
cans. Yet the Duke was 
right. There were those in 
Spain who were more power- 
ful than sovereigns. 

“For acts of sacrilege— 
yes!” the officer answered 
gravely—“on the indication 
of his Excellency, the Duke 
of Arcos.” 


’ 


Torrigiano had no resource left but to submit. He let the men bind him, half- 
stunned by the suddenness and unexpectedness of the misfortune, and went through 
the streets by their side to the office of the Inquisition. That court sat always, 
day and night, without intermission. As he reached the palace of the Holy Office, 
the great door swung on its iron hinges, and then closed behind him. ‘Torrigiano 
had a presentiment that it had closed behind him for ever ! 

Yet he went none the less with a proud and defiant soul before the unspeakable 


tribunal. ‘Those were days when a man needed a stout heart indeed to be a great 
* 
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sculptor. Pietro Torrigiano would not be wanting in such a crisis to the dignity 
of the artist. 


They hurried him into a great hall. A strange board of cowled Dominicans 
sat waiting to receive him. There they gazed and faced one another, those 


two hostile powers, the Church and the artist. And the Church made short work 
of him. 

“Did you or did you not,” the President asked, after a few preliminaries, 
“wilfully destroy a religious statue representing our Blessed Lady, the Mother of 
God, with a blow of your mallet, in the presence of his Excellency the Duke of 
Arcos and the gentlemen of his company ?” 

“Why, I made it myself,” Torrigiano blurted out, all contemptuousness. 

“No doubt,” the President answered, noting down his reply. ‘“ But you made 





it as a representation of the Queen 
of Heaven, and as such it deserved 
your respect and worship.” 

“The Queen of Heaven!” Torrigiano 
cried, with curling lip. ‘“ Why, ‘twas but 
the figure of a poor peasant girl and her 
son—a woman of the people—the same 

that your messengers found sitting at supper with me when they came to seize me.” 
“Then that defence only aggravates the heinousness of your crime,” the Presi- 
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dent continued sternly ; “for did you not supply another image exactly resembling 
it as an object of worship to the convent of our Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
in the Calle Santissima Trinidad ?” 

“Every work of art must be modelled on the living figure,” ‘Torrigiano answered, 
with haughty indifference. 

“We know nothing about that,” the Inquisitor retorted, shutting his thin lips 
tight. ‘“ But we do know this,” he added after a short pause, “ that you are accused 
of an act of impiety and sacrilege to a sacred image.” 

“ Fools !” Torrigiano shrieked aloud, with one of his violent outbursts. “ You 
are children about art.” 

“ But we are men about religion,” the Dominican replied, with the same distant 
air of austere carelessness as to all worldly matters. ‘ You are now on your trial, 
my son. Reverend fathers, produce the witnesses ! ” 

The Duke of Arcos 
stood forth from behind a 
screen where he had been 
lurking invisible. 

He turned to Torrigi- 
ano with a smile of cruel 
triumph on his crafty face. 
Then he proceeded in a slow, 
long, merciless drawl] to relate 
the story of the mutilated 
Madonna. 

The court heard him out, 
as well as the other witnesses, 
with a grotesque parade of 
pretended judicial impartiality. 
When all had finished, the 
President turned to _ the 
accused. 

“ Have you no further ex- 
cuse to allege,” he asked, “ for 
this act of impiety ?” 

“T made it,” Torrigiano 
burst out with a sullen air of 
anger, “and I chose to 
break it.” 

“He confesses,” the In- 
quisitor cried, with a very 
stern look. “To-morrow, 
assessors, we will consider his case and pass judgment on his transgression. He 
will then be delivered over to the secular arm for punishment. Meanwhile, brother 
Diego, let him have ample time undisturbed for reflection and repentance.” 





VI. 


The Dominican brothers conveyed him to a cell in the dungeons of the Holy 
Office. Before they left him, the servants of the Inquisition searched his clothes 
in quest of hidden weapons. They removed his dagger, his purse, his trinkets. 
But Torrigiano clung hard to one little silver crucifix. 
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“T may keep this at least,” he said, pleadingly, “to use in my devotions ! ” 

“You may, my son,” the Dominican superintendent replied, with a quiet smile 
of approval ; “and may Our Lady grant it be of spiritual use to you !” 

Then they closed the heavy door of the cell behind them. As it swung on its 
hinge, Torrigiano was left alone with his bitter reflections. 

That fiery soul had lived but for art, and had now to die for it. 

When they came again next morning to bring their prisoner up for sentence, they 
found Torrigiano sitting, bolt upright, against the wall of the cell, with his eyes wide 
open, but stark and cold and lifeless. On the bare wooden table he had written 
his last message with one finger in his own blood :— 

“T have beaten you, barbarians! You are cheated of your prey! It was not 
for your religion’s sake I kept that crucifix. It was not for nothing I served in the 
palace of the Borgias ! ” 


GRANT ALLEN. 


FOR EVER YOUNG. 
()" that little group of happy friends 


That, when life was young and new, 
Lived, loved, laughed, and jested together, 
All have grown old—save you. 
Our faces are ruled with the lines of age, 
Our hair has grown thin and grey, 
Our steps are slower, our hopes are fewer, 
And cares are our guests—that stay. 


But you—ah! you are for ever young,— 
Not a day o’er your face has passed, 
Age has not stolen a single grace, 
Nor a charm since I saw you last. 
The bloom on your cheek, the gleam on your hair, 
The smile on your lips—-the clear, 
Glad, innocent laugh are just the same 
That I used to see and hear. 


What is the spell you have laid on Time, 
Its ravage and blight to arrest ? 
What keeps you for ever so young, fresh, gay, 
While we are so old and depressed ? 
Ah me!—’tis so simple, so simple, so sad— 
It was but a shadow, a breath, 
That at fifteen years passed over you— 
And the spell of that shadow was Death. 
W. W. STory. 
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THE HAIRY TRIBES OF THE HOKKAIDO. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


URING my stay in Japan I had often heard through the Japanese 
of the Ainu, whom they call “monkey-like,’ ‘“ dog-like” and 
“bear-like” people. Amazed I listened to the wonderful accounts 
of the extreme, hairiness of these strange folk, and of their savage-, 
ness, but beyond having had my curiosity roused, I had never 
been able to obtain any real information either about the people 
themselves or the country they inhabit. 

It so happened that my native house in Tokio was one night 











entered by robbers, who made havoc of all my best “curios,” and as I was squatting 
on the floor, Japanese fashion, meditating on the drawbacks of being robbed, I 
suddenly decided to give up housekeeping and to leave the capital of the Mikado’s 
Empire. ‘Heads,’ I go to the monkey-like people,” said I, tossing up a coin, 
“tails,” I go to Australia.” “Heads” came. My servants were summoned up, 
and they were asked whether they wished to follow me or be paid off. 

“No, your honourable sir,” said the valet, sifting in his breath—a Japanese sign 
of politeness—“I am sorry that you go. Had you remained in Tokio I would have 
been your valet to the end of my days, but as you go to the Ainu country, I shall 
leave you. I have been your valet three months, and now I wish to be an artist 
like yourself.” 

Just like a Japanese! He was paid off, and received a present of an old palette, 
brushes, etc., to encourage him in his artistic propensities. The cook was less 
ambitious. He was not afraid of the Ainu—oh no!—but begged to leave me, as he 
wished to open a restaurant. He also was paid off, and departed, with all my forks, 
spoons and knives, which I gave him to start him in his new line of business. The 
Kurmaya, or jinricksha boy, was dismissed without promotion, and the household 
was then broken up, and I went to stay for a short time with a friend at Yokohama. 

It was in June 1890 that I set off alone for the Hokkaido. Hokkaido is the name 
given by the Japanese to the Island of Yezo, with all the smaller islands near its coast, 
together with the Kurile group; thus Hokkaido extends roughly from 41° to 51° 
latitude north, and between 139° and 157° longitude east of Greenwich. It is in 
Yezo particularly that the larger number of Ainu is found, and a few are in Kunashiri, 
“torofu and Shikotan. 
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The meaning of the word Ainu has puzzled many people, and the few who pretend 
to be authorities on the subject have made shots, trying to guess its origin and sig- 
nificance, but unfortunately have gone miles away from the mark. It is all the more 
amusing, for in this case the puzzle is so simple that it is really no puzzle at all, and 
all that was needed was a little common sense and a small knowledge of the Ainu 
language. Anu is but a corruption or abbreviation of Anum, which translated, 
literally means, “they with hair,” or “hairy people,” or else comes from //ain-num, 
“come with hair,” or 
“ descended hairy.” Con- 
sidering that the Ainu 
pride themselves above 
all things on their hairi- 
4 ness, it does not seem 
improbable — in fact, 





nothing appears to me to 
be more plausible—-than 
that they called them- 
selves after the distin- 
guishing characteristic of 
their race. ‘The word 
Ainu is a generic term, 
and is used both in the 
singular and plural, just 
the same as the word 
“ English.” When speci- 
fying, words like kuru, 
person, utaragesh, 
woman, etc., are added 
—viz., Ainu kuru, an 
Ainu_ person, an Ainu 
man; Aznu utaragesh, an 
Ainu) woman; Anu 
utaragesh utara, several 
Ainu women. The Ainu 
population of Hokkaido 
is roughly reckoned by 
the Japanese at about 
fifteen or seventeen thou- 
sand souls; but at least 














half this number are 
half-castes, and, in my 
opinion (and I have visited nearly every Ainu village in Hokkaido), the number of 
thoroughbred Ainu does not exceed eight thousand souls. 

Having arrived at Hakodate, I must confess that I was rather puzzled as to what to 
do. I expected to get some information upon which I could construct my plans ; 
but to my great disappointment I found that, if the people in Southern Japan 
knew little about Hokkaido, the Japanese colonists who lived on the spot knew 
even less. All I could learn was that there were no roads beyond a few miles from 
Hakodate, that the country was full of bears, and that the Ainu were a dirty and 
wretched people. . 


Ainu Man lifting his Moustache previous to Drinking. 
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I took it into my head to attempt to complete the whole circuit of Yezo, and 
decided to start the next morning; and so I did. The preparations for my 
journey did not trouble me much—I took next to nothing in the way of clothing, 
no provisions and no medicaments. It was my idea that if the natives could do 
without these things I could also. Art was less neglected, and I carried three 
hundred very small wooden panels for oil painting, a large supply of colours, 
brushes and sketch-books. 

Travelling in Yezo is entirely done on ponies, or on foot, therefore the less 
impedimenta one takes the better. As to friends, companions, servants, or grooms, 
I had nobody with me, and it was thus that perfectly alone I pushed my way right 
round the rough coast of Yezo, and up the four largest rivers—viz., the Saru, the 
Tokachi, the Kutcharo and the Ishikari. I visited the Kuriles, and explored many 
parts which had not been visited by any European before. In fact, very little 
is known by the general public about the whole of the Hokkaido. After many 
hardships of all kinds, and a good many curious experiences, of which a trip of that 








Myself en Route. 


kind could not be devoid ; after 146 days of hard travelling and discomfort, during 
which I travelled over 4200 miles—38o00 of which were ridden on a rough wooden 
pack-saddle—I was fortunate enough to accomplish what no other man had ever 
done before—viz., to complete the whole circuit of Yezo entirely by land, travelling 
continuously, and also to penetrate into the interior from four different points. 
The Hokkaido is largely of volcanic formation, and numerous active volcanoes are 
still to be found in different parts of Yezo, and in the Kurile Islands, while many 
of the anchorages and lakes show all the characteristics of being submerged extinct 
craters. ‘The Hokkaido is rich in minerals, especially sulphur, of which we find large 
accumulations near craters, etc.; and coal, lignite and petroleum are found in large 
quantities in different parts of the larger island. Rugged and precipitous coasts 
are common, and the country cannot be said to be very fit for farming purposes, 
partly owing to its formation, and partly because of the severe climate in winter. 
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Naked Ainu Man packing Seaweed for the Winter. 
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However, in the Tokachi region, which is intersected by the river of the same 
name, a large area of culturable land is to be found, which is perfectly deserted 
now. ‘The soil of this region is very productive, there is great facility for making 
roads, and water is in abundance, and of course could be profitably used for 
irrigation and as means of transportation. ‘The climate is milder than in other regions 
of Hokkaido, as the great mountain mass, called by the Ainu the “ Oputateishike,” 
shelters it from the cold northerly winds. 

As I am limited for space, I shall not dilate on my personal experiences, nor on 
descriptions of the country, as I have fully done so in a book that is shortly to appear ; 
but I shall attempt to give a rough sketch of those curious people, the hairy Ainu. 

The faces of the Ainu are far from ugly, and their heads are singularly picturesque 
—though, of course, among them there are the finer types as there are the meaner ; 
by which we come to gradation and comparison. The general idea that all Ainu 
are hideous has arisen from the accounts of the few Europeans who have travelled 
in the more civilised parts of Yezo, and have seen a limited number of half-breeds 
and actual Japanese, mistaking them for Ainu. In one of the last publications 
on the Ainu, photographs of Japanese and half-breeds are actually given as typical 
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The Village of Piratori. 


specimens of the Ainu race, and one or two real Ainu are given as phenomena and 
exceptions ; and a certain praiseworthy author has lately “cribbed” notes and experi- 
ences which I narrated in a paper read at the Royal Geographical Society in 
January last, and having grossly exaggerated them has passed them off as his own. 
Yezo was, and is to the Japanese, exactly what Australia was to us some years ago. 
They imported their convicts there, and most of them have turned into fishermen. 
As Japanese women were somewhat scarce in Hokkaido, nothing more natural could 
have happened than that intermarriage with Ainu girls should have taken place, and 
in the south-western portion of the island, on Volcano Bay, hardly any pure specimens 
are to be found, in the same way as no Australian blacks are now to be lighted on 
in Sydney or Melbourne. The pure Ainu possess no characteristics whatsoever of 
the Mongolian races; but that is not the case with half-castes, and this is why 
hasty travellers; who have never come in contact with pure Ainu, have classified 
them as Mongolians. 

The colour of the Ainu skin under the hair is quite light (when the dirt which 
covers it has been washed off), and is not yellow and sallow, like that of Mongolians. 
The Ainu are extremely hirsute, and the Mongolians are smooth-skinned ; and the 
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eyes, the strongest characteristic of Mongolian races, do not slant upwards, nor are 
they long and almond-shaped as with the Chinese 
or the Japanese, but with their long axes are in 
one horizontal plane, as in most Europeans. 
Indeed, the Ainu have a much greater resemblance 
SS es 


“joy 


symm. to the Northmen of Europe in 
ew’ their pre-historic stage, as 

constructed by savants out of 
skulls and skeletons than to any modern races, 
and least of all to the Mongolians. ‘The hair in 
Ainu adults is for the most part black, wavy, and 
easily breaking into large curls. Among children, however, one sees 
brown shades, which darken with years, until the hair turns quite 
black. Along the north-east coast of Yezo I came across several Ainu adults who 
had reddish hair and beard ; and in the Kurile Islands, at Shikotan, several of the 
children had light auburn hair, hanging in large loose curls, and rather flaxy in 
texture, while the hair of adults was even darker than that of the Yezo Ainu. The 
men have luxuriant beards, whiskers, and moustaches, which grow to a great length. 
The hair of the beard often begins directly under the eyes, and covers all the 
lower part of the face. Many of the natives also have a few short coarse hairs 
on the nose (especially noticeable in natives of the north-east coast of Yezo). 

Ainu women, whom Nature has not provided with such a luxuriant growth of 
hair on the lower part of the face, make up for it by having a long moustache 
tattooed on the upper and lower lip, which, in their idea, makes them look “ very 
manly.” Rude geometrical patterns are g.—— — pieteiitical 
also tattooed on women’s arms, and P 
occasionally a straight line or two deform 
the forehead. The men are never tattooed 
in the Ainu country, nor are there any 
precise rules as to when that process is to 
take place in the case of girls; indeed, 
contrary to what has been said, women are 
tattooed both before and after marriage. 
The long moustache is generally finished 
before, for it,is begun when the girl is very 
young, and she is herself anxious to be 
thus decorated, and so acquire the coveted 
air of “virility”; but tattoo marks are 
neither specially significant of virginity nor 
marriage, for the arms and hands are as 
often tattooed after marriage as_ before. 
Indeed, in the Ainu country, “ tattooing” 
one’s wife seems to be one of the plea- 
sures of the honeymoon. 

Some of the strange peculiarities of | _ 
the Ainu are their extreme hairiness all (acess Se a 
over the body, the immense length of their A Sulphur Mine. 
arms and toes, the flattening of the tibia and the suppleness of the body, which, 
taken all together, gives them a very monkeyish look. The illustration (page 117), 
taken direct from a photograph, represents one of the more civilised Ainu of Volcano 
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Bay, who is by no means a very hairy specimen of his race. If the head be 
covered, the body could easily be mistaken for that of a monkey. 

The Ainu rank very 
low in the scale of human 
development, and in] , : 





many ways they are hardly 
above wild beasts. I do 
not mean by this that 
they are bad people, for, 
indeed, they are not, and 
if one knows how to take 
them, they are extremely 
good-natured and gentle ; 
but, from our own moral 
point of view, the Ainu 
have no morals at all! 
They possess no_ laws, 
and marriages are in no 








way regulated, so that J 
intermarriage among the Natural Stone Archway near Shoya. 
very near relations is common, and the result of such a dreadful state of affairs is 
that the race is rapidly dying out, destroyed by consumption, lunacy, and poverty 
of blood. The Ainu are polygamists, and they have no religion beyond a very 
imperfect form of Totemism, the central point of that belief being their own descent 
from the “bear.” This, however, does not include the smallest reverence for their 
ancestor. ‘They capture their “’Totem,’—if one may call it so—and keep it in 
captivity. They feed it well, and, when plump and fat, it is taken out of the cage 
to be ill-treated, baited, and tortured ; a pole is thrust into its mouth, and it is shot 
at with blunted arrows, bruised with stones, and pricked with pointed sticks till, when 

maddened with rage and 





ill-usage, poor Bruin is 
killed outright, and, 
“Ancestor” as it may be, 
it makes the chief dish 
and raison Wétre of a 
festival, where all the 
members of the _ tribe 
partake of its flesh. 

The Ainu have no 
history, no books, no 
writing of any kind, and 
the majority of them 
cannot even count. ‘Their 
own form of government 
is simple. Each _ village 
has a chief, the chieftain- 
ship being hereditary to a 
certain extent. All that is required to fulfil the duties of the office is that the man 
be brave, sound in mind and body, and also, I should add, that he have an extra 
large capacity for intoxicants. Chiefs have no very great authority over their subjects, 
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Fishermen’s Hut. 




















Ainu Man and Woman riding on Horseback. 
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though their tribesmen have a certain respect for them. Their grade is merely 
honorary, and they take the lead in bear-hunts or fishing expeditions, and are 
allowed, or allow themselves, to drink more than ordinary mortals at festivals or 
on similar occasions. 

The Ainu language is extremely poor in words. It is a language apart from any 
belonging to the neighbouring countries, and it is a remarkable coincidence that 
many words bear a great resemblance to words of Anglo-Saxon origin. For instance,* 


Anun, another. Hophke, hot. Oyer, other. Sho, so. 

Chip, ship, boat, canoe. | ééde, eat (to). Pone, bone. | Tau-to, to-day. 

Do, day. | olan, town, village, place. Puri, very. To, two. 

Eani, any. | Mukku, music, etc. | Ru, road. | Tushiun, twice. 
Hun, who. Oare, one. Stko, sight. | Wakka, water. 


In talking the Ainu roll their 7’s like the French or the Scotch, and each sentence 
is ended in a sort of plaintive and monotonous tone. The meaning of words and 
sentences much depends on accent and emphasis, and often to emphasize words 
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Yo a Th al lll 
The Mouth of the Teshio River. 
they are repeated twice in succession. Particles, such as adverbs and prepositions, 
are often combined in the words ; and prefixes and suffixes, as a and 7, are of very 
common occurrence. The plural is formed by adding the word many, severad, etc. : as 
in Ainu utaragesh, an Ainu woman, .4inu utaragesh utara, (several) Ainu women. 
There is such a deficiency of words in the Ainu vocabulary that in conversing one 
continually has to form compound words, which are thus very frequent in the hairy 
people’s language. Names of people, rivers, or places, are invariably compound words, 
_ Yer-Ainu, the name of Mr. Dangerous Ainu ; Shébe-gari-bets, salmon-trout river ; 
Wakka-nai, a stream of water, etc. Occasionally contractions occur in compound 
words, and also mutilations into shorter words, but such contractions are not frequent. 
There are no real diminutive and augmentative words in the Ainu language, to 
compare one thing with another in size, grandeur, etc.; but in their rudimentary 
way the Ainu limit themselves to divide things into three classes, as it were, of 
things, big things, and big-big things ; pretty, pretty-pretty, etc. As: island, mushiri’; 
great island, poro-mushiri ; poro-poro mushiri, great-great island. Genders are indicated 


* The vowels to be pronounced as in Italian. 
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by specifying the sex, and the verbs have no moods and no tenses: happy people ! 
In fact, the Ainu make very little use of verbs, and when they are used at all, they 
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My Host the Madman and his Friends the Crows. 
are used more as we would use a noun. The relation of subject and object is 
indicated by their respective place in the sentence and by the emphasis given to one 
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word more than to another. As for grammar, or rules of any kind, the Ainu can 


boast of having none. 





A Civilised Ainu (from a Photo. by a Japanese Photographer.) 


All Ainu villages, with the exception of size, the variation of shape in the huts, 


and a few small details, are much alike wherever found. The huts are generally 
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set at short intervals in a row (especially along sea-beaches), and nearly every hut has 
its small storehouse built separately on posts some few yards from the hut itself. 

Ainu architecture is by no means elaborate, not to speak of beautiful ; but though 
it is simple, it is to a certain extent varied, differing according to the exigencies 
of the climate and locality. Some have angular, others cylindrical roofs on; again, 
huts of some districts are thatched with tall reeds and arundinaria, huts of other 
regions are covered with the bark of trees. In all cases, however, the huts are 
as rudimentary as huts could possibly be. Each possesses a small east window 
about the size of a handkerchief, and a small door, 
the “fittings” of both these apertures being a rough 
mat. Huts are occasionally provided with a small 
porch, which answers the double purpose of 
Su, kennel and firewood store. There 
is a fireplace in the centre, or 
rather a fire is burnt in the centre 
| of the dwelling. It is lighted by 
friction of two sticks, or with a 
flint and steel (a method learnt 
from the Japanese). A hole 
in the angle of the roof acts 
as chimney, but unfortunately 












more in name than in practice. 
It is, indeed, difficult to say 
whether the inside or the out- 
side of an Ainu hut is the 
dirtier. The refuse of the 
house is thrown into a corner 
of the hut, or flung outside 
the door and left there; 
therefore heaps of this putrid 
matter are accumulated round 
the dwellings, and in summer 
\ are alive with vermin, mosqui- 
toes, horse-flies, black-flies, and a 
minuscule but extremely trouble- 
some kind of sand - fly—‘“ the 
nuka.” These “nukas” and the 
“buyu,” or black-flies, are terrible, 
and they are so numerous as to make life almost un- 
bearable at times. The natives themselves suffer much from them, and as for myself 
I was simply devoured by these insatiable mites the first few days I was in Yezo. In 
the course of a minute every available space of unprotected skin was covered with black 
itching marks, left by the stings of these imperceptible little devilkins. In process of 
time, however, as my blood, if any I had left, had become thoroughly poisoned, I was 
not much troubled by them, and though they still bit me occasionally, it did not 
have on me the same maddening effect that it had on my first encounter with 
them. Inside the huts one is hardly better off. The /atkki, fleas, and other 
well-known but usually anonymous enemies of the human skin, were innumerable 
and of all sizes; so that, though well provided with insecticide powder, the first 
time I slept in an Ainu hut I was literally covered with bites all over the body, 











An Ainu Charm. 
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and my skin got so inflamed as to produce a strong fever, which lasted two or 
three days. I found temporary relief in smearing myself all over at night with 
very strong carbolic soap (20 per cent.), which cure, however, was almost as bad 
as the evil itself; but I am certain that I owe much to three or four cakes of 
this powerful disinfectant, that, besides saving me from bites of insects, I did not 
contract any of the thousand-and-one horrible skin diseases and eruptions which are 
so common among the Ainu. 

Nearly each Ainu hut possesses a small storehouse, built a few yards from the 
hut itself. It is a small structure, raised above ground on four, six, or eight piles. 
Upon each pile is placed a square piece of wood turned downwards at the sides, 























Storehouses at Piratori, on the Saru River. 


so as not to be accessible to mice and rats. Rafters are then placed over these 
pieces of wood and the storehouse built on them. It is, however, generally so small 
as to hardly allow an adult to stand erect in it. The ladder by which these 
storehouses are accessible is very simple, and is removed with a kick when no 
more needed. In the illustration one can be seen lying on the ground. It is a 
mere round log of wood, with a few cuts in it to serve as steps. One end of the 
ladder is pointed, and when in use is stuck in the ground, but the whole .arrange- 
ment is on no account a model of stability. The Ainu go up and down them with 
great facility without holding on with their hands, but to any one that is not born 
an acrobat or a monkey, the feat is somewhat more difficult. As I proceeded to 
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inspect one of the storehouses one day, and was mounting the ladder, Ainu fashion, 
the ladder turned, and I came within an ace of breaking my neck, without counting 
that I skinned both my knees on my precipitate way down ! 

The next noteworthy point in connection with Ainu habitations is the skull-trophy, 
outside the hut, where on forked poles are placed the skulls of bears, wolves, and 
foxes, killed in hunting or otherwise by the owner of the hut. Then come the 
rough wooden cages in which animals, especially bears, are kept and fattened, to 
be eaten at bear-festivals. Ainu women are said to often suckle young bear-cubs at 
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Storehouses at Raishats (mouth of the Ishikari River). 


their breasts, and, at any rate, these cubs are certainly better cared for than their 
own children by Ainu mothers, who are most tender to them, and whom I have often 
seen feeding a young Bruin from the mouth after having chewed food for him. 

As I have already trespassed on the space assigned me, I shall here close these 
few remarks on the Ainu ; but readers interested in the subject will find in a book 
I am about to publish, entitled “ Alone with the Hairy Ainu” (Murray), much 
further information on this curious and practically little known race. 

A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 
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THE HOME OF PHILOMEL. 
‘rom an original drawing by G. E. Lodge.] 
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THE PASSING OF PHILOMEL. 


ILL there ever be a world in which the voice of Sappho’s bird 
will be no longer heard ? 

I fear it. 

For thrice a thousand years, to our knowledge, that divine 
music, the sweetest of any music upon earth, has been eloquent 
in the woods and the gardens of every springtime, renewing its 
song as the earth her youth. The nightingale has ever been 





the poet’s darling ; is indeed poetry incarnated, love, vocal and 
spiritual, made manifest. Nothing surely can show the deadness, dulness, coarseness, 
coldness of the human multitude so plainly as their indifference to this exquisite 
creature. Do even people who call themselves cultured care for the nightingale ? 
How do they care? ‘They rise from their dinner-table and stroll out on to a terrace 
or down an avenue, and there in the moonlight listen for a few moments, and say 
“How charming!” then return to their flirtations, their theatricals, their baccarat 
or their bézique within doors. Bulbul may sing all night amongst the roses and 
the white heads of the lilies ; they will not go out again. They prefer the cushioned 
lounge, the electric light, the tumbler of iced drink, the playing cards, the spiced 
double entendre. Here and there a woman may sit at her open casement half 
the night, or a poet walk entranced through the leafy lanes till dawn, but these 
listeners are few and far between. 

When Nature gave this gift to the world she might well have looked for some 
slight gratitude. But save when Sappho has listened, or Meleager, or Shakespeare, 
or Fond, or Musset, or Shelley, or Lytton, who has cared? Not one. 

Possibly, if the nightingale had been born once in a century, rarity might have 
secured for it attention, protection, appreciation. But singing everywhere, as it has 
done wherever the climate was fit for it through so many hundreds and hundreds of 
years, it has been almost wholly neglected by the soulless and dull ears of man. 

A slender, bright and agile bird, the nightingale is neither shy nor useless, as 
it is said that most poets and musicians are. It eats grubs, worms, lice, small 
insects of all kinds, and hunts amongst the decaying leaves and grass for many 
a garden pest, with active energy and industry, qualities too often lacking to the 
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human artist. It builds a loose, roomy nest, often absolutely on the ground, and 
always placed with entire confidence in man’s good faith. It is a very happy 
bird, and its song is the most ecstatic hymn of joy. I never can imagine how it 
came to be associated with sorrow and tragedy, and the ghastly story of Procne and 
Itys. For rapturous happiness there is nothing to be compared to the full love-song 
of the nightingale. All other music is harsh, cold, dissonant, beside it. But, alas! 
the full perfection of the song is not always heard. For it to sing its fullest, its 
richest, its longest, it must have been in peace and security, it must have been 
left untroubled and unalarmed, it must have its little heart at rest in its leafy 
home. Where the nightingale is harassed and affrighted and disturbed its song is 
quite different to what it is in happiness and tranquillity ; where it feels alarmed and 
insecure it never acquires its full song, the note is shorter and weaker, and the 
magnificent, seemingly unending trills are never heard, for the bird sings as though it 
were afraid of being heard and hunted—which, indeed, no doubt it is. 

When entirely secure from any interference year after year in the same spot (for, 
if not interfered with, it returns unerringly to the same haunts), many families will 
come to the same place together, and the males call and shout to each other in 
the most joyous emulation day and night. Under these conditions alone does the 
marvellous music of the nightingale reach its full height and eloquence. No one 
who has not heard the song under these conditions can judge of it as it is in its 
perfection : the strength of it, the rapture of it, the long-sustained breathless tremulo, 
the wondrous roulades and arpeggios, the exquisite liquid sweetness, surpassing in 
beauty every other sound on earth. 

In one spot, dearer to me than any upon earth, where the old stones once felt 
the tread of the armoured guards and the cuirassed priests of the great Countess 
Matilda, the nightingales have nested and sung by dozens in the bay and arbutus 
of the undergrowth of the woods, and under the wild roses and pomegranates 
fringing the meadows. On one nook of grass land alone I have seen seven close 
together at daybreak, hunting for their breakfasts amongst the dewy blades, in 
amicable rivalry. Here they have come with the wild winds of March ever since 
Matilda’s reign, and for many ages before that, when all which is now the vale of Arno 
was forest and marsh. Here, because long protected and beloved, they sing in the 
most marvellous concert, challenging and answering each other in a riot of melody 
more exquisite than any orchestra created by man can produce; the long liquid 
ecstasy pouring through the ardours of full noonday, or across the silver radiance 
of the moon; saluting the dawn with joyous Jo ¢riomphe/ or praising the starry 
glories of the night with a rapturous Salve Regina. 

The hawks sweep through the sun rays, the owls flash through the shadows, but 
the nightingales sing on, fearless and unharmed ; it is only man they dread, and man 
cannot hurt them here. 

Naturalists state that the nightingale does not attain to the uttermost splendour 
of its voice until the eighth or ninth year of its life, and that the songsters of that 
age give lessons to the younger ones. ‘To the truth of this latter fact I can 
vouch from personal observation, but I doubt so many years being required to 
develop the song to perfection. I think its perfection is dependent, as I have 
said, on the peace and security which the singer enjoys; on its familiarity with 
its nesting haunts, and on the sense of safety which it enjoys. This may be said, 
in a measure, of the song of all birds ; but it is especially true of the nightingale which 
is one of the most sensitive and highly organised of sentient beings, and one, moreover, 
with intense affections, devoted to its mate, its offspring, and its chosen home. 
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It will be objected to me that nightingales sing in captivity. They do so; 
but the song of the caged nightingale is intolerable to the ear which is used to 
the song of the free bird in wood and field and garden. It is not the same song ; 
it has changed its character: it sounds like one long agonised note of appeal, 
and this indeed we may be certain that it is. 

I confess that I hold many crimes which are punishable by the felon’s dock 
less infamous than the caging of nightingales, or indeed the caging of any winged 
creatures. Migratory birds, caged, suffer yet more than any, because, in addition to 
the loss of liberty, they suffer from the repression of those natural instincts of 
flight at certain periods of the year, which denial must torture them to an extent 
quite immeasurable by us. The force of the migratory instinct may be imagined 
by the fact that it is intense and dominant enough to impel a creature so small, 
so timid, and so defenceless, as a song-bird to incur the greatest perils, and wing 
its unprotected way across seas and continents, mountains and deserts, from Europe 
to Asia or Africa, in a flight which is certainly one of the most marvellous of the 
many marvels of nature to which men are so dully and so vaingloriously indifferent. 
The intensity of the impelling power may be gauged by the miracle of its 
results ; and the bird in whom this instinct is repressed and denied must suffer 
incredible agonies of longing and vain effort, as from unfit climate and from un- 
changed food. No one, I am sure, can measure the tortures endured by migratory 
birds from these causes when in captivity. Russian women of the world are very 
fond of taking back to Russia with them nightingales of Southern Europe, for which 
they pay a high price: these birds invariably die after a week or two in Russia, 
but the abominable practice continues unchecked. Nightingales are captured or 
killed indiscriminately, with other birds, in all the countries where they nest, and 
no one seems alive to the shameless barbarity of such a sacrifice. 

With every year their chosen haunts are more and more invaded by the builder, 
the cultivator, the trapper, the netter. Nightingales will nest contentedly in gardens 
where they are unmolested, but their preference is for wild ground, or at least for 
leafy shrubberies and thickets : the dense hedges of clipped bay or arbutus common to 
Italy are much favoured by them. ‘Therefore the nudity characteristic of high farming 
is fatal to them: to Philomel and her brood shadow and shelter are a necessity. 

Where I dwell much is still unaltered since the days of Horace and Virgil. The 
“silvery circle” of the reaping-hook still flashes amongst the bending wheat. The 
oxen still slowly draw the wooden plough up and down the uneven fields. The osiers 
still turn to gold above the flag-filled streamlets ; the barefooted peasants run through 
the flower-filled grass ; the cherries and plums tumble uncounted amongst the daisies ; 
the soft soundless wings of swallow and owl and kestrel fan the air, as they sweep 
down from the old red-brown tiles of the roofs where they make their homes; the 
corn is threshed by flails in the old way on the broad stone courts; the vine 
and ash and peach and maple grow together, graceful and careless; the patient ass 
turns in the circular path of the stone olive-press; the huge round-bellied jars, the 
amphorze of old, stand beside the horse-block at the doors; the pigeons flash 
above the bean-fields and feast as they will; the great walnut trees throw their 
shade over the pumpkins and the maize; men and women and children still work 
and laugh, and lounge at noon amongst the sheaves, thank the gods, much as 
they did when Theocritus ate honey by the fountain’s brink. But how long 
will this be so? How long will the Italy of Virgil and Horace be left to us? 
Under the brutality of chemical agriculture the whole face of the world is 
changing. The England of Gilbert White and Thomas Bewick is going as the 
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England of the Tudors went before it; and the France of the Bourbons is being 
effaced like the France of the Valois. The old hedgerow timber is felled. The 
cowslip meadows are turned into great grazing grounds. The high flowering hedges 
are cut to the root, or often stubbed up entirely, and their place filled by galvanised 
wire fencing. The wild flowers cannot blossom on the naked earth; so disappear. 
The drained soil has no longer any place for the worts and the rushes and the 
fennels and the water spurges. Instead of the beautiful old lichen-grown orchard 
trees, bending to the ground under the weight of their golden or russet balls, there 
are rows of grafts two feet high, bearing ponderous flavourless prize fruits, or 
monotonous espaliers grimly trimmed and trained, with shot bulfinches or poisoned 
blackbirds lying along their ugly length. 

The extreme greed which characterises agriculture and horticulture, as it charac- 
terises all other pursuits in modern times, will inevitably cause the gradual extermination 





of all living things which it is considered possible may interfere with the maximum 
of profit. In the guano-dressed, phosphate-dosed, chemically-treated fields and 
gardens of the future, with their vegetables and fruits ripened by electric light, and 
their colouring and flavouring obtained by the artificial aids of the laboratory, there 
will be no place for piping linnet, rose-throated robin, gay chaffinch, tiny tit, or blue 
warbler ; and none amidst the frames, the acids, the manures, the machines, the hydraulic 
engines, for Philomel. ‘The object of the gardener and the farmer is to produce: the 
garden and the farm will soon be mere factories of produce, ugly and sordid, like all 
other factories. The vast expanses of unbroken corn lands and grazing lands, to be 
seen in modern England, have no leafy nooks, as the fields of Herrick, of Wordsworth, 
of ‘Tennyson’s earlier time, had for them. In Italy and in France the acids, 
phosphates, sublimates, and other chemicals poured over vineyards and farm lands 
drive away the nightingale, which used to nest so happily under the low-growing 
vine leaves, or- amongst the endive and parsley. ‘The lands are never left at 
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peace,” said a peasant to me not long ago; and the peace of the birds is 
gone with that of the fields: the fates of both are intimately interwoven and 
mutually dependent. Where the orchard and the vineyard are still what they 
were of old—green, fragrant, dusky, happy places, full of sweet scents and of sweet 
sounds—there the birds still are happy. But in the new-fangled fields, acid- 
drenched, sulphur-powdered, sulphate-poisoned, stripped bare, and jealously denuded 
of all alien life, winged and wild animals, hunted and harassed, can have no place. 
Scientific husbandry has sacrificed the simple joys of rural life, and with them the 
lives of the birds. “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” has been asked by the wisdom of old. The song of the birds 
is the voice of the soul of Nature, and men stifle it for sake of avarice and greed. 
Three or four years ago the village of San Domenico, on the highway to 
Fiesole, was a green nest which in spring was filled with the music of nightingales ; 
the fields, with the wild-rose hedges, were one paradise of song in springtime and 
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Walter Savage Landor's House at San Domenico. 


early summer. The old villa, which stands with its big trees between the little 
streams of Africa and Mensola, where Walter Savage Landor lived and where he 
wished to be allowed to die, was hidden away under its deep cedar shadows, and 
the nightingales day and night sang amongst its narcissi and its jonquils. An 
American came, bought, and ruined. He could let nothing alone. He had no 
sentiment or perception. He built a new glaring wing, spoiling all the symmetry 
of the old tenement, daubed over with new stucco and colour the beautiful old 
hues of the ancient walls, cut down trees by the old shady gateway, and built 
a porter’s lodge after the manner beloved of Hampstead and of Clapham. He 
considers himself a man of taste; he is (I am ashamed to say) a scholar! It 
would have been less affront to the memory of Landor, and to the spirits haunting 
this poetic, historic, legendary place, to have razed the house to the ground, and 
have let the grass grow over it as over a grave. 
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Higher up, but quite near, on the same hillside as the villa of Landor, 
there stood a stone house, old, solid, coloured with the beautiful greys and 
browns of age; it had at one side a stone staircase leading up to a sculptured and 
painted shrine, before it were grass terraces with some bamboos, some roses, some 
laurels, and beneath these a lower garden which joined the fields and blended with 
them. It was quite perfect in its own simple, ancient way. A year ago the 
dreadful hand of the improver seized on it, daubed it over with staring stucco, 
painted, and varnished its woodwork, stuck vulgar green fersiennes in its old 
casements, and, in a word, made it as nearly as possible resemble the pert, paltry, 
staring, gimcrack structure of a modern villa. It is now a blot on the hillside, 
an eyesore to the wayfarer, an offence to the sight and to the landscape ; and the 
nightingales, which were so eloquent on its grass terraces, go to its rosebushes and 
bamboos no more. - 

Such treatment as this of secluded places scares away the little brown lover of 
the moon: where there are brought all the pother and dust of masons’, carpenters’, 
and painters’ work, the voice of Philomel cannot be heard; the sweet solitude of 
the rose thicket is invaded by uncouth din and vulgar uproar; the cedar shadows 
lie no more unbroken on the untrodden sward; the small brown owl flits no 
more at evening through the perfumed air, the big white owl can nest no more 
beneath the moss-grown tiles and timbers of the roof; all the soft, silent, shy 
creatures of fur and feather, which have been happy so long, are startled, terrified, 
driven away for ever, and the nightingale dare nest no more. It is impossible 
to measure the injury done to the _ half-wild, half-tame denizens of the woods 
and gardens by the mania for restoration and innovation which characterises the 
purchasers and the tenants of the present day. 

One such ghastly renovation as this, which has vulgarised and ruined the 
Landor villa and its neighbour, caused an amount of havoc to the creatures of 
the brake and bush which can never be repaired. Once frightened and driven out, 
they never come back again. They are the youth of the world ; and, like all youth, 
once gone, they are gone for ever. 

The builder who desecrated these places, the people who live in them, do not 
perceive the abomination which they have wrought; and if they were called to 
account, would stare at their accuser, understanding nothing of their sin. Are there 
not an admirably grained and varnished hall door, and window shutters of the 
brightest pistachio green? What matter if Philomel nest no more under the 
cuckoopint and burdock? Is there not the scream of the tramway whistle ? 
What matter if the Madonna’s herb grow no longer on the old stone steps and 
the swallow build no more under the hanging eaves? Are there not the painted 
boards declaring, in letters a foot long, that the adjacent land is to be let or 
sold for building purposes ? 

By the increase of bricks and mortar, and the sterility and nudity which accompany 
scientific agriculture, the nightingale is everywhere being driven higher into the 
hills, where it may still hope to nest unmolested, but where the temperature is un- 
suited to it. Its breeding grounds become, with every season, fewer and more difficult 
to find. It is sociable, and would willingly be at home in the gardens even of cities ; 
but men will not leave it in peace there. Its nests are taken and its feeding grounds 
are destroyed by the over-sweeping and over-weeding of the modern gardener. The 
insensate modern practice of clearing away all leaves as they fall from the soil of 
shrubberies and avenues starves the nightingales, as it starves the roots of the trees. 
When the leaves are left to lie through the winter the trees rejoice in their 
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warmth and nourishment, and the returning birds find a rich larder in the spring. 
A carpet of golden leaves is a lovely and useful thing; but the modern gardener 
does not think so, and his intolerable birch broom, and yet more intolerable 
mechanical sweeper, tears away the precious veil which Nature’s care would spread 
in preservation over the chilly earth. 

Starved, hunted, robbed of its nest and harassed in its song, the nightingale 
must therefore inevitably grow rarer and rarer every year. 

The vile tramways, which have unrolled their hideous length over so many 
thousands of miles all over Europe, bring the noise, the glare, and the dirt of cities, 
into the once peaceful solitudes of hill and valley. They are at this moment being 
made through the beautiful forest roads of the Jura ! 

The curse of the town is being spread broadcast over the face of the country, as 
the filth of urban cesspools is being carried out over rustic fields. The sticks, the 
guns, the nets, the traps, the birdlime of the accursed bird destroyer, are carried by 
train and tram into the green heart of once tranquil wolds and woods. The golden 
gorse serves to shelter the grinning excursionist, the wild hyacinths are crushed under 
the wine flasks and the beer bottles. The lowest forms of human life leave the 
slums and ravage the virgin country; ten thousand jarring wheels carry twenty 
thousand clumsy, greedy hands to tear down the wild honeysuckle and pull to pieces 
the bird’s nest, to tear up the meadow-sweet and strangle the green lizard. The 
curse of the town mounts higher and higher and higher every year, and clings like a 
vampire to the country, and sucks out of it all its beauty, and stifles in it all its song. 

Soon the hiss of the engine and the bray of the cad will be the only sounds 
heard throughout Europe. It is very probable that the conditions of human life 
in the future will be incompatible with the existence of the nightingale at all. It 
is almost certain that all natural beauty, all woodland solitude, all sylvan quiet, will 
be year by year more and more attacked, diminished and disturbed, until the 
lives of all creatures which depend on these will come altogether to an end. 

Let us imagine what the world was like when Sappho heard the nightingales of 
Greece, and we can then measure by our own present loss what will be the probable 
loss of future generations; the atmosphere was then of a perfect purity; no coal 
smoke soiled the air or blurred the sea; no engine hissed, no cogwheel whirred, 
no piston throbbed ; the sweet wild country ran to the very gates of the small 
cities ; there was no tread noisier than the footfall of the ox upon the turf; there 
was no artificial light harsher than the pale soft gleam of the olive oil, the temples 
were white as the snow on Ida, and the brooks and the fountains were clear as 
the sparkling smile of the undimmed day. In such a world every tuft of thyme 
and every bough of wild cherry had its nest, and under the radiant skies the song 
of the nightingales must have been eloquent over all the plains and hills in one 
unbroken flood of passionate joy. 

Let us picture the fairness of the world as it was then, with undimmed skies, 
unpolluted waters, untouched forests, and untainted air; and we must realise that 
what is called civilisation has given us nothing worth that which it has taken, and 
will continue to take, away from us for ever. 

 OuIDA.” 


[These pages were written before I read the article entitled ‘‘Old Hedgerows,” by that charming 
writer ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.”] 
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\H you poor dear!” said the two Elder Sisters in duet, “ you’ve 
i got to stay at home while we go to the ball. Good night, then. 
We are so sorry for you! We did hope that you were going too!” 

“Good night, Elder Sisters,” said the youngest, with a tear just 
| showing in either eye, but not rolling down her cheek. ‘Go and 
be happy. If you should see the Prince you may tell him that I 
am waiting for the Fairy and the Pumpkin and the Mice.” 

The Elder Sisters fastened the last button—the sixth, was it? 
or the tenth, perhaps—took one last critical, and reassuring, look at 
the glass, and departed. 
we): When the door shut the Youngest Sister sat down by the 

WI) fire ; and one, two, three tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Mind you, she had very 
good cause to cry. Many 
girls cry for much _ less. 
She was seventeen: she had 
understood that she would 
come out at this visit to 
London. Coming out, to 
this country girl, meant just 
this one dance and nothing 
more. But no—her sisters 
were invited and she was’ 
not. She was left alone in 
the house. And she sat 
down by the fire and 
allowed herself to be filled 
with gloom and _ sadness, 
and with such thoughts as, 
in certain antiquated _his- 
tories, used to be called 
rebellious. In short, she 
was in a very bad temper 
indeed. Never before had 
she been in such a bad 

VoL. II.—No. 7. 
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temper As a general rule she was sweet-tempered as the day is long. But— 
which is a terrible thing to remember—there are always the possibilities of bad 
temper in every one: even in Katharine—Katie—Kitty, who generally looked as 
if she could never, never, never show by any outward sign that she was vexed, or 
cross, or put out, or rebellious. And now, alas! she was in a bad temper. No 
hope, no sunshine, no future prospects; her life was blasted—her young spring life. 
Disaster irretrievable had fallen upon her. She could not go to the ball. What 
made things worse was, that the more angry she grew the louder she heard the 
dance music, though the band was distant more than a mile. Quite plainly she 
heard the musicians. They were playing a valse which she knew—a delicious, 
delirious, dreamy, swinging valse. She saw her sisters among a crowd of the 
most lovely girls in the world, whirling in the cadence that she loved upon a 
floor as smooth as ice, with cavaliers gallant and gay. The room was filled with 
maidens beautifully dressed, like her sisters, and with young men come to meet and 
greet them on their way. Oh, happy young men! Oh, happy girls! Katie had 
been brought up with such simplicity that she envied no other girl, whether for her 
riches or for her dresses ; and was always ready to acknowledge the loveliness and the 
sweetness and the grace of any number of girls—even of her own age. As regards 
her own sex, indeed, this child of seventeen had but one fault: she considered 
twenty as already a serious age, and wondered how anybody could possibly laugh 
after five-and-twenty. And, as many, or most, girls believe, she thought that 
beauty was entirely a matter of dress; and that, except on state occasions, no one 
should think of beauty—ze., of fine dress. 

She sat there for half an hour. She began to think that it would be best to 
go to bed and sleep off her chagrin, when a Rat-tat-tat at the door roused her. Who 
was that? Could it—could it—could it be the Fairy with the Pumpkin and the 
Mice ? 

“My dear Katie”—it was not the Fairy, but it was the Godmother— ‘‘how 
sorry I am! Quick—lay out the things, Ladbrooke.” Ladbrooke was a maid, and 
she bore a parcel. “It’s not my fault. The stupid people only brought the things 
just now. It was my little surprise, dear. We will dress her here, Ladbrooke. I 
was going to bring the things in good time, to surprise you at the last moment. 
Never mind: you will only be a little late. I hope and trust the things will fit. 
I got one of your frocks, and Ladbrooke here can, if necessary———There, Katie! 
What do you think of that for your first ball dress?” 

Katie was so astonished that she could say nothing, not even to thank her 
godmother. Her heart beat and her hands trembled; the maid dressed her and 
did her hair; her godmother gave her a necklace of pearls and a little bunch of 
flowers: she put on the most charming pair of white satin shoes: she found in 
the parcel a pair of white gloves with ever so many buttons, and a white fan with 
painted flowers. When she looked at the glass she could not understand it at all; 
for she was transformed. But never was any girl dressed so quickly. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You ave a Fairy. And you’ve got a Pumpkin as well?” 

“The Pumpkin is at the door with the Mice. Come, dear. I shall be proud 
of my débutante.” 

The odd thing was that all the time she was dressing, and all the time she sat 
in the carriage, Katie heard that valse tune ringing in her ears, and when they 
entered the ballroom that very same identical valse was being played and the 
smooth floor was covered with dancers, gallant young men and lovely maidens—all 
as she had seen and heard in her vision. Oh! there is something in the world 
more than coincidence. There must be; else, why did Katie . 
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“Oh, my dear,” said the Elder Sisters, stopping in their dance, ‘‘ you have come 
at last! We knew you were coming, but we couldn’t tell. Shall we tell the Prince 
you are here?” 

Then a young gentleman was presented to her. But Katie was too nervous 
to look up when he bowed and begged. After a little, Katie found that his step 
went very well with hers. She was then able to consider things a little. Her first 
partner in her first ball was quite a young man—-she had not caught his name, 
Mr. Geoffrey something—a handsome young man, she thought, but rather shy. He 
began to talk about the usual things. 

“T live in the country,” she said, to explain her ignorance. “And this is my 
first ball. So, you see, I do not know any people or anything.” 





He danced with her again: she was a wonderfully light dancer ; she was strangely 
graceful; he found her, also, sweet to look at; she had soft eyes and a curiously 
soft voice, which was as if all the sympathy in all the world had been collected 
together and deposited in that little brain. He had the good fortune to take her 
in to supper; and, being a young man at that time singularly open to the charms 
of maidens, he lavished upon her all the attentions possible. Presently he was so 
far subdued by her winning manner that he committed the foolishness of Samson 
with his charmer. He told his secret. Just because she showed a little interest in” 
him, and regarded him with eyes of wonder, he told her the great secret of his life 
—his ambition, the dream of his youth, his purpose. Next morning he felt he had 
been a fool. The girl would tell other girls, and they would all laugh together. He 
felt hot and ashamed for a moment. Then he thought of her eyes, and how they 
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lightened when he whispered ; and of her voice, and how it sank when she murmured 
sympathy and hope and faith. No—with such a girl his secret was safe. 

So it was. But for her, if you think of it, was promotion indeed! For a girl who 
a few days before had been at school, under rules and laws, hardly daring to speak— 
certainly not daring to have an opinion of her own—now receiving deferential homage 
from a young man at least four years her senior, and actually being entrusted with 
his secret ambitions! More; there were other young men waiting about, asking 
for a dance; all treating her as if—well, modern manners do not treat young ladies 
with the old reverential courtesy—as if she were a person of considerable importance. 
But she liked the first young man the best. He had such an honest face, this 
young man. It was a charming supper, and, with her charming companion, Katie 
talked quite freely and at her ease. How nice to begin with a partner with whom 
one could be quite at one’s ease! But everything at this ball was delightful. 

After the young man had told his secret, blushing profoundly, Katie told hers 
—how she had as nearly as possible missed her first ball ; and how her sisters had 
gone without her and left her in the cinders, crying. 

“Fairy Godmother turned up at the last moment, and when I was dressed and 
we went out,” she laughed merrily, “‘we found the Pumpkin and the Mice turned 
into a lovely carriage and pair.” 

“Tt is a new version of the old story,” said the young man. 

“Yes,” she replied thoughtfully, “and now all I want is to find the Prince.” 

The young man raised his eyes quickly. They said, with great humility, “If I 
could only be the Prince!” She read those words, and she blushed and became 
confused, and they talked no more that night. 

“Tt was all lovely,” she said in the carriage going home. “All but one thing 
—one thing that I said—oh, such a stupid thing!” 

“What was it you said, Katie?” 

“No: I could never tell anybody. It was foo stupid. Oh! To think of it 
makes me turn red. It almost spoiled the evening. And he saw it too.” 

“What was it, Katie?” 

But she would not tell the Elder Sisters. 

“Who was it,” asked one of them, “that took Katie in to supper?” 

“A young man named Armiger, I believe. Horace told me,” said the other 
Elder. Horace was a cousin. ‘“ Horace says he is a cousin of a Sir Roland Armiger, 
about whom I know nothing. Horace says he is a good fellow—very young yet-—an 
undergraduate somewhere. He is a nice-looking boy.” : 

Then the Elder Sisters began to talk about matters really serious 
themselves and their own engagements—and Katie was forgotten. 

Two days after the ball there arrived a parcel addressed to the three sisters 
collectively —“ The Misses De Lisle.” The three sisters opened it together, with 
Evelike curiosity. 

It contained a white satin shoe; a silver buckle set with pearls adorned it, and 
a row of pearls ran round the open part. A most dainty shoe; a most attractive 
shoe; a most bewildering shoe. 

“ This,” said the Elder Sisters, solemnly, “ must be tried on by all of us in succession.” 

The Elder Sisters began: it was too small for either, though they squeezed and 
“made faces and an effort and a fuss, and everything that could be made except 
making the foot go into the shoe. Then Katie tried it on. Wonderful to relate, 
the foot slipped in quite easily. Yet they say that there is nothing but coincidence 
in the world. 

Katie blushed and laughed and blushed again. Then she folded up the shoe 
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in its silver paper and carried it away; and nobody ever heard her mention that 
shoe again. But everybody knew that she kept it, and the Elder Sisters marvelled 
because the young Prince did not come to see that shoe tried on. He did not 
appear. Why not? Well—because he was too shy to call. 

There are six thousand five hundred and sixty-three variants of this story, as 
has been discovered through the invaluable researches of the Folk-Lore Society, 
and it would be strange if they all ended in the same way. 


II. 
THE young man told his secret; he revealed what he had never before whispered 


to any living person; he told his ambition—the most sacred thing that a young man 
possesses or can reveal. 
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There are many kinds of ambition; many of them are laudable ; we are mostly 
ambitious of those things which seem to the lowest imagination to be within our 
reach—such, for instance, as the saving of money. ‘Those who aspire to things 
which seem out of reach suffer the pain and the penalty of the common snub. 
This young man aspired to things which seemed to other people quite beyond. his. 
reach; for he had no money, and his otherwise highly respectable family had no 
political influence, and such a thing had never before been heard of among his 
people that one of themselves should aspire to greater greatness than the succession 
to the family title with the family property. As a part of the new Revolution, 
which is already upon us, there will be few things indeed which an ambitious young 
man will consider beyond his reach. At the present moment, if I were to declare 
my ambition to become, when I grow up, Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris, the thing would be actually received with derision. My young life would be 
blasted with contempt. Wait, however, for fifty years: you shall then see to what 
heights I will reach out my climbing hands. 

Geoffrey Armiger would have soared. He saw before him the cases of Canning, 
of Burke, of Disraeli, of Robert Lowe, and of many others who started without any 
political influence and with no money, and he said to himself, “I too will become 
a Statesman.” 

That was the secret which he confided into Katie’s ear; it was in answer to a 
question of hers, put quite as he could have wished, as to his future career. « “I 
have told no one,” he replied, in a low voice and with conscious flush. “I have 
never ventured to tell any one, because my people would not understand ; they are 
not easily moved out of the ordinary groove. ‘There is a family living, and I am to 
have it: that is the fate to which I am condemned. But——” His lips snapped ; 
resolution flamed in his eyes. 

“Oh!” cried Katie. “It is splendid! You must succeed. Oh! To be a great 
Statesman! Oh! ‘There is only one thing better—to be a great Poet. You might 
be both.” 

Geoffrey replied modestly that, although he had written verse, he hardly expected 
to accomplish both greatness in poetry and greatness as a legislator. The latter, he 
declared, would be good enough for him. 

That was the secret which this young man confided to the girl. You must 
own that, for such a young man to reveal such a secret to this girl, on the very 
first evening that he met her, argues for the maiden the possession of sympathetic 
qualities quite above the common. 


III. 


FivE years change a boy of twenty into a mature man of twenty-five, and a 
débutante of seventeen into an old woman of twenty-two. The acknowledgment of 
such a fact may save the historian a vast quantity of trouble. 

It was five years after the great event of the ball. The family cousin, Horace, 
of whom mention has been already made, was sitting in his chambers at ten 
or eleven in the evening. With him sat his friend Sir Geoffrey Armiger, a young 
man whom you have already met. The death of his cousin had transformed him 
from a penniless youth into a baronet with a great estate (which might have been 
in Spain or Ireland for all the good it was), and with a great fortune in stocks. 
There was now no occasion for him to take the family living: that had gone to 
a deserving stranger; a clear field lay open for his wildest ambitions. This bad 
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fortune to the cousin, who was still quite young, happened the year after the ball. 
Of course, therefore, the young man of vast ambition had already both feet on the 
ladder? You shall see. 

“What are you going to do all the summer ?” asked the family cousin, Horace. 

“cc ’ ” 1 ° ° conn + : 

I don’t know,” Geoffrey replied, languidly. “Take the yacht somewhere, I 

suppose. Into the Baltic, perhaps. Will you come too?” 





“Can’t. I’ve got work to do. I shall run over to Switzerland for three weeks 
perhaps. Better come with me and do some climbing.” 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

“Man!” cried the other impatiently, “you want something to do. Doesn't it 
bore you—just going on day after day, day after day, with nothing to think of but 
your own amusement ?” 

Geoffrey yawned. “The Profession of Amusement,” he said, “is, in fact, 
deadly dull.” 
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“Then why follow it?” 

“Because I am so rich. You fellows who’ve got nothing mus¢ work. When 
a man is not obliged to work, there are a thousand excuses. I don’t believe that 
I could work now if I wanted to. Yet I used to have ambitions.” 

“You did. When it was difficult to find a way to live while you worked, you 
had enormous ambitions. ‘If only I was not obliged to provide for the daily 
bread ;’ that was what you used to say. Well, now the daily bread is provided, 
what excuse have you?” 

“TI tell you, a thousand excuses present themselves the moment I think of 
doing any work. Besides, the ambitions are dead!” 

Dead! And at five-and-twenty! They can’t be dead.” 

“They are. Dead and buried. Killed by five years’ racket. Profession of 
Pleasure—Pleasure, I Lelieve they call it. No man can follow more than one 
profession.” 

“Well, old man, if the world’s pleasures are already rather dry in the mouth, 
what will they be when you’ve been running after them for fifty years ?” 

“There are cards, 1 believe. Cards are always left. No,”’—he got up and 
leaned over the mantelshelf,—‘“I can’t say that the fortune has brought much 
happiness with it. That’s the worst of being rich. You see very well that you are 
not half so happy as the fellows who are making their own way, and yet you can't 
give up your money and start fair with the rest. I always think of that story of 
the young man who was told to give up all he had to the poor. He couldn’, you 
see. He saw very clearly that it would be best for him; but he couldn’t. I am 
that young man. If I was like you, with all the world to conquer, I should be 
ten times as strong and a hundred times as clever. I know it—yet I cannot give 
up the money.” 

“Nobody wants you to give it up. But surely you could go on like other 
fellows—as if you hadn’t got it, I mean.” > 

** No—you don’t understand. It’s like a millstone tied round your neck. It 
drags you down and keeps you down,” 

“Why don’t you marry ?” 

* Why don’t I? Well, when I meet the girl I fancy, I will marry if she will 
have me. I suppose I’m constitutionally cold, because as yet—— Who is this 
girl?” He took up a cabinet photograph which stood on the mantelshelf. “I 
seem to know the face. It’s a winning kind of face—what they call a beseeching 
face. Where have I seen it?” 

“That? It is the portrait of a cousin of mine. I don’t think you can have 
met her anywhere, because she lives entirely in the country.” 

“JT have -certainly seen her somewhere. Perhaps in a picture. Beatrice, 
perhaps. It is the face of an angel. Faces sometimes deceive, though: I know a 
girl in quite the smartest set who can assume the most saintly face when she 
pleases. She puts it on when she converses with the curate; when she goes 
to church she becomes simply angelic. At other times—— Your cousin does not, 
however, I should say, follow the Profession of Amusement.” 

“Not exactly. She lives in a quiet little seaside place where they’ve got 
a convalescent home, and she slaves for the patients.” 

“Tt is a beautiful face,” Geoffrey repeated. ‘ But I seem to know it.” He 
looked at the back of the photograph. “What are these lines written at the 
back ?” 

“They are some nonsense rhymes written by herself. There is a little family 
tradition that Katie is waiting for her Prince—she says so herself—she has refused 
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a good many men. I think she will never marry, because she certainly will not 
find the man she dreams of.” 
“May I read the lines?” He read them aloud :— 


**Oh ! tell me, Willow-wren and White-throat, beating 
The sluggish breeze with eager homeward wing, 
Bear you no message for me—-not a greeting 
From him you left behind—my Prince and King? 


You come from far 





from south and east and west ; 
Somewhere you left him, daring some great thing, 

I know not what, save that it is the best: 
Somewhere you saw him—saw my Prince and King. 


You cannot choose but know him: by the crown 
They place upon his head—the crown and ring ; 
And by the loud and many-voiced renown 
After the footsteps of my Prince and King. 


He speaks, and lo! the listening world obeys; 
He leads, and all men follow ; and they cling, 
And hang around the words and works and ways, 

As of a Prophet—of my Prince and King. 


What matter if he comes not, though I wait ? 

Bear you no greeting for me, birds of spring? 
Again—what matter, since his work is great, 

And greater grows his name—my Prince and King.” 


“You see,” said the cousin, “she has set up an ideal man.” 

“Yes. Why does she call him her Prince?” 

The cousin laughed. ‘There is a story about a ball—her first ball—her last 
too, poor child, because—well, there were losses, you know. Like the landlady, 
Katie has known better days; and friends died, and so she lives by herself in this 
little village, and looks after her patient convalescents.” 

“ What about her first ball ?” 

“Well, she nearly missed it, because her godmother, who meant to give her a 
surprise, lost a train or got late somehow. So her elder sisters went without her, 
and she arrived late; and they said that, to complete the story, nothing was 
wanted but the Prince.” 

Geoffrey started and changed colour. 

“That’s all. She imagined a Prince, and goes on with her dream. She 
enacts a novel which never comes to an end, and has no situations, and has an 
invisible hero.” 

Geoffrey laid down the photograph. He now remembered everything, including 
the sending of the slipper. But the cousin had quite forgotten his own part in 
the story. 

“T must go,” he said. “I think I shall take the yacht somewhere round the 
coast. You say your cousin lives at——” 

“Oh! Yes, she lives at Shellacomb Bay, near Torquay. Sit down again.” 

“No. Dull place, Shellacomb Bay: I’ve been there, I think.” He was rather 
irresolute, but that was his way. “I must go. I rather think there are some men 
coming into my place about this time. There will be nap. All professionals, you 
know—Professors of Amusement. It’s dull work. I say, if your cousin found her 
Prince, what an awful, awful disappointment it would be!” 
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IV. 
AT five in the morning Geoffrey was left alone. The night’s play was over. He 
turned back the curtains and opened the windows, letting in the fresh morning air 
of April. He leaned out and took a deep breath. ‘Then he returned to the room. 
The table was littered with packs of cards. There was the smell of a thousand 
cigarettes. It is an acrid smell, not like the honest downright smell of pipes and cigars ; 
the board was covered with empty soda-water and champagne bottles. 
“The Professional Pursuer of Pleasure,” he murmured. “ It's a learned Profession, 
I suppose. Quite a close profession. Very costly to get into. And beastly stupid 
and dull when you are in it. A learned Profession, certainly.” 
He sat down, and his thoughts returned to the girl who had made for herself 
a Prince. “ Her Prince!” he said bitterly. And then the words came back to him— 
‘* Daring some great thing, 
I know not what, save that it is the best: 
Somewhere you saw him—saw my Prince and King.” 


“For oné short night I was her Prince and King,” he murmured. “And I 
sent her the slipper—was stone-broke a whole term after through buying that slipper. 
And after all I was afraid to call at the house. Her Prince and King. I 
wonder He looked about him again—looked at the empty bottles. “ What 
a Prince and King!” he laughed bitterly. 

Then he sprang to his feet; he opened a drawer and took from it a bundle of 
letters, photographs, cards of invitation which were lying there piled up in confusion. 
He threw these on the fire in a heap; he opened another drawer and pulled out 
another bundle of notes and papers. ‘These also he threw on the fire. “ There!” 
he said resolutely. What he meant I know not, for he did not wait to see them 
burned, but went into his bedroom and so to bed. 





V. 

GEOFFREY spoke no more than the simple truth when he said that Katie De Lisle 
had a saintly face—the face of an angel. It was a lovely face when he first saw 
it—the face of a girl passing into womanhood. Five years of tranquil life, undisturbed 
by strong emotions, devoted to unselfish labours and to meditation, had now made 
that face saintly indeed. It was true that she had created for herself a Prince, one 
who was at once a Galahad of romance and a leader of the present day, chivalrous 
knight and Paladin of parliament. What she did with her Prince I do not know. 
Whether she thought of him continually or only seldom, whether she believed in 
him or only hoped for him, no one can tell. When a man proposed to her— 
which happened whenever a man was presented to her-—she refused him graciously, 
and told her sisters, who were now matrons, that another person had come repre- 
senting himself to be the Prince, but that she had detected an impostor, for he 
was not the Prince. And it really seemed as if she never would find this impossible 
Prince, which was a great pity, if only because she had a very little income, and 
the Elder Sisters, who lived in great houses, desired her also to have a great house. 
Of course, every Prince who regards his own dignity must have a big house of his own. 

Now, one afternoon in April, when the sun sets about a quarter-past seven and 
it is light until eight, Katie was sitting on one of the benches placed on the shore 
for the convenience of the convalescents, two or three of whom were strolling along 
the shore. The sun was getting low ; a warmth and glow lay upon the bay like an 
illuminated mist. Katie had a book in her hand, but she let it drop into her lap, and 
sat watching the beauty and the splendour and the colour of the scene before her. 
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Then there came, rounding the southern headland, a steam yacht, which slowly 
crept into the bay, and dropped anchor, and let off steam: a graceful little craft, 
with her slender spars and her dainty curves. The girl watched with a little interest. 
Not often did craft of any kind put into that bay. . There were bays to the east and 
bays to the west, where ships, boats, fishing smacks and all kind of craft put in; 
but not in that bay, where there was no quay, or port, or anything but the 
convalescents, and Katie the volunteer nurse. So she watched, sitting on the bench, 
with the western sun falling upon her face. 

After a little, a boat was lowered, and a man and a boy got into it. The boy took 
the sculls and rowed the man ashore. The man jumped out, stood irresolutely looking 
about him, observed Katie on the bench, looked at her rather rudely it seemed, and 
walked quickly towards her. What made her face turn pale? What made her cheek 


turn red and pale? Nothing less than the appearance of her Prince—her Prince. 
She knew him at once. Her Prince! It was her Prince come to her at last. 

But the Prince did not hold out both hands and cry “I have come.” Not at all. 
He gravely and politely took off his hat. ‘‘ Miss De Lisle,” he said. “I cannot 
hope that you remember me. I only met you once. But I—-I heard that you were 
here, and I remembered your face at once.” 

“T seldom forget people,” she replied, rising and giving him her hand. “ You are 
Mr. Geoffrey Armiger. We danced together one night. I remember it especially, 
because it was my first ball.” 

“Which you nearly missed, and were left at home like Cinderella, till the fairy 
godmother came. I—I am cruising about here. I learned that you were living 
here from your cousin in the Temple, and—and I thought that, if we put in here, I 
might, perhaps, venture to call.” 
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“Certainly. I shall be very glad to see you, Mr. Armiger. It is seven o’clock 
now. Will you come to tea to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure. May I walk with you—in your direction ?” 

The situation was delicate. What Geoffrey wanted to convey was this: “ You 
once received the confidences of a young man who hoped to do great things in the 
world. You have gone on believing that he would do great things. You have built up 
an ideal man, before whom all other men are small creatures. Well, that ideal must 
be totally disconnected with the young fellow who started it, because he has gone to the 
bad. He is only a Professor of Amusement, an idle killer of time, a man who wastes 
all his gifts and powers.” <A difficult thing to say, because it involved charging the girl 
with, or telling her he knew that she had been, actually thinking of him for five years. 

That evening he got very little way. He reminded her again of the ball. He 
said that she had altered very little, which was 
true ; for at twenty-two Katie preserved much 
the same ethereal beauty that she had at 
seventeen. That done, his jaws stuck, 
to use a classical phrase. He could 
say no more. He left her at the @ 
door of her cottage,—she lived in a 
cottage in the midst of tree fuchsias 
and covered with roses,—and went 
back to his yacht, where he had 
a solitary dinner and passed a 
morose evening. 

. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon next day he called again. 
Miss De Lisle was at the Home, 
but would come back imme- 
diately. The books on the girl’s 
table betrayed the character of her 
mind. Katie’s books showed the 
level of her thoughts and the standard 
of her ideals. ‘They were the books of 
a girl who meditates. There are such 
people, even in this busy and noisy age. 
Geoffrey took them up with a sinking heart. 
Professors of Amusement never read such books. 

Then she came in, quiet, serene; and they 
sat down, and the tea was brought in. 

“ Now, tell me,” she said abruptly. “I see by your card that you have a title. 
What did you do to get it ?” 

“Nothing. I succeeded.” 

“Oh!” Her face fell a little. ‘‘ When I saw you—the only time that I saw you— 
I remember that you had great ambitions. What have you done ?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all. I have wasted my time. I have lived a life of what 
they call pleasure. I don’t know that I ought to have called upon you at all.” 

“Ts it possible? Oh! Can it be possible? Only a life of pleasure? And 
you—you with your noble dreams? Oh! Is it possible?” 

“Tt is‘possible. It is quite true. I am the prodigal son, who has so much money 
that he cannot get through it. But do you remember the silly things I said? Why, you 
see, what happened was, that when the temptation came, all the noble dream vanished.” 
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“Ts it possible?” she repeated. ‘Oh! I am so very, very sorry!”—in fact, the 
tears came into her eyes. “You have destroyed the one illusion that I nourished.” 
very one thinks that he has only one illusion and a clear eye for everything else. 
That is the Great, the Merciful, Illusion. “I thought that there was one true man 
at least in the world, fighting for the right. I had been honoured as a girl with 
the noble ambitions of that man when he was quite young. I thought I should 
hear of him from time to time winning recognition, power, and authority. It was a 
beautiful dream. It made me feel almost as if I were myself taking part in that 
great career, even from this obscure corner of the country. No one knows the 
pleasure that a woman has in watching the career of a brave and wise man. And 
now it is gone. I am sorry you called,”’—her voice became stony and her eyes 
hard: even an angel or a saint has moments of righteous indignation,—“ I am very 
sorry, Sir Geoffrey Armiger, that you took the trouble to call.” 

Her visitor rose. ‘I am also very sorry,” he said, “that I have said or done 
anything to pain you. Forgive me: I will go.” 

But he lingered. He took up a paper-knife, and considered it as if it were 
something rare and curious. He laid it down. Then he laughed a little short 
laugh, and turned to Katie with smiling lips and solemn eyes. 

“Did that slipper fit?” he asked, abruptly. 

She blushed. But she answered him. 

“It was too small for my Elder Sisters, but it fitted me.” 

“Will you try it on again?” 

She went out of the room and presently returned with the pretty, jewelled, little 
slipper. She took off her shoe, sat down, and tried it on. 


“Vou see,” she said, “it is now too small for my foot. Oh! my foot has 
not changed in the least. It has grown too small.” 
“Try again.” The Prince looked on anxiously. ‘ Perhaps, with a little effort, 





a little goodwill 

“No; it is quite hopeless. The slipper has shrunk; you can see for yourself, 
if you remember what it was like when you bought it. See, it is ever so much 
smaller than it was, Sir Geoffrey.” She looked up gravely. “See for yourself. 
And the silver buckle is black, and even the pearls are tarnished. See!” There 
was a world of meaning in her words. “Think what it was, five years ago.” 

He took it from her hand, and turned it round and round disconsolately. 

“You remember it—five years ago—when it was new?” the girl asked again. 

“T remember. Oh! yes, I remember. A pretty thing it was, then, wasn’t it? 
A world of promise in it, I remember. Hope, and courage, and—and all kinds of 
possibilities. Pity—silver gone black, pearls tarnished, colour faded, the thing itself 
shrunken. Yes.” He gave it back to her. “I’m glad you’ve kept it.” 

“Of course I kept it.” 

“Ves, of course. Will you go on keeping it?” 

“T think so. One likes to remember a time of promise, and of hope, and 
courage, and, as you say, all kinds of possibilities.” 

He sighed. 

“Slippers are so. There are untold sympathies in slippers. I call this the Oracle of 
the slipper. Not that I am in the least surprised. I came here, in fact, on purpose to 
ascertain, if I could, the amount of shrinkage. It would be interesting to return every 
five years or so, just to see how much it shrinks every year. Next time it would be 
a doll’s shoe, for instance. Well, now ”—again he fell back upon the paper-knife— 
“there was something else I had to say ; something else——” He dropped his eyes, 
and examined the paper-knife closely. ‘The other day in your cousin’s rooms I saw 
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your photograph ; and I remembered the kind of young fellow I was when we talked 
about ambitions and you sympathised with me. I think I should like to take up 
those ambitions again, if it is not too late. I am sick and weary of the Profession 
of Pleasure. I have wasted five good years, but perhaps they can be retrieved. Let me, 
if possible, burnish up that silver, expand that shrinking shoe, renew those dreams.” 

“To you mean it? Are you strong enough? Oh! You have fallen so low. 
Are you strong enough to rise ?” 

“JT don’t know. If the event should prove—if that slipper should enlarge again 
— if it should once more fit your foot.” 

“Tf! Oh! how can a man say #, when he ought to say sha//?” 

“The slipper sha// enlarge,” he said quietly, but with as much determination as 
one can expect from an Emeritus Professor of Pleasure. 

“When it does, then come again. ‘Till then, do not, if you please, seek me 
out in my obscurity. It would only be the final destruction of a renewed hope. 
Farewell, Sir Geoffrey.” 

“ Au revoir. Not farewell.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand and left her. 

WALTER BESANT. 






































sheer above a sapphire sea. From a strip of snow-white beach, 
whcre the blue waters break in threads of silver, to the topmost 
summits of the hills, Nature flings broadcast a tropic wealth of 
foliage. In the acclivities that slope upward from the shore grow 
dense forests of cocoanut; and these trend aloft where gullies and 
winding roadways break the uprising line of forest. Little dwellings 
scatter the hillsides, and peep, like faces, out of the surrounding trees. 
From point to point, above the great masses of vegetation which round 
every eminence, a palm springs upwards ; and even higher and higher, even 
Ve into the curling mists of cloudland, can they still be seen, faint and dim, crown- 
ing each great billow of the forest. Bright slopes of sugar-cane similarly trend even 
to the highest peaks. Here and thére the crimson flame-flowers of do/s zmmortelle 
light the hills; elsewhere stand forth mighty giants, gleaming white in stem and 
bough ; and uncouth cacti shoot clumsy heads from the lesser vegetation. Volcanic 
crags jut upwards, grey against the green, and the mountains are torn by steep 
precipices and chasms. But the stony nakedness of them appears not, for they are 
fringed with foliage, laced and curtained with flowing creepers, gemmed with a thousand 
splashes of light and blazing colour. 

A little village lies on the edge of the sea under a shadow of many palms, 
and presently, progressing past new vistas and gorges, new mountains and valleys, 
signs of a considerable centre of human industry appear. Lying in part along the 
sea front, and extending upwards, crowned by a square tower and two white spires, we 
note a town. 

The island is Grenada, one of the Windward Group of the Lesser Antilles ; the town 
is that of St. George. 

Before landing, it may be observed that the history of Grenada is perhaps more 
interesting than that recorded of any sister islet. Columbus discovered it during 
his third voyage in 1498, and he named it Ascension. Here dwelt Carib Indians, 
and for more than one hundred years they remained unmolested in their homes. 
In 1638, however, a French force made an incursion, but was repulsed successfully 
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by the aboriginals. Ten or twelve years later the French attacked Grenada again, 
and this time, modifying their manceuvres and employing guile, met with better 
fortune. They approached beneath a veil of feigned friendship, and the childlike 
Caribs, impressed with the wonderful possessions of this strange people, astounded 
at their apparent opulence, in the matter of beads and knives, made a bargain, which, 
doubtless, did not appear so one-sided to them at the time as it does to us to-day. 
For a consignment of trinkets, gew-gaws, and iron implements, they bartered their 
allegiance ; and the King of the Caribs himself abdicated like a lamb in consideration 
of a bottle or two of brandy. 

Thus civilisation creeps into a new country with a lie on her lips, a sugar- 
plum in her hand, a scourge hidden within the folds of her garment. The Caribs 
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A West Indian Home, Grenada. 





speedily discovered their error, and turned upon the oppressor; but it was too 
late. Superior intelligence had obtained firm vantage of ground; and Nature 
wept to see her simple children destroyed, cut down, hurled from their fair home, 
improved off the face of the land. They sold their lives dearly, and shed their 
savage blood to the last drop. Inch by inch they were driven to death, until only 
a handful of them all remained; and these, at the end of their hopeless battle, 
Fate placed upon a craggy cliff above the sea. Upon this rock, and in the dancing 
blue waters below, was written the last chapter of their annals. They would not 
yield. The enemy hemmed them in; one only peak of their home was left to 
them, and, beneath, the wide sea stretched out her arms, offering peace. She was 
kinder than the French, and, one by one, the members of that forlorn band took 
the terrible leap. Each to the last plunged for freedom; each to the last threw 
“his steep flight in many an airy wheel” down through sunshine to eternal darkness. 
VoL. II.—No. 7. 10 
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And rude hamlet, and hovel, and valley, and wild echoes of the mountains knew 
them no more. But they have left their record; they will never be quite lost to 
man’s memory, for the precipice and the crag that saw them die are called “ Le Morne 
de Santeurs” to this day. 

Then time flew fast with Grenada, and other nations looked towards her. 
Fortresses blotted the hills; battles raged, and our dear country cropped up in the 
midst of them, getting what she wanted, according to her custom. 

Grenada was practically English territory in 1762, and a year later we find it 
formally ceded to Britain under the Treaty of Paris. Soon afterwards, however, one 
d’Estaing reduced it at a time when we were somewhat pre-occupied with France, 
Spain, and America. Chaos reigned again, and not until after several further changes 
did Grenada finally become British property. 

In 1770 a great and frightful plague of ants devastated the place to the core, 
and the island threatened to become as uninhabitable as any other ants’ nest. But 
Heaven sent a hurricane of terrific vigour and scope. This, while destroying with 
blast of tempest all that the ants had left, yet carried death to the formic population 
at the same time ; and when Grenada lifted her head once more, and began to repair 
damage and hide ruin, it was found that the great tornado had proved one too many 
for the ants. 

This island does not produce sugar in very considerable quantities, but much 
cocoa is grown ; and spices, especially the nutmeg, form an important culture. 

Landing at St. George, one may see much in a brief space of time if under good 
local guidance. I went ashore with a friend who knew Grenada sufficiently well ; 
and, thanks to him, I enjoyed an exhilarating time. First we visited the Market- 
place—a large open space. near the quay, where great hurry and buzz of business 
was proceeding under the blue sky and blazing sunshine. Negroes require much 
conversation to complete a bargain, and such was the bustle and uproar that I 
suspected the entire wealth of Grenada must be changing hands. But my friend, 
better informed, assured me it was not so. 

He said: “You could buy up this black pandemonium of a market, with every 
stall in it, for about thirty shillings.” 

Which was nearer the truth than one might suppose while gazing upon the scene. 
The shops generally consisted of a barrel, upturned, and spread with a board or 
two. Here were displayed fruits, sweet potatoes, charcoal (used for the negroes’ 
little iron cooking-pots), sugar-cane, fish, and other affairs of trifling value. Many of 
the merchants could not ‘command a barrel; these spread their wares upon the 
ground, and squatted down beside them. The sellers were, for the most part, women, 
clad in snowy cotton frocks and brilliant turbans. They whined, and wrangled, and 
laughed, stamped about with naked feet in the dust, and invited us on every side to 
trade ; but I saw nothing that prompted to outlay. 

We viewed public buildings, and then proceeded upwards, among the palms, 
where broad tattered foliage of the plantain waved amid negro dwellings. Above 
St. George, on the lofty heights of Richmond Hill, stood twin hideous edifices, black 
and white. One was a gaol, the other a lunatic asylum, and they dominated the 
beauty of that fine landscape in almost painful fashion. There was no escaping 
from them. At every point these grim erections and their associations stared us 
in the face. Sometimes I missed the gaol, and was just getting pleased, when the 
lunatic asylum appeared; then, as from a lofty point, I lost the home of the 
insane, so surely did that squat prison become visible, and scowl at me from under 
iron-fringed eyes. 
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Touching asylums, it is a significant fact that all West Indian Islands of any 
importance are provided with them. Much lunacy obtains amongst the negroes, as 
from their excitable nature might be expected. Religious mania appears to be a 
common form of insanity, for the blacks are undoubtedly intemperate in matters of 
religion. They overdo their prayers. An organisation like the Salvation Army, with 
its sensational methods of getting into the hearts of the baser sort, would mighty soon 
attract poor Quashie, and send him bawling round with a tambourine and a red jersey. 
But not long afterwards we should find the convert being conducted to a lunatic 
asylum, probably, under the impression that he was General Booth, if not a greater. 

My companion had occasion to visit a fruit garden, and I am thereby afforded 
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Market Place of St George, Grenada. 


happy opportunity of describing an interesting spot. The entrance lay through a 
grove of cocoanut palms, grey and smooth in trunk, delicately curving to the crown, 
with branching fronds, green above, golden-brown below. They bore great store of 
fruit in every stage of youth and maturity. Upon some trees the nuts were clustering, 
ripe, and wrapped in their husk cases ; on others, they still remained green ; and many 
bore long sprays of infant nuts, much resembling 
Beneath the palms was scattered a confusion of dead leaves and nuts fallen untimely, 
with mealy husks, rotten fruit, and piles of. forage and litter. Here, in harmony, dwelt 
domestic beasts: a Barbados cow, an English ram, a grey native ass, and many dogs 
and cats. Fine banana trees grew beneath the palms, their heads bending under 
great loads of fruit ripe for the knife. We then chanced upon a little marmoset, 


g giant acorns, and beautiful‘in colour. 
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chained to an orange tree, and further found an orchard of limes, citrons, shaddocks, 
mandarins, and guavas. Prickly pears also occurred, while the ground beneath was 
dry and hot, half hidden under a tangle of dead leaf and creeper, riddled with the 
holes of the land-crabs. ‘These eat of the fallen fruit, and are themselves eaten, and 
accounted delicacies. ‘They are brown in colour, mottled with darker brown, agile, 
long in the leg, and unbeautiful. Here towered lofty mango trees, innocent of 
mangoes, but rich in dark foliage and pale greenish masses of small blossoms. They 
were loved by minute humming-birds that darted hither and thither, black in the 
shadows, flashing brilliant under the sunshine. Next, a nursery of stripling cocoanuts 
attracted us. Each was bursting from its open shell with a sprightly green wand 
breaking to leaf, and all were in the immediate care of an excellent tame tortoise, 
which kept off insects, and looked after them generally. 
The Ethiopian owner of the garden appeared to be a family man, and we presently 
worked our way into an environ- 
ment of black babies and more 
dogs. Having expressed 
unbounded interest in all 
he showed 
me, I could 
not, of 
course, 
draw the 
line at 
his own 
offspring. 
“ Dat my 
youngest daugh- 
ter,” he remarked, 
pointing out an infant 
of tender years and ebon blackness, who sat 
sunning herself amongst lizards and such 
things, and wore the same clothes as they. 
I said, “ And a very nice daughter too. 


Richmond Hill, Grenada. 


You’re a lucky man, John.” 

“Dat my youngest son ober dare,” he 
continued, this time referring me toa still smaller and, if possible, blacker fragment 
of humanity, who was grubbing up refreshments off a rubbish heap. 

“ A fine boy—a remarkably fine boy,” I told the father ; and then he grew excited 
at so much unusual praise, and went into his house and brought out his wife and his 
other sons and daughters and an aunt for me to criticise. I scattered adulation, and 
even found out a good point in the aunt which the head of the family had overlooked 
himself. She possessed the most brilliant and wonderful set of teeth I ever saw. 
We were all pleased, except only my friend. He said, in what he regarded as an 
undertone : 

“You'll precious soon get sick of gushing like this to niggers.” 

Of course I was new to the West Indies then, and they were pretty fresh to me, 
with all that they contained. 

In the vegetable garden grew sweet potatoes, cucumbers, ochras—a mucilaginous 
concern liked by some people—and christophines—this last akin to our vegetable-marrow. 
Having viewed these matters, and gloated with our guide over a fat chicken turtle in a 
* 
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tub, we visited the flower garden. Here appeared mignonette trees, English roses— 
sweet, honoured settlers—and brilliant crotons, yellow, crimson, and purple, an adjunct 
of all West Indian flower-beds. Begonias flourished exceedingly, and the proprietor 
was fortunate in possessing no less than three distinct species of jasmine : the scentless 
Arabian, the Cape jasmine, and the double Cape, whose perfume was sweet beyond 
expression. Beneath a tiny fountain, that tinkled up into the hot air, grew water-lilies, 
whilst the margin of their home was fringed with angelica and trailing ferns. ‘That 
ended the exhibition, because, as our host explained, the weather kept cold and 
wintry, and all his choicer flora sulked in the bud, refusing to make an effort 
until the thermometer should ascend to a hundred and fifty, or some such reasonable 
temperature as that. The month was February, and he assured me that if I called 
again, about the beginning of August, I might count upon a far more gratifying 
entertainment. He hinted, as an additional future attraction, that there would be 
another black baby ready for criticism by that time. We fully acknowledged his 
courtesy, and went upon our way. 

The finest natural curiosity of Grenada is an inland lake of trifling dimensions, 
but vast depth. The Grand Etang apparently fills the crater of a dead volcano. It 
is a gem set in rarest filigree of gold and silver foliage; seen through interlacing 
curtains of branching bough, waving leaf, and feathered palm; hidden away in silent 
peace amongst verdure-clad mountains ; sacred to an Ethiopian Deity, the Mother 
of Rain. She is a siren goddess, and dwells beneath these dark waters. The 
trembling disciple of Obi knows her. She may indeed be seen, when night hides the 
surrounding silence, and a full moon shines down upon the lake. At such a time, 
did Faith and Courage ‘permit, eye of man might behold these mystic waters ripple 
into action, and note the fair form of the goddess rising amidst her mermaidens ; at 
such a time, human ear might thrill with unearthly melody, with voices, sweeter than 
lute music, singing the Secret of the Rain. But Faith and Courage do not always 
work hand in hand. The negro has faith enough, but he would never dare a midnight 
vigil by the Grand Etang. We have courage sufficient for the purpose ; but did we 
hide us under a tropic moon by the brink of these enchanted waves, we should but 
see the wonder of Night in a desert place, we should but gaze on Nature, the Mother 
of all things—not upon the siren Parent of Rain. Here, Nature—even fairer than 
this phantom goddess of a phantom creed—would shower her moonlight, like silver 
rain ; she would fringe the rustling palmetto with light, and the palmesa with brilliance ; 
she would trail gauzy folds from her garments of mist over the hills and the waters ; 
with dancing diamonds of firefly would she sprinkle the grey night; and _ her 
nocturnal music might echo afar in weird batrachian * notez, as of hammers beating on 
distant anvils. 

Under the ‘shadows of the mountains, gleaming white in roof and wall, framed 
with brilliant flowers, girdled by plantain, mango, and palm, lie the little West Indian 
homes of Grenada. Their interiors are generally painted in delicate shades of green 
or grey, and the construction of them is based upon most approved methods of 
universal ventilation. In many cases the inner walls do not rise to the roof, but break 
off before they reach the ceiling, thus affording free passage for circulation of air. 
In such apartments a man need be careful of his words, for the outspoken speech 
and unconsidered criticism will, like enough, be heard all over the house, which 
circumstance might breed discomfort. Life amid these architectural details should 
do everybody good, and tend, not only to produce systems of self-contained and 


* The Blacksmith Frog of Grenada, a rare ranine species. 
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balanced discourse, but an inclination to pause before utterance even upon the part of 
the most irresponsible and hardened prattlers. 

So closed brief glimpses of an island quite full of interest. In darkness I sailed 
therefrom. St. George dwindled to a twinkling colony of tiny lights, reflected in 
snakes, and streamers, and dancing fire upon the waters of the Caribbean ; while 
above, dimming all lesser illumination, the blazing beams of a lighthouse flashed 


“ farewell.” 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





The Grand Etang, Grenada. 
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THE PLEASURES OF ANTICIPATION. 


(Before a picture representing a sheep still guarding its dead lamb from a group of ravens.) 


MamMA: “‘SEE, BABY DEAR, THOSE WICKED BLACK RAVENS ARE ONLY WAIT- 
ING TILL THE POOR MAMMA SHEEP GOES AWAY, AND THEY WILL 
EAT UP THE DEAR LITTLE LAMB.” 

Basy : ‘*QOO—SS— LET’s WAIT TOO!” 








AN UNDERSTANDING. 


ES, we understand each other, 

You and I; 

None can interfere with us, and bother : 
Ask they why? 

Heed them not, nor silly chatter 
Satisfy ! 

To the world outside it doesn’t matter 
Really ! 

Yesterday I heard them asking,— 
“No?” and “ Aye ?”— 

Whispering, and with questions tasking 
Low and high! 

It concerns two only, tell them, 
By-and-by ! 

Goods we have, but cannot sell them: 
Don’t apply !— 

Answer them without resentment, 
Laugh or sigh ! 

They, to us and our contentment, 
Come not nigh. 

If they tease you, don’t you mind them, 
Don't reply. 

Let us take them as we find them, 
You and I[! 

Some say, ‘“‘ Love takes long a-growing,” 
Let them try! 

Some call sweethearting a sowing 
Tear and sigh! 

If we have a secret, keep it, 
You and |! 

Sowers of Love’s seed should reap it 
Silently ! 

LokNF. 








ON CATCHING CRABS—THE TRAVELLING 


TABLE D’HOTE—CHUM AND Wopsy—A 


SYMPOSIUM ON ZOLA—PROBLEMS FOR NOVELISTS—“ POETS AND POETRY OF 


THE CENTURY”—HALF A CENTURY 


OF THEM—THE LORD MAYOR AND THE 


LAUREATE—THE JOURNALISM OF LOVE. 


FTER all the world is a large place. 
At the moment of writing I have 
never heard of Home Rule, nor do 





I care two straws whether the House of 
Lords is to be blown up on the fifth of 
November. What moves my interest, what 
stirs my soul, what arouses the politician 
that lurks in the best of us, is this question 
of the crab-pots. Shall the trawlers of 
Brixham be allowed to slash at our cords 
and to send our wicker baskets adrift, 
spoiling our marine harvests and making 
our larders barren against the winter? They 
hover about our beautiful bay—these fiends 
in human shape, with brown wings outspread 

and wanton'; lay waste our fishing-pots 
in their reckless course, so that our crabs 
walk backwards into the sea. We have had 


gentlefolks down from London about it, men 


15 


who argue and palaver, and wear high 
hats and are said to have long bills, and 
there is talk of a Government |__- 


cutter to protect us, towed Es 
by red tape, and the 4 
trawlers are to cast their 


NN 


nets farther asea. But 
beware of believing what 
you read in the Brixham papers,—we == 
have no voice to represent us in the 

press, and so these Brixham organs spread 
falsehoods about us in every corner of 
the globe. A pretty pretence, forsooth, 
that it is the steamers who plough up our 
crab-pots. Why, from Michaelmas to Christ- 
mas, when the trawlers are away, not a 
single pot is disturbed from its station, 
though the funnels smoke as usual in the 
eye of heaven. No, no, ye hirelings of the 
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press. Turn your mercenary quills else- 
where, beslaver Mr. Gladstone or belabour 
him, arbitrate on the affairs of nations, and 
throw your weighty influence into the scale 
of European politics. But do not confuse 
the mind of the country on the question of 
crab-pots. 


Wi 
NO i : 
is what they say. It is the same 


with the crabs—we have to order them from 
London. All local products come wéé 
London nowadays : London is like a central 
ganglion, through which all sensations must 
travel before being felt at the outside points 
where they were really incurred. This is 
the case even with Irish patriots: they 
are made in Ireland, but if you want them 
you have to go to the London clubs for 
them. We have only had one funeral here 
since I came, and then we got our material 
from London. He had gone up to a London 
hospital—poor fellow !—and that was the 
end of him. The village butcher, it was, 
who thus went the way of all flesh, and all 
of us went to his funeral and wept, for want 
of something else to do. One cannot always 
be flippant, even on a holiday. Fortunately 
the butcher left an aged father, who an- 
nounced his intention of carrying on the 
business, so we dried our eyes and dined, 
sure of the future. We thought of the many 

ox creatures the deceased had killed 
tm. —the Juno-eyed oxen, the 
tender lambs, the peace- 


IE do not get the Brixham papers here, 
but friends in London tell us that 








ful pigs —and we 
zz did not see 
\. why we 

should be 
a so senti- 
I} ' Y mental 
over the human species. We are all mur- 
derers, and yet we are ready to gush over 
the first corpse that comes along. How I 
envy the death-bed of a vegetarian ! 


E are not vegetarians here, but at 

A ]} least we eschew the six-course dinner 
which so few travellers ever succeed 

in shaking off, even in Ultima Thule. The 
most of modern travelling is a sort of Cook’s 
Tour. Everywhere the menu is before you, 
everywhere waves the napkin, like the flag 
of civilisation. Nowhere do we eat ourselves 
into the real life of the people ; everywhere 
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the same monotonous variety of fare in 
kitchen-French. In the remotest Orkneys, 
in the caves of Iona, in the fjords of Norway, 
amid the crevasses of the Alps,—'tis the 
same tale of entrées and entremets. When 
Dr. Johnson made his tour in the Highlands, 
he was allowed to forget he was not taking 
a walk down Fleet Street. He interviewed 
the chiefs in their fastnesses, the cottagers 
in their crofts. He broke rye- - 

bread with the shepherd, 






ate haggis and _. 
porridge with 
the peasant, 
and drank 
freely of 
whisky with - a 
all men that asked him. Behind 
him he left his dish of tea, and the 
pet pork that made the veins of his 
forehead swell with ecstasy. 


4 


But tc -day the dinner-gong re- ~~ = 
sounds where Rob Roy’s bugle blared, and 
you may sit behind your serviette 
‘* Where the sun his beacon red 
Kindles on Ben Voirlich’s head,” 
or where the monument of a Gaelic poet 
broods above the heather. The tyranny of 
the ‘able-dhéle ceases not even at sea. 
Every ship bears these monster meals in its 
belly—from salami to pineapple—whether it 
walk the Boreal waters, or touch the Happy 
Isles of Mid-Pacific, or swelter in the Red 
Sea. Not all the majesties and terrors of 
naked nature can dock one hors @a@uvre from 
the menu. Our stomachs we have always 
with us—the traveller's only real vade mecum. 
We change our sky but not our stomach. 
When Nansen reaches the North Pole, he 
will, I ara sure, be able to put up at the local 









hotel, and have every luxury of the cosmo- 
politan cuisine except the ices, which will 
probably have beenvall sent up to the London 
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market. It is this sort of thing that makes 
foreign travel merely an expensive delusion. 
Your common traveller never gets away 
from England, fare he never so far. His 
church, his kitchen and his company are 
those he left behind him. To get away 
from England one must go to Devonshire or 
Cornwall. But even here, amid the combes 
and the leys, the crags and the quarries, the 
modern hotel, with its perfect sanitation and 
imperfect French, is springing up with the 
rapidity of Badraoulbadour’s palace. It 
spoils the primitiveness of the people, and 
gives them ideas below their station. They 
lose their simple manliness and take tips, 
They corrupt their autochthonic customs, 
and drink champagne cider. The modern 
hotel is a upas-tree, under whose boughs 
poetry withers. One looks to see the an- 
cient ballads lose their blood and brawn. 
In time we may expect to find Cornwall 
producing vers de société. As thus :— 

And shall Trelawney dine ? 

And shall Trelawney dine ? 

Then thrice ten thousand Cornish men 
Shall order in the wine. 


N the absence of six-course dinners 

and newspapers about Home Rule, 

we have had to fall back upon 
literature. We borrowed Zola’s latest—“ Dr. 
Pascal”—from .the rector, and read it 
simultaneously, stealing it from one another. 
Even the dogs have devoured bits of it. The 
poodle has taken in most, being French. She 
is an elegant, tricksy creature, Miss Plachecki 
& by name, but called— for short 
—“ Wopsy.” Wopsy’s back is 
arranged in beds, like a Dutch 
garden; she has rosettes of 
black hair symmetrically dis- 
posed about her hind quarters, 
and her tail is exactly like a 





mutton cutlet in re 
its frill. She be- 
longs tothe Woman ©& 4° % 


of the party. Chum belongs to the Girl. He 
is a bull-pup, with a frightfully ferocious face, 
but he never bites unless he wants to hurt 
you. Girl says she took him to a fashion- 
able photographer’s, but the artist refused 
to pose him. In vain she pointed out that 
Chum was more paralysed than he; that 


Chum was trembling all over (I opine ’twas 
at the sight of the actresses’ portraits—the 
young dog !). The photographer steadfastly 
kept the apparatus between him and the 
animal, telling Girl a story about a man who 
owned a bull-dog with a bad memory. The 
man, coming home late, and entering his 
sitting-room, was met by an ominous growl 
in the darkness. Bull-dogs have little smell, 
and so the man was not recognised. He 
made a movement towards the mantelpiece, 
where the matches were, to strike a light 
and convince the dog of its mistake. But 
unfortunately the dog guarded the mantel- 
piece, and every move was answered by a 
ghastly growl. More unfortunately still, 
the man’s bedroom was only approached 
through the sitting-room, and its door was 
only approached through the dog. So, for 
want of a match, the man passed the night 
like a Peri at the gates of Paradise. At 
last Girl posed Chum, herself, her draperies 
constituting a nebulous back- 
ground; and the artist, walking 





warily, ‘adjusted his instrument, and the 
sun, which shines alike on saints and _ bull- 
pups, painted the squatters portrait. But 
alas ! a woeful disappointment was in store. 
Wlen the proofs arrived, it was found that 
all that delightful uncouthness of visage 
which is Chum’s chief charm, all that fasci- 
nating ferocity which makes him a thing of 
ugliness and a joy for ever, had vanished— 
refined away, idealised into a demureness as 
of domestic tabby, a platitudinarian peace- 
fulness—nay, a sort of beauty ! The camera 
had been so accustomed to actresses that it 
could no longer work naturally. 






LTHOUGH we do not have six- 
course dinners, Girl and Woman 
retire after dinner to smoke cigar- 
ettes ; which gives the men a chance of a 
symposium on “ Dr. Pascal” and Zola. There 
are four gentlemen, including Chum, but 
Miss Plachecki—I mean Wopsy—also stays 
on, being French. 

















and Journalists have paid honour 
to Zola. He is a great man, who is 
only just being recognised as such. He 
is of the race of the Titans. To conceive 
a colossal work in youth and to carry it 
out before old age, to how few is this 
glory given! Herbert Spencer is the only 
other man of our age who stands beside 
Zola for comprehensiveness of early con- 
ception, for adequateness of adult achieve- 
ment. Both have a cosmic vision; one 
writes the epic of evolution, the other of 
human life. And they both end in teaching 
much the same thing—trust in the great laws 
of existence, working remorselessly through 
joy and pain towards some unknown end, 
but making always for health, for sanity. 
The clouds of ignorant denunciation—which 
shadow every great man in his origins—have 
lifted, and behind the supposed purveyor of 
pornographic literature, whom even Tennyson 
stigmatised, rises the figure of a fearless 
thinker, a terrible preacher, a teacher whose 
gospel is work—a man of genius, a fine artist, 
above all, of “‘ one who loves his fellow-men.” 
The hand that designed the Rougon- 
Macquart gallery and laid the foundation- 
stone a quarter of a century ago, has now 
placed the coping-stone upon the structure 
amid the admiration of the whole assembled 
world. 

THE WRITER: I grant you that Zola is 
the most popular novelist in the 
world ; but surely the very thing 
which makes him so wonderful, 
that lifelong devotion to a task 
planned out in youth, is the 
secret of his weaknesses, as well 
as of his strength. A novelist 
who works on a cut-and-dried 
plan cuts himself off from the 
inspirations that come in crea- 
tion. A student of human life 
narrows his vision and _ binds 
his whole existence down to the 
prepossessions of immaturity. 
A thinker forfeits the title in 
pigeon-holing the universe on a preconceived 
system, and then devoting the rest of his life 
to fitting in the facts. Without wishing to 
be unduly paradoxical, I cannot help feeling 
that a thinker ought rather to devote his old 
age to forming theories, and his youth to 
proving them. If early marriages are an evil, 
how much more nocuous this early marriage 
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to an idea, in partnership with which one 
must live, henpecked, all one’s days. And 
then the horror of discovering late in life that 
you have sacrificed your genius to an illusion. 
Imagine Spencer convinced in extreme old 
age that the Synthetic Philosophy is a fraud: 
there is tragedy for you! Zola’s message 
may be summed up as “ There is no god but 
heredity, and Zola 1s his prophet.” But he 
may yet live to see his conception of heredity 
contemptuously swept aside. A novelist who 
is content to observe and reproduce life has 
built his fame and his work upon a rock, not 
on the shifting sands of scientific or un- 
scientific theory. 

THE READER: What you are getting at 
is that everybody should write “ Without 
Prejudice.” 

THE DocToR: Does any one take Zola’s 
science seriously? Hesimply | 
me. Look at this fH mF 
alcohol-sodden old man in 
“Dr. Pascal,” who drops a | 
spark from his pipe on his 
own body, flares up and dis- 
appears, without leaving a 
trace—vanishing in flame like 
the devil. 

THE WRITER: Practically 
he put himself in his pipe 
and smoked it. 

THE DocToR: Yes; but 
what of the ash? The com- 
bustion of a human body leaves behind 
an incombustible inorganic residue of cal- 
cium phosphates, salts of calcium, sodium 
and potassium, etc. There would be a 


amuses 





carbonaceous deposit also. The house of 
life, as Rossetti calls it, is at least partially 
fireproof. I am afraid this bonfire of Zola’s 
must be classed with the case of spontaneous 
combustion Dickens was so eager to establish. 
The nearest approach to spontaneous com- 
bustion I can conceive is a topers breath 
catching fire as he blows out a candle. 
There is tragedy for you, Mr. Writer. 

THE WRITER: Thank you. But is there 
anything genuine in those injections of Dr. 
Pascal’s—his elixir vite? 

THE Doctor: Well, I believe the subject 
has been rather neglected since Brown- 
Séquard rejuvenated himself by an injection, 
but it is coming up again. Fragments of 
thyroid gland have wrought wonders in cases 
of myxcedema—a most curious disease that 
changes the face and destroys the memory. 
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Zola may do good in re-directing attention 
to the therapeutics of injection. 

THE READER: By the way, how does the 
symbolism work out with the combusted sot? 
Everything else I understand. 

THE WRITER: Ah! what an unconscious 
admission of the unreality of the entire 
Rougon-Macquart series, that this crown of 
the whole work is a mere poem, an ingenious 
piece of duplex symbolism! At once an 
apologia for Zola’s life-work, a superb vindi- 
cation of his point of view, it is likewise an 
allegory of the struggle of science and faith, 
of the laws and movements of life, almost an 
epic ; epical even in the Homeric monotony 
of its personal descriptions. Thus Clotilde, 
the heroine, is always “ that creature of charm 
and love, with long spindle legs, curved 
bosom, round neck, round and supple arms, 
etc.” Ifthe mission of the novel is to mirror 
life, then Zola is not a novelist. 

THE Doctor: And if science be verifiable 
truth, then Zola is not a scientist. 

THE WRITER: No, he has fallen between 
two stools. If he lives it will be as a great 
romantic writer, a perverted poet. His only 
chance of survival lies in the refusal of the 
world to take him at his own estimate as a 
compiler of pseudo-scientific pamphlets. 

THE READER: The “ pseudo” cannot be 
part of his own estimate. 

THE WRITER: Don’t spoil my phrase, 
which is even accurate. He himself avows 
he only occupies the shady borderland 
between science and guesswork. 

THE READER: But his science seems very 
plausible. 

THE Doctor: He is as plausible as 
beggars usually are. He begs the question 
throughout. His characters are made to 
suit his theories, and his theories to suit 
his characters. Had the Rougon-Macquart 
documents been real, had Zola done what 
he pretends Dr. Pascal did—namely, study 
a series of actual facts in a real family—his 
volumes would have been a valuable addition 
to scientific literature. But, considering he 
has simply evolved his characters as the 
German evolves the camel, they throw no 
light whatever on the problems of heredity. 
Where, for instance, is the use of Zola’s 
speculating as to how Dr. Pascal—sage and 


saint—came into that frightful Rougon- 


Macquart family, and explaining it by a 
theory of zz#éité, or a chemical combina- 
tion of the parental elements producing a 
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new compound resembling neither? Zola 
has himself created Dr. Pascal. There is no 
proof that Nature would have—that the course 
of heredity would run thus. Again, the 
genealogic tree that prefaces the volume is 
of abstract simplicity—it bears as much 
relation to real life as the first law of motion 
to a football mé/ée. Tante Dide, who is the 
root, would be obscured far sooner in the 
whirl of intertangled branches ; at every 
marriage of every descendant a branch from 
another tree should be indicated, and some 
idea of the root of this other tree should also 
be given—an impossible task, because the 
root is purely arbitrary, and you might call 
any branch a root and any root a branch. 
Adam and Eve would be the only two 
possible parents for Zola’s method to be 
applied to ; and he would be at considerable 
pains to show that Cain’s murderous traits 
came from his mother, who had eaten for- 
bidden fruit. But the most serious criticism 
I have to make is that there is a specious 
pretence in “ Dr. Pascal” that the Rougon- 
Macquart series is typical of life ; that this 
“ Natural and Social History of a Family 
under the Second Empire” is practically a 
study of the microcosm, that the person- 
ages it includes are fairly representative of 
humanity at large. But assuredly Zola has 
forgotten that he started with a pair of 
parents mentally and morally unsound—that 
the double root of all this. population that 
inhabits his novels is Madame Rougon, an 
immoral woman, who ends her days in a 
lunatic asylum, and Monsieur Macquart, an 
unbalanced drunkard, who does not marry 
her. Did Zola not start to write the epic of 
hereditary disease, and is he now to palm it 
off on us as the epic of humanity? He has 
not given us the human being so much as 
la béte humaine—with a pedigree. It is the 
well-known jugglery of the sham sample. 
True, he has in later years interfused his 
genealogical epic with questionable 
studies of life—with the epics of contem- 
porary labour, commerce, finance : veritable 
but he has always 


less 


human documents these 
been hampered by his preconceived scheme; 
and the descendants of the Rougon- Macquart 
their 
abnormality across pictures that must be 
normal or nothing. True, that the 
intermarriages and the accidents of zvc1té 
determine pure and beautiful issues even from 
this tainted source ; but it cannot be con- 


have always thrown the shadow of 


also, 
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tended that these are in as great a proportion 
as if the stream had started more auspiciously. 
The thirty odd persons who hang on the 
genealogical tree are not an average thirty ; 
had Zola gone on writing and given us, say, 
seventy more, there would have been more 
room for the normal balance of good and 
evil. Had he even started with one of the 
good types of the thirty, and given us thirty 
of his descendants, I warrant that, though 
vice, crime, and even insanity broke out 
among them, still they would be both a 
better and a more average lot. 

THE WRITER: What you say seems to ex- 
plain and justify the general feeling through- 
out Europe that Zola’s novels are not fairly 
representative of human life; but my own 
agreement with this general instinct is based 
on the belief that there are heights and depths 
and subtleties of character which are quite 
out of his compass. The modern world 
bristles with souls he cannot draw. “Anna 
Karénina” is far truer than any of Zola’s prose 
poems. His characters move ona few strings ; 
their joints are simple. In crime, in virtue, 
in lust, in wisdom, they “ exhaust the obvious.” 
So far from being representative of the whole 
world, his figures are but a commonplace 
crowd, Frith’s “Derby Day” has a truer 
assortment of types. Finally, Zola lacks 
humour—and without humour no one is a 
competent critic of life. Dickens, who of all 


great writers had the least adequate outlook, 
yet gives a far truer impression of the facts. 
Where would have been the gain if he had 
troubled himself to deduce Mrs. Gamp scien- 


- 








coupled with a girl of the lower = 
classes, ascribing to the father her loquacity 
and her fondness for gin, and to the mother 
her cockney idiom ? 

‘THE Doctor: The truth is, the laws of 
heredity are yet “wropt in mistry,” and Zola 
has not discovered them. Heredity is in too 
early a stage to be taken up by the artist other 
than romantically. Zola aims at a mathe- 
matical precision. The idea that the novelist 
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should occupy himself with a definite scientific 
problem opens up comical vistas. I have 
written down a few. 


PROBLEMS FOR NOVELISTS. 

1. Aman with the gout marries a woman 
with a Show that the 
second child will suffer from 
chorea, and the fifth from a 
tendency to minor poetry. 

2. Find the parental factors 
of the following human ex- 
pressions : (a) an epilepsoid 
fond of salmon-fishing ; (8) a 


soul. 








dipsomaniac in the pay of 
the National Temperance / 
Association ; (y) apseudo- / 
hypertrophic paralytic / 
who runs a ° 


halfpenny A» Cla a 
EVENING qual . es 


al ~ % d 
paper. of EAI ; ia 
Pn | 3. Addison’s disease 
weds locomotor ataxy. 
Write the romance of 


love’s young dream in the 
first female grandchild. 
THE WRITER: 
that is what it will come 
To me his perpetual 


Yes, 


— 
: to. 
harping on relationship 
recalls Ollendorf’s exer- 

Has your aunt 
Z,& No ; 
4 bu the nephew of my 
¢ erandfather has aortic 


cises. 
ot a goitre? 


aneurism. 
THE READER: But you are both unjust. 
Listen to this magnificent passage, which 
aptly summarises his own voluminous master- 
piece : “ What an immense fresco to paint! 
what colossal human comedies and tragedies 
to write, with heredity, which is the very 
genesis of families, of societies—— !” 
CHUM: Bow! 
WopPsy : 
CHUM AND Wopsy : Bow, vow, vow ! 


Vow! 


HIS ended the discussion, for it was 
the return of Woman and Girl that 
made the dogs bark. Woman asked 
if we had all fallen asleep, and when we ex- 
plained apologetically that we had lost our- 
selves in discussing Zola’s aims and ideas, 
Girl said it was all stuff : Zola wrote to make 
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money, and because he liked to string words 
I said I did not believe he wrote 


Ths Wem ey 


together. 


ry inl 





for money, except when he was young and 
poor. Girl said she thought this very hand- 
some of me; she knew that I hated Zola, 
because in the dictionary of fiction he divided 
the last letter of the alphabet with me instead 
of letting me have a whole section to myself. 
I replied that that wasn’t true, since Zadkiel 
was the King of Fiction-mongers. As for her 
second point I could not deny it. Authorship 
is really a disease. The born writer cannot 
help it. The stringing of words together is 
his only real happiness. 

gan to read a poem called 


In illustration I be- 


APRES. 
Burning my poems, ‘‘ There’s naught to follow, 
All is over for me,” I said. 
**Women are false and the world is 
hollow : 
Better far to be lying dead.” 
Long was the night, but the dawn dd 
follow. 
Then a bitterer truth I 
learnt : a=. 
** Women are false, and the 
world is hollow !” 


True, most true,—but my songs are burnt ! 


is 
@)?RES 1 had finished read- ey 
@| ing this poem, I discovered 
that the audience had gone 
to the dogs. Chum and Wopsy 
do not like poetry, and _ had 
retired to the drawing-room. It 
is curious how few creatures, even 
in higher walks of life, really 
like poetry—especially mine. , ~~ 
The great deficiency 
of Miles’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of the 
Century” is in the 
letter Z. I fail to 
understand how 
such a work can 
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claim to be thoroughly representative of 
English letters. Seriously speaking, is not 
the new-born worship of the minor poet 
being carried too far, when every man 
who has published a few verses about his 
imaginary amours, or even left behind him 
in his desk some pages of manuscript that 
are discovered to rhyme, is gravely incor- 
porated among the poets of the century, with 
a biographical criticism or an obituary notice 
by some brother-poet, equally unknown, and 
equally eulogised by a third poet a few 
pages off? 

It was surely one of Mr. Miles’s mistakes 
to parade his men in the vé/es of both critics 
and poets in the same volume. It detracts 
from the dignity of the poets, and throws 
suspicion of mutual admiration upon the 
critics. And, furthermore, it handicaps the 
poets of the century unfairly ; one might take 
a cantankerous preference for their critical 
contributions. Few make so good a show 
as poets and so bad a show as critics as 
Robert who speaks of Gerard 
Hopkins like a tailor talking of trousers : 
“These octets are in his best style.” If 
Gerard Hopkins wrote sonnets on the sly, 
there was no call for Robert Bridges to 
betray him. 


Bridges, 


And Gerard Hopkins is not 
the only one of these poets of the century 
whose name one meets for the first time in 
these volumes. If these 
achieved reputation, it 


gentlemen have 
must have 
anonymously, while the critics slept. Even 
those of whom one has heard are, for the 
most part, too young in age and achieve- 
ment to merit inclusion in the pantheon 
of English poetry. 
killing as a 


been 


There is nothing so 
premature immortality. I 
do not say we should wait till the poet 
is dead to recognise him; but we ought 
to wait till he has wot died. We should 
give him a chance to live. The survival 
of the fittest must have time to work, 
before the poets whose singing-robes have 
only just come home from Whiteley’s 
are allowed to be represented in a com- 
pilation—a corpus poetarum anglorum— 
which might otherwise have claims to 
permanence. The poets of yesterday who 
may be forgotten to-morrow should have 
been omitted. Those we know, we know ; 
and those we don’t know, we don’t want to 
know—at any rate not till we know them 
better. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF “POETS OF 
THE CENTURY.” 
sq HE gallant MILES—he does not wince 
At WIFFEN, WALKER, CRUTCHLEY 
PRINCE, 
While TOWNSEND, 
NEAL, 
Attest his “ all inclusive” zeal ; 
And LANGHORN, KENT,and ALIPH CHEENE, 
With Dix and Fox and END are seen. 
Let ATHERTON and THOM declare 
In song the reason why they’re there ! 
But who within these vols. beguiled 
The WELLS of English undefiled ? 
High in the HUTCHINSONIAN heavens 
Shine C. MARK KENT, H. KNOWLES, and 
EVANS, 
While, bent on novelty, MILEs picks on 
CorrY and WADE, and WATSON DIXON, 
And gives an individual heading 
To REYNOLDS, GOODCHILD, CYRUS RED- 
DING. 
Like swarming mites in ancient Stilton, 
See MILLER, PUNSHON, RICHARD WILTON. 
They scramble on the Poets’ prow— 
The Lord knows who and the Lord knows 
How. 
Z know of prose by GOULD (S. BARING), 
But, heavens ! what is ANNA WARING? 
Oh, tell why PROBYN, MUNBy, KNOx 
Emerge from out the Penny Box ! 
Why HoME and FANE are joining hands 
With Roscok, SADIE, GROSER, RANDS ? 
See CARRINGTON sustaining MANT, 
If such can be here 






BONAR, CASWALL, 


pray, who can’t ? 
MILES gives us gifts from West and East, 
And many an ALEXANDER’S feast ; 

With OPI bids us to be merry, 

And take two bites at ANDREW CHERRY; 
We ask for bread, he gives us STONE, 
While peals of BELLS make doleful moan. 


* * * * fe 


Shall MILEs, unblessed, thus bless his stars? 
Nay, bless him back, ye mere cigars ! 

Not only on one page he shows 

The hidden poetry of PROwsE, 

Quite fifty of his stars display 

The blinding light of DoUBLEDAY ! 


JR. MILES has my permission to 
include this poem in the next volume 
of “ Poets and Poetry of the Century.” 
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HE subject of Literature brings one 
naturally to the Lord Mayor. The 
late Lord Mayor (if it is not too early 
to call him so) invited itand Art toa banquet. 
This made the Radical papers pitch into the 
City, which can do no right. They said he 
had insulted all the best men by leaving 
them out: whereas, if anything, they had 
insulted the Lord Mayor by being out of 
town. I hope the new Lord Mayor (if it is 
not too early to call him so) will not be dis- 





couraged by the success of his predecessor. 
There are still laurels to win in the dining of 
genius. By the way, let me warn it against 
the conscientious flunkeys who rule at the 
Mansion House. I repeatedly refused cham- 
pagne in the early stages, contenting myself 
with Apollinaris; when I was ready for 
champagne, the waiter steadfastly refused 
to serve me. He evidently imagined I was 
a teetotaller who was falling by the way (by 
the way I wasn’t falling), and so he declined 
to be an accessory. 

B}VERY Lord Mayor has his Day, and, 
pace Magog, I 
respectfully suggest that the 






Gog and would 

next 
mark his entry into office by abolishing the 
eternal political dinner, which presses very 
severely 
upon Her 
Majesty’s 







: Ministers, 
who, after 
being primed 
—_ with 


wine, are 


expected to make 
speeches absolutely 
free from truth. The thing is 
an impossibility. /z vino veritas, es- 
I am 
sure if I had really got that Pommery Sec 
I should never have told that story about 
the waiter. In lieu of this tax 
upon the invention of Ministers, 


pecially in the Lord Mayor’s veo. 


instead of this fresh loophole for 
Home Rule, let the Lord Mayor ff 
invite to his celebrated Dinner, on¥ 
the ninth.of November, the Poets 
of the Century (for Addresses and 
Odes vide Miles). Some of them 
are dead and might not accept, 
but the most are young and hearty 
eaters. What a gathering it would 
be of hungry bards, one or two 
of them not unknown to fame! 
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After the eleventh course the new Laureate 
could be selected. What a chance for a 
Lord Mayor to cover himself with glory and 
save the City! A wivd-voce examination 
could be held, and the least sober should be 
pronounced Laureate. But on second 
thoughts the fifth of November is too near 
the ninth. 
be too 


no! 


The memory of Guy Faux would 
Such an opportunity does 

The Ministers are safer. 
They are replaceable, either in sets or single 
pieces. They are made, not born. 


strong. 
not often occur. 


NEWER tribe of /7//érateurs that have 
never had their deserts (luckily for 
them) are the conductors of the New 
Journalism, and a democratic Lord Mayor 
might do worse than show them attention. 
By the New Journalism I do not mean the 
Anglo-American press-gang, but the journal- 





ism which has sprung up to meet the require- 
ments of an educated democracy, which 
its literature in tit-bits. The New 
Journalism has necessary connection 
with journals. It still employs print and 
paper, but these not used to convey 
news or views to the reader; they serve 
merely as a medium of communication 
between the editor and his readers, and an 
organisation for linking the latter together. 
A -New Journal is primarily a bazaar, a 
lottery, a matrimonial bureau, or an inquiry 
office. 


takes 


no 


are 


The latest owes its success to being 
mainly a confessional. People with troubled 


consciences—especially lovers—pour their 


woes into the editor’s letter-box, } 


y] 


and he advises, absolves and ex- 
horts through his public columns. 
I append some actual 2 
specimens—it easier ASS 


1S 





to quote them than to -+ 
invent them, especially as 1 should 
toil in vain after the delicious 
grammar of the father-confessor. 
Here is a casuistic complexity, ’ { 
if you like: 

‘**A foreigner, who writes a remarkably good 
letter, and tells me he bought our paper the first 
day it was published, and has taken it ever since, 
has fallen in love with a very shy girl, it seems. 


** She was so frightened at his efforts to ask her 
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to marry him that he has had again and again to 
At last he wrote, and told 


her he loved her, saying that if his letter had no 


put off the attempt. 


answer he should take it as a sign of acceptance. 
She has not written, and yet she is receiving 
attention from another man, though she assures 
my friend she is not engaged. 

‘*T think she should certainly let you know 
something definite—if she received 


ever your 


letter, that is to say. Pansies mean thoughts. 
Her merely showing you some could not be taken 
as having any serious meaning. I should press 
her for some explanation.” 

And here is another :— 

“You say, ‘Poor Old Dick,’ that you are 
passionately attached to a girl a little older than 
yourself, and you believe her to be fond of you. 

‘** But you will not be in a position even to be 
openly engaged for at least five years, and you 
want to know whether it would be best to go 
away and try to forget her, even as far as India, 
or ask her to wait all that long time for you?” 

But I to whether the 
Father advises him to forget her, even as far 
as India. 

The purely literary portion of the paper is 
also devoted to love—how an engaged man 


leave you guess 


should comport himself; how parents spoil 
their daughters’ chances, etc. 
several stories, all about love. 


There are 
The persis- 
tent popularity of love is astonishing. For 
a paper to be successful, as William Morris 
sings, “ Love is enough.” Still, the editor 
does throw in some solid information. “The 
Countess of Caithness holds religious 
opinions which are as novel as they are 


interesting. She believes that the soul of 
her unfortunate ancestress, 









Mary, Queen of Scots, lives 
again in her body.” “Mrs. 
Moorhouse, wife of the Bishop 
of Manchester, has opened 
more bazaars during her life 
than any other 
England.” 


woman in 


UT Chum and 
Wopsy are 
barking’; 
the 





at 
and I must go and join the ladies. 


door, 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


Ls the Theatre Growing Less Popular ? 
BY W. DAVENPORT-ADAMS, 


“ JS the Stage losing ground with the Public?” That is a question which 

many people have, of late, been putting to themselves and to one another. 

It is not unnatural that they should have done so, for there have been 
excuses for it. That the past theatrical season was, taken all round, a “bad” 
one, is notorious. There were few big successes, while there was a long series of 
failures, or mere succes aestime. A certain number of leading managers contrived 
10t only not to lose money, but to make it; but, on the other hand, there were 
entrepreneurs who held on their career with difficulty, and still more who frankly 
gave up the contest in despair. During a part of August only four of the West 
End theatres were open. The thing was almost, if not quite, unprecedented, and 
people discussed it as if it were a portent. It was noted that, while nearly all 
the theatres were closed, not one of the music-halls had succumbed. Even when the 
temperature was at its highest, the “variety” houses showed themselves able to attract 
and keep a large number of supporters. 

The popularity of the music-halls is incontestable ; it is palpable and undeniable. 
Moreover, it is easy to explain. The “halls” draw, irresistibly, three large 
classes of people: those with plenty of time on their hands and plenty of money 
in their pockets ; those who, labouring at business during the greater part of the 
day, are too tired, or too lazy, after dinner to go to the play; and those who, 
spending only a night in London ex route for the country or the Continent, prefer 
the ‘“go-as-you-please” of the Music-hall to the greater decorum of the Theatre. 
For the last named there is the charm of being able to enjoy an entertainment, 
without trouble, in their “ working-clothes”; they do not need to run the risk of 
feeling uneasy at the proximity of persons, of both sexes, in evening garb. For 
all three classes there are the further charms of being able to “drop in” whenever 
VoL. II.—No. 7. 161 11 
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they choose, of being permitted both to drink and to smoke in the auditorium, 
and of being presented with performances marked by combined variety and brevity. 
It is easy, I repeat, to understand why the “halls” are so crowded all the year 
round, and why they manage to flourish while the most noted theatres close. 

But this is not sufficient to account for such a blight as that which fell upon 
so many of the theatres last season. Those establishments, I should say, were 
poorly attended, not because the usual patrons had gone over, ez masse, to the 
“halls,” but because they had simply contented themselves with staying away from 
their accustomed haunts. A certain proportion of London playgoers may have 
deserted the old love for the new; but the temporary decline of the Stage as a 
magnetic power was, I think, not due to a sudden and universal craze for the “ halls.” 

To what, then, is that unquestionable decline attributable ? 

Well, as regards last season, the main causes of theatrical depression are obvious 
enough. They were (1) the long Court mourning; (2) the vagaries of the weather ; 
(3) the general inadequacy of the theatrical bills-of-fare. 

And, obviously, these causes must always operate more or less powerfully against 
theatrical prosperity at any given time. Managers, playwrights, and actors, must not 
be surprised if every now and then there is “depression” of the sort experienced last 
season. The wonder is that such depression does not occur more frequently. The 
public is remarkably loyal to the Stage, and especially to its favourites thereon. It is 
with reluctance that it deserts the “ boards.” And yet, at the same time, the Theatre 
is not a necessity of human existence. That, perhaps, is a truth which “ the profession” 
generally might very well take to heart. The Theatre, as an institution, can hardly die, 
because it is founded upon an inborn tendency of human nature. Still, the public can 
do without the Theatre for an appreciable length of time; and there are certain 
products of the Theatre that it finds itself able occasionally to dispense with altogether. 
It made this perfectly clear during that part of August to which I have referred. 
“What has become of the playgoing community?” asked one theatrical personage of 
another. The answer was simple: it was staying quietly at home or at the seaside, 
waiting for the managers to give it something that it liked. Ifthe weather is too hot, 
or too cold, or too damp, or if the dramatic men is unappetising, ordinary theatre- 
lovers are quite prepared to sit still and wait for better times. 

The managers may say, truly enough, that they cannot fight against Fate. 
Granted ; but there is a great deal that they might do, but do not do, towards 
commanding public approbation. 

They might refrain from creating a glut in the theatrical market. This is one of 
the most fruitful causes of disaster. A manager makes a “hit” by adventuring in 
a certain kind of dramatic goods ; at once another manager makes ready to follow 
his example, and so do a second and a third. When I say “manager” I use the 
term in a generic sense. Oftentimes what appears to be a “manager” is really a 
“syndicate,” which, noting that money is being made in a certain direction, shows 
itself desirous of basking in the golden shower. What is the upshot? A particular 
sort of entertainment is unduly extended, and repletion sets in. The playgoing 
public is not so big as some speculators suppose. It is not a body of indefinite 
proportions. And the fact that one theatre succeeds with a special class of 
programme does not make it certain that other theatres will thrive on a like basis. 
Competition of that nature ends, like all others, in the survival of the fittest,—in the 
triumph, that is to say, of the one or two “shows” that may happen to capture the 
fancy of the public. The fate of the other “shows” is, too often, melancholy. There 
must, of course, be a measure of risk in theatrical enterprise, and a theatrical manager 
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is no more infallible than any other mortal. He may, however, take it for granted 
that an idea can be ridden to death. In general, finding a certain field occupied 
for the moment, he would be well advised to let it severely alone. Not so very 
long ago, farcical comedy was grossly overdone; shortly afterwards, there was a 
“run” upon opera comique. Both enthusiasms spent themselves, and latterly opera 
comique and farcical comedy have been “ quoted ” very low indeed, only an occasional 
work in each genre achieving anything like popularity. 

I have often wondered whether it would not be well if each London theatre would 
adhere, as far as possible, to one species of entertainment—becoming known and, let 
us hope, famous for the production of a certain kind of dramatic article. At one 
period the Haymarket was as much the home of comedy, and the Strand as much the 
home of burlesque, as the Adelphi and Her Majesty’s were the homes respectively 
of melodrama and grand opera. This artistic continuity still obtains in certain 
establishments, but it does not universally prevail. You will find a manager following 
up a “classical” drama with a “society” piece, and a “society” piece with a 
medieval “mystery play”; and, under such conditions, a house cannot obtain and 
retain a reputation for a particular kind of product. No doubt, in the case of the 
established “stars,” a definite number of play-lovers will go to see their heroes and 
heroines in everything in which they figure. In that way we arrive at “runs” of a 
hundred nights or more. Every theatre, however, does not boast “stars” so alluring, 
and, where the “stars” are lacking, a distinct and homogeneous repertory would 
possibly prove an agreeable substitute. As it is, I should fancy that the habit of 
chopping and changing in the production of pieces—jumbling up comedy and 
melodrama and what not, in erratic and bewildering succession—must try rather 
severely the allegiance of faithful playgoers. A theatre, after all, is a shop; and if a 
shopkeeper took to constantly altering the character of the goods he had for sale, he 
would be pretty sure to alienate a proportion of his regular patrons. ‘They would get 
accustomed to go elsewhere, and might end by never returning to the original counter. 

Managers, again, often err in producing what (under favourable circumstances) 
would be the right pieces, at the wrong time. London, it must be remembered, 
is the paradise of the theatrical speculator. It is open to anybody to “take” a 
metropolitan theatre, if he can afford to pay the rent or can give guarantees for 
it; anda “showman” of that sort is apt to indulge in the wildest vagaries. If the 
London stage could be confined to what I may call the regular traders, the attempts 
to gratify and satisfy the public would at least be fairly businesslike, and, so far, 
commendable. Unhappily, the casual speculator is for ever interposing, and helping, 
by his wholly uninstructed and unskilful efforts, to bring discredit upon the business 
generally. He fights for his own hand, and is quite indifferent as to the amount of 
damage he may do, indirectly, to the trade in which he has light-heartedly engaged. 

Then there is the important question of the prices of admission to the theatres. 
This is an old trouble, and yet it is always new. The cost of one of the best 
seats ata West End music-hall is, I believe, five shillings—half that of the cost of 
one of the best seats at a West End theatre. I have no doubt that this pregnant 
fict often decides a hitherto undecided man to pass over the theatre in favour 
of the “hall.” Especially impressive does the fact become when the man wants to 
take with him to an entertainment one or more friends. Under such conditions 
he thinks twice and thrice before he wends his way to the “temple of the drama.” 
Half a sovereign, or half a guinea, for an evening’s diversion—it seems a good 
deal to the average man. I am well aware that this matter of the price of 
theatre seats is not so simple of solution as it seems. If Mr. Irving, Mr. Hare, 
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Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Chudleigh, and Mr. Comyns Carr were to agree to 
abolish the half-guinea or half-sovereign stall, no doubt that expensive luxury would 
gradually, if not at once, disappear from public ken. These six managers could 
set the fashion, and that fashion would be generally followed. But why should 
the leading evtrepreneurs do anything of the kind? As a rule they find no difficulty 
in filling up their stalls ; when they convince themselves that a piece will not draw, 
they drop it, and prepare to try again. An entirely new management can afford to 
lower prices, but I do not see how an established manager is to do away with the 
half-guinea or half-sovereign stall unless his brethren will join him in the revolution. 
This brings me to another point of importance in connection with the popu- 
larity of the Theatre. Has not the costliness of stage productions been carried, of 
late years, to an extreme? Managers tell you that they must maintain the half- 
guinea or half-sovereign stall, because it is only by means of it that they are placed 


in a position to mount their pieces sumptuously. Are they quite sure that the 
public desires this sumptuousness? Is it not possible that they have a very 
erroneous idea of what the public wishes in this regard? A fine “spectacle” 


will draw London if it has dramatic merit as well; but in most cases, I think we 
may say, the huge sums expended upon certain classes of piece are, so far as play- 
goers are concerned, almost wholly thrown away. It is not so very long since an 
extravaganza, placed upon a West End stage on a luxurious scale, was withdrawn 
after a week’s run. The loss must have been very great. Such losses discourage 
enterprise ; and thereby the Drama, as an institution, suffers. It suffers in more 
ways than one. ‘To begin with, the public, being disgusted, looks askance at the 
next “brilliant” production of the kind. The fact that thousands of pounds have 
again been spent upon dresses and scenery does not impress it, and so one failure 
makes another. Again, the heavy expense of “ productions” is a direct discourage- 
ment to dramatic authorship. Managers are unwilling to bring out plays by 
unknown people, because failure is so disastrous pecuniarily. Certain of our great 
theatres cannot afford to have even a succes d’estime: anything short of an assured 
triumph is virtually ruinous—so considerable are the interests involved. Now, if 
less money were devoted to the staging of a piece, managers would be able to make 
more experiments and thus employ more pens. Instead of going always to the well- 
known playwrights, to whom they have to pay a heavy percentage, they would 


“ ’ 


welcome the beginner and give him an occasional chance. There can be no question 
that the cost of production is, in effect, disheartening all the ambitious young 
dramatists, and forcing upon the public the writers who have already made a name. 
This tends to make playgoing monotonous, and, by gradually exhausting the patience 
of the younger authors, will render it, as time goes on, more monotonous still. 

There are other matters which require to be looked at from the point of view 
of the great public—matters on which the acceptability of the Theatre largely 
depends. There is, for example, the matter of the hours at which performances 
begin and end. ‘These, as usually fixed and maintained, are based too markedly 
on the supposed convenience of “stall”- and “box”-people. Too often they 
are not at all “popular” hours. There is no objection, fer, se, to a farcical 
comedy or light opera being started at nine o'clock; but if it is desired that 
pit, upper boxes, and gallery shall be filled, something additional must be given 
for the money. And the short farce, running from half-past eight to nine, is 
not enough—even if it be a good farce, which it very rarely is. Something larger 
and more substantial is necessary. 1 am convinced that the providers of our 
lighter entertainments do not consult effectua!ly the wants and wishes of the pit 
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and gallery. They do not give them enough, and what they do give them is not 
always of the best. Quality is welcome, but quantity is looked for also. It is 
accorded at the music-halls and at the out-lying theatres: why should it be 
lacking in the West End? I do not advocate precisely a return to the “bloated” 
entertainments enjoyed by the London public a few generations ago—when, on 
occasion, four or five pieces would be presented to audiences who occupied the theatres 
from seven o’clock till midnight. That is the other, and a wrong, extreme. But the 
existing extreme—that of entertainments too short and too flimsy—is wrong also, if 
the Theatre is to maintain its position. A comedy, drama, melodrama, or opera, 
lasting from eight o’clock to eleven, is, if intrinsically meritorious, all that the average 
playgoer wants ; but if the resistance-piece is only a couple of hours long, then the 
caterer will be wise if he backs it up with a strong “ front-piece” lasting for an hour. 

I say a “strong” front-piece advisedly, because I believe that the weak front- 
piece has done great harm to the Theatre during the last few years. Pit and 
gallery are not to be put off with the perfunctory product of an amateur pen, 
interpreted by players who are themselves not far above amateurs in experience 
and skill. A really funny farce or a really pathetic little play—that is what the 
middle and lower class call for and very rarely get. If they get it, it is through 
the medium of third-rate performers, many of them suspiciously like novices. Why 
should London playgoers put up with that sort of thing? And, moreover, why 
should they put up with it month after month? Managers have been known to 
keep a front-piece in the bill for the greater portion of a year. What temptation did 
they offer to theatre-lovers of the humbler class to patronise the entertainment a second 
time during that period? It is well known that the public will go again and again 
to see a favourite play or opera, but it does not care to encounter the same old 
front-piece on each occasion. “Stalls” and “boxes” are indifferent on the subject, 
because they come to the theatre late; but no caterer can safely legislate for stalls 
and boxes only. If he does, he must expect to lose by such a foolish policy. As 
a matter of fact he does lose ; and, unluckily, the stage in general loses also, because 
a long succession of bad or poor front-pieces is apt to sap allegiance to a playhouse. 

Ending an entertainment too late is, I may add, quite as unwise a proceeding as 
beginning it too late. How many plays have been damned because they dragged their 
slow length along till long past eleven! How many have been virtually boycotted 
by the large suburban public, simply because to follow them to the fall of the 
curtain was to miss the last omnibus or train! It is singular that, in this respect, the 
convenience of the theatre-goer is so often ignored. The shrewd manager is he who 
gives the average “cit” time to take his tea comfortably before he gets to the theatre, 
and time to take his supper comfortably after he has returned to his domicile. 

But that is not all. The regular playgoer has other complaints to proffer. I 
will not dwell upon the programme nuisance, because it has been frequently 
discussed and is gradually disappearing. In all the first-class theatres the programme 
is distributed free. But how about the construction of theatrical interiors? and 
how about the disposition of the seats? The theatres, I believe, would find the 
music-halls much less powerful rivals than they do if they in every case provided 
more attractive accommodation for gallery, upper boxes, and pit. The pit is 
too often stowed away in a place whence it is impossible to see very far above 
the heads of the performers; the upper boxes and the gallery are too often pitched 
so high that the stage is seen as if through the wrong end of a telescope. For my 
own part, I am surprised that some of the galleries in London are ever tenanted: 
it is difficult for their occupants to see or hear what is being done or said on the 
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stage, and in hot weather the quality of the atmosphere is indescribable. Some 
upper boxes, also, are very far from being tolerable, and still farther from being 
pleasant. It will be said, perhaps, that the managers cannot afford to find better 
quarters for gallery, upper boxes, and pit—that the accommodation is in proportion 
to the prices charged: to which I reply that, for the same money, the usual 
patrons of the three parts named can obtain, at most of the music-halls, better 
accommodation than they can obtain at the theatres; and, so long as that is so, the 
music-halls obviously will have a proportionate advantage. 

But a certain measure of discomfort is frequently the lot, not only of the 
gallery-ite and pit-ite, but of the occupants of stalls and dress-circle. These latter 
have too often to protest against the presence of draughts which threaten to cut 
them in two, and which, with all but the most robust, are the origin of serious colds 
and dangerous chills. Really it is a pity that our actor-managers do not sometimes 
hand over their parts to their under-studies, and witness one of their own productions 
from their own stalls. They would find, in some instances, that, whichever door 
was opened, a blast of cold air would come sweeping over all the seats within a 
certain range, causing the men to turn up the collars of their coats and the women 
to draw their wraps over their shoulders. Now, draughts are discoverable and 
preventable, and should be discovered and prevented. Sure I am that, where they 
rage in full fury, the public, after a few experiences of them, is careful to avoid 
them—by going elsewhere. Managers probably have no idea of the extent to 
which the simple matter of draughts has affected their receipts. 

There is the further question of the size of seats and the distance between the 
rows of them. The size of seats differs in different theatres ; some stalls are narrow, 
some are spacious. Well, we may be sure that the theatre with the spacious stalls 
is more popular than that in which the seats are exiguous. We may also be sure 
that the theatres in which the spaces between the rows of seats are amplest are 


those to which the play-lover goes most frequently. The casual amusement- 
seeker, no doubt, does not think of these details; his resentment has time in 


which to soften. But I believe that the habitual theatre-goer remembers the 
inconvenience he has endured, and never willingly undergoes it again. At any 
rate, when he has to choose between two rival establishments, he probably gives 
the preference to that in which he has felt himself most at home. 

Looking at the subject as a whole, however, I do not believe that any large 
number of formerly regular playgoers have been permanently estranged from the 
Drama, or that its general popularity has been seriously threatened. There will 
always be a large and loyal body of people who will prefer “the play” to any 
other available form of diversion. Attractive as the Music-hall is for the three big 
classes I have named above, it is offensive to still more. The Theatre, on the 
other hand, has a solid phalanx of supporters—both in town and in country— 
whose tenderness for it can only with difficulty be exhausted. On this solid 
phalanx, with all its prejudices and its fads, the manager will do well to rely. 
Competition with the Music-hall is to be deprecated. One may introduce into a 
so-called dramatic piece the element of “turns,” but the result is that the lovers of the 
Theatre are displeased and the lovers of the Music-hall are not captured. Englishmen 
do not like compromises in their pleasures, and when they go to the Theatre they 
expect to see a play: give them a variety-show, and they will resent it. The business 
of the Stage is not to lower itself to the level of the “halls,” but to reach, if it 
can, a higher level in its own proper sphere. 

W. Davenport-ADAMs, 
* 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


Ei. 
BY W. L. COURTNEY. 


T is a general opinion, prevalent among men of taste and culture, that the modern 
history of the drama in England is one which can be safely ignored. For 
whatever reasons—and a great variety are offered to our choice by philosophical 

writers—dramatic literature is declared to be at a low ebb, in many senses hardly 
deserving the name of literature at all. In the Elizabethan times drama was the 
highest expression of the national life, producing a succession, or rather a simultaneous 
apparition, of literary artists who are worthy to be ranked with “schylus, Socrates, and 
Aristophanes. But in the Victorian age, so we are assured, the drama is one of the 
lower expressions of the national life, illustrating its love of a spectacle, its desire for 
tawdry forms of excitement, its passion for change and alleviation of ennui, but 
nowhere keeping pace with the more substantial or the more ideal developments of 
Anglo-Saxon character. It is supposed that it has no originality, which after all is 
but a doubtful virtue, but also that it has no style, which is an indispensable mark 
of artistic completeness. I do not desire to exaggerate sentiments which we all of 
us have come across in some form or other, and in which we most of us recognise 
a certain substratum of truth; but I find the same general opinion expressed 
in fairly temperate fashion by Dr. C. H. Pearson, in his notable work, “ National 
Life and Character,” and it would be more convenient perhaps to put the 
case in the language which he has adopted. He argues that some forms of 
political development, such as we are witnessing in modern times, are prophetic 
of an increasing decay in national aptitudes, and, in developing his somewhat 
pessimistic views in relation to England, he illustrates his meaning by the general 
character of amusements in the Metropolis and the large towns. Everywhere men 
and women are streaming from the country to the town, and one reason is that 
they find a greater variety of entertainment than is open to them within the narrow 


precincts of village life. Lectures are, as he rightly notes, hardly fashionable 
amusements at present; theatres enjoy a more decided popularity. Unfortunately, 
however, the age is no longer tolerant of dramatic work with a high aim. “It 


has become a proverb that Shakespeare spells ruin; the exceptions to this are 
where popular actors give the stage version more or less infamously garbled with 
such gorgeousness of costume and surroundings that the mind is diverted from 
the words to the presentation. Putting aside Shakespeare, and admitting that 
where Shakespeare is only tolerated his great contemporaries cannot claim to be 
heard, we find that the serious work of modern times is never even regarded. Shelley, 
Browning and Tennyson are experimented on from time to time, and put away 
almost instantly; Byron’s name has not recommended his dramas; Swinburne 
has never even been tried; and the comparative success of Bulwer Lytton and 
of Sheridan Knowles, if we can draw any inference from it, would seem to show 
that the public is really tolerant of the drama only when it is bad.” Nor does the 
indictment end here. Dr. Pearson remarks that the novel has done a good deal 
to kill the drama, and the reflection suggested to him by this undoubted fact is 
expressed as follows: “ Meanwhile the substitution of the book for the counterfeit 
presentation in the higher range of subject may surely be said to have debased 
one large and important class of amusement by restricting it to pageantry and 
sensational effects or vulgar allusion: to shifts of dresses; to the jokes of a jack- 
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pudding ; to pugilistic encounters; or to the bringing of a whole farmyard in 
feather and fleece on the stage.” * 

This is the language of a critic who is indeed pessimistic, but not, as a rule, 
unreasonable or intemperate. It was written, 1 may assume, somewhere about 1891, 
and the point which interests me is that it is certainly not true of English drama 
in 1892-3. In the present year Tennyson has been one of the successes of the 
season, while Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles are, despite Miss Ada Rehan’s 
success in Zhe Hunchback, practically dead. Swinburne, it is true, has never 
been tried, but only because he has somewhat studiously avoided a_ properly 
dramatic form, while there are signs, partly in the success of Ibsen, partly in the 
production of new plays by native writers, that the age is by no means intolerant 
of work with a high aim. Still it is indubitably true that much of the older 
feeling of the decadence of English drama survives. Now and again writers 
who are probably ignorant of the facts seem to imagine that we do nothing but 
imitate the French, whereas it is certain that at the present time the English 
stage has nothing to learn from its Gallic rivals. Contemporary drama is probably 
struggling to higher things, but there can be no doubt that it has certain grave 
difficulties to encounter, and it will be better to state some of these explicitly, in 
order that the present position of affairs may be more adequately realised. 

It is, to begin with, a commonpiace to assert that the novel has taken in a 
modern world the place which the drama held in Elizabethan times. It is not 
only the fact that some of the more prominent literary workers of a modern age 
have preferred to expand their energies in the composition of romances. There 
are also intellectual tendencies which appear to find a more successful field of 
exercise in the one species of composition than in the other. We have learned 
to regard psychological analysis as one of the indispensable characteristics of all 
the higher forms of artistic work. It is, of course, more easy to elaborate the 
growth and development of character in a novel, which has no limitations of length, 
and which admits of constant re-handling in successive chapters. To trace the 
growth of character by means of a play is one of the hardest tasks which a 
writer can set himself, because, owing to the vehicle by which he has to make 
his ideas known, he can only exhibit his hero in a certain number of effective 
situations, the links connecting which have to be left to the imagination of his 
audience. So much is this the case, that it has come to be one of the accepted 
rules of the playwright’s craft to commence the history of his hero and heroine’s 
lives in the maturity of the life influences to which they have been subject—in 
short, as late as possible in their career. In this way conciseness and _ pictorial 
effectiveness are alike secured with the least expenditure of trouble. It is 
unnecessary to point out how this at once differentiates the work of the dramatist 
from that of the novelist and historian. The dramatic worker naturally takes the 
path of least resistance; and, although possibly character development might 
produce a finer study, the apex or culminating point is far easier of stage 
illustration. . Numberless other points of difference at once suggest themselves 
between the novel and the play. The essence of drama is contrast, while the 
essence of the novel is, even when we make allowance for some of its modern 
forms, a detailed narrative. There is practically no limit to the methods by 
which a novelist can explain himself; the playwright can only regard the more or 
less fugitive effect on the eye of the spectator. There can be constant change 

* ‘National Life and Character,” pp. 165, 166. My allusions to Dr. Pearson were made before 
I had read Mr. H. A. Jones’ paper in the Wineteenth Century. 
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of scene for a writer like Rudyard Kipling, or Stevenson, or Rider Haggard, 
whereas the old unities of time and place in the drama are now secured by the 
difficulties of changing stage-sets. The artistic rounding and completion of the 
story must be consummated on the boards in from two to three hours’ time, 
whereas a novel can be taken up and put down, and made to last for several 
days. And the result of these and many other differences which will occur at 
once to any experienced critic is, that literary artists find that it is easier to 
do themselves justice in three volumes than in three acts; and that literary 
students discover greater satisfaction in what they can take with them to their 
studies than in what they can see from a stall. 

We do not, however, exhaust the tendencies of our time when we point to 
such facts as those which have been already mentioned. Something must be said 
also of the excellence shown in criticism, and the comparative deficiency in 
constructive work. Many observers of the Victorian era have discovered that 
the extraordinary outburst of lyrical facility which distinguishes all the first half 
of the present century has given place to a more sombre level of existence, 
in which we are too acutely self-conscious to do anything but criticise. To 
produce the higher forms of poetry is only possible to men with such a latent 
fund of energy in their disposition that self-criticism has been drowned in an 
irresistible torrent of dynamic energy. To this naturally succeeds an era which 
has become so acutely self-conscious that it is impossible for it to create, that 
a certain form of mauvaise honte interrupts the free display of power, and that 
men are too much afraid of “giving themselves away” to produce anything at 
all. And thus it has come to pass that some of the best literary work of which 
in the latter half of this century we are capable, lies in the direction of 
criticism—criticism of science, criticism of past periods of history, and criticism 
of taste. Even this criticism is rapidly ceasing to be methodic. More and more 
it is instinct with the writer’s own personality. It is subjective, individualistic, 
irritatingly charged with personal idiosyncrasy. Nowadays it is common enough 
for the critic to say that he does not like a thing, as though this were a sufficient 
reason for the thing being bad or defective. He no longer believes in abstract 
or objective principles ; he no longer brings his doubts to the test of recognised 
standards. ‘It appeals to my taste,” or “It seems to me repellent,” forms the 
ultima ratio of excellence or inferiority. But if we once grant that literature is to 
show its conspicuous merits especially in critical writings—and in critical writings 
which are full of references to the likes and dislikes of the individual—it at once 
becomes clear why dramatic writing no longer enlists the more capable pens. There 
comes a time to the individual when his analytic powers, fostered by exclusive use, 
have entirely taken the place of his desire or his capacity to create; and there 
equally comes a time to an age or a generation of men when the sensitiveness of 
their critical instinct has made them not only averse from, but actually incapable 
of, those sustained imaginative and constructive efforts which the drama requires. 

Let us continue the plaint of the pessimist. According to all those who have 
studied the law of evolution, it is natural enough to suppose that, after a long 
period of progressive advance, a high-water-mark of vitality is reached, after which 
every change represents the ebbing of the tide. We climb slowly up one side 
of the hill, and every step is the lifting of our souls into purer air. When 
once the summit is reached, the steps onwards are no longer upwards, but lead 
to the lower, the more tepid levels of the vale beneath. Now, in the opinion 
of some thinkers, we have practically surmounted the summit, and are beginning 
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the descent. Everything is tending to stationariness, to calm, to equilibrium ; 
and while we recognise that the tendency is one from which we cannot escape, 
we yet become sadly aware that there cannot be the same energy in hope, nor 
the same ebullient joy in work. Where the world was always showing a new 
face for the adventurous explorer, as it did in Elizabethan days, human passions 
were strong and fierce, human powers were unbounded in their exercise, human 
aspirations were as practically unlimited as was the sphere which nature -granted 
for their exercise. And this is how it came to pass that Marlowe could 
make his Tamburlaine dream of universal conquest, his Barabas dream of 
universal wealth ; and that his greater successor, Shakespeare, could paint jealousy 
as cruel as the grave in the likeness of an Othello, and love in all the morning- 
time of its recklessness and despair in Romeo and Juliet. We have lapsed 
on lower levels since. There are no fresh worlds to subdue. Most things are 
becoming known and familiar. There is not the same aspiration, and hope has 
too often been baulked to be indulged in. All the emotions and desires are on 
a smaller, tamer model. We dare not let ourselves go, partly because we are 
afraid to be ridiculous, partly because there is really no use in beating wings, 
however luminous, in the void inane. Now, great passions are of the essence of 
drama, and a Marlowe who has his natural place in the sixteenth century becomes 
an absurd figure in the nineteenth. If it is denied to us to feel strongly, it 
is impossible for us to write strongly. Nor would the good manners, which mark 
for us the characteristic tone of culture, permit us to break through the habitual 
crust of self-respect and moderation. Just as Lord Chatham’s oratory would be 
considered extravagant nowadays, King Lear’s ravings against filial neglect strike 
us as passionately feminine. Splendid vices as well as splendid virtues are crushed 
under the monotonous pall of savoir faire. 

It is time, however, to see whether there is no other side to the shield. Incapacity 
to conceive or work out dramatic situations, the modern change to more orderly 
manners, the gradual wearing out of all the old topics, the disastrous rivalry of the 
novel—all these influences may be allowed to have weight; and, if we are inclined 
to think only of them, no doubt we shall seem to have been born into a duller 
and greyer world than our ancestors. But, so far as humanity has been tried hitherto 
in all the picturesque variations of its destiny, it has shown a certain indiarubber 
quality of rebound—-an almost endless versatility of finding new fields for its powers 
of invention and fancy. Life must have seemed tolerably hopeless when the Greek 
civilisation crumbled to its ruin, and when the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the 
Sceptics tried to find some consolation in their respective philosophies in the midst 
of the misery and unsettlement of the time. All that gave interest or nobility to 
the world must have appeared to have been destroyed when the Eastern Roman 
Empire fell before the Turks and the Western before the Germans. ‘There is no 
small comfort to be derived from historic experiences like these, when we are told, 
in our far smaller crises of discouragement and despair, that we must make up our 
mind for more limited aims and an enfeebled energy. If drama has had some 
lean and hungry years recently, if for many years we were content in England to 
copy French comedies, or satisfy ourselves even with the teacup and bread-and-butter 
plays of the Robertsonian school, there is no reason to suppose that we shall never 
get anything more virile and satisfying. It has sometimes been supposed that the 
advent of democracy, state-socialism, and the predominance of the proletariat, are 
full of menace for the dramatic future—as, indeed, for all the higher and more 
delicate forms of artistic work. Yet, even though democracy may bring temporary 
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injury to the fine arts, it must be remembered that it also brings with it its 
own social problems, its own unchecked aspirations and hopes, its own fresh 
outlook on a comparatively unfamiliar world, its own feverish hates, its own 
sympathetic loves. ‘These will give the dramatist materials such as his heart desires, 
and it will be his own fault if he cannot put them to picturesque use. — 

The last dramatic season (1892-3) is not without good augury in these matters. 
We are asking whether current problems cannot suggest good material, whether 
the contemporary changes and shifts in social levels cannot lend themselves to 
theatric effect. There are at least three plays which may be mentioned in this 
context. I do not ask whether they were good or bad plays: the great thing is 
that they should have been written, that it should have occurred to men to make 
dramatic capital out of the incidents of a society slowly transforming itself from an 
oligarchy into a democracy. Zhe Lost Paradise comes, it is true, from a German 
original,* but it deals with subjects equally familiar to transatlantic audiences and 
to our own. It was produced at the Adelphi Theatre, but it was essentially 
different in type to the older-fashioned melodrama usually seen on those boards. 
There was a villain, to be sure, but it was instructive to find him in the garb of 
an iniquitous capitalist. There was unconquerable virtue in the hero, but he was 
neither soldier nor sailor, but a foreman at some iron-works, and the spokesman 
of down-trodden labour. There was beauty in distress, but its representative was 
the wealthy daughter of the owner of the iron-works, a girl who has to give her 
hand to a partner in the firm, while her heart is all the time in the foreman’s 
keeping. Even an Adelphi audience had to be content to see for once its 
wonted fairy tales banished, to do. without its hairsbreadth escapes by land and 
sea, to relinquish without a sigh its conflagrations, its railway accidents, its 
explosions. The spirit of the age demands political economy. It imperatively 
requires that we shall appreciate the problems of industry, and have correct views 
on the wage-fund. And, so far as can be judged from the considerable measure 
of success which Zhe Lost Paradise obtained, there remains more than a vague 
hope that the man who masters bimetallism (Mr. Arthur Balfour, let us say, or 
Archbishop Walsh), and digests it into a three-act play, will yet earn a beatitude.t 

The two other plays to which I refer, MWidowers’ Houses and The Strike at 
Arlingford, although, I believe, they were not as successful as Zhe Lost Paradise, 
are quite as significant examples of this type. With the second of these we 
need not, indeed, occupy ourselves much. It was the work of Mr. Moore, in 
answer to a challenge or offer of Mr. George R. Sims, who wished the critic to 
give up temporarily his task of hauling other people over the coals, and produce 
an original play of his own. Oddly enough, however, under the circumstances, 
originality is exactly what Zhe Strike at Arlingford lacked: a low-born genius, who 
has espoused the cause of the people, a high-born lady, a representative of the 
obnoxious class of capitalists—what more conventional than to make the first fall 
in love with the second? The situation, it will be observed, is the same as that 
in The Lost Paradise, although the sequel is different. [Vidowers’ Houses, produced 
in December 1892, at the Royalty Theatre, under the auspices of Mr. J. T. Grein 
and the somewhat notorious body of Independents, was the work of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, a member, I believe, of that particular division of the Socialist party 


* It is a version of Das Verlorene Paradies, by Ludwig Fulda. 

t In some respects J/an and Woman, which was brought out by Mr. and Mrs. Dacre in March 
1892, at the Opéra Comique, is a play of a similar type, but it is too essentially American in its 
incidents to be considered in this reference. 
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which calls itself the Fabian Society. Mr. Shaw does not think it inconsistent with 
the general dilatory strategy of ‘the section to which he belongs to produce a play 
with a purpose. ‘There is one obstacle in the triumphant march of progress which 
can, and ought to be, removed. It is nothing else than the existence of the middle- 
class—the tradesmen, the contractors, the men who, possessed of a greater or 
smaller portion of capital, are able to carry out schemes in pursuit of which they 
can bully and overwork the workmen. /Vidowers’ Houses is intended to show up 
the vices of the middle-class, “all good Conservatives,” as he says, all natural 
opponents of the newer and more democratic ideas. Now, there can be nothing 
which is more significant of the tendency of the time than the conflict already 
established between the growing democracy and the yielding middle-class. It is 
true that Mr. Shaw, like most new Juvenals, paints with too weighty a hand and 
too heavily charged a brush; but the blackness of the shadows on Mr. Shaw’s 
canvas concerns his own artistic instincts. The fact remains that a play written 
on such lines as these has appeared before the footlights. 

There is better evidence, however, than such tentative essays as these to show 
that the age is not wholly intolerant of work with high aims. If we look over 
the records of the past twelve months, what do we find? Two historical plays, 
Becket and Hypatia—works of very different kinds of merit, no doubt, but equally 
useful as proving that there is a public for such kinds of dramatic enterprise. 
The first of them has a still greater importance, because it is literature first, and 
only drama afterwards—the only possible method of raising stage-plays from the 
level of mere amusement and frivolity. Moreover, it has as its author Tennyson, 
whose earnest attempt to revive the glories of Elizabethan drama has always 
earned the sympathy of literary critics, although it has more than once failed to 
recommend itself to theatrical management. Much of its success may be due to 
the lessee of the Lyceum, owing to the manner in which he has: put it on the 
stage, as well as to the extraordinarily imposing figure which he has made of the 
Chancellor-Archbishop. These are points, however, which do not come within 
the present discussion: my only concern is to refer to such plays as Becket and 
Hypatia as of happy omen for the future. ‘To these must be added an extremely 
ambitious drama of medizval mystery, Zhe Zempter, by Mr. H. A. Jones; twa 
comedies of manners, Lady IWindermere’s Fan and A Woman of no Importance, 
which, partly owing to their brilliant paradoxes, have secured for their author no 
small amount—perhaps even a disproportionate amount—of public attention: two 
works, Liberty Hall and Robin Goodfellow, without any particular strength, either 
in composition or character-drawing, but still pretty fairy tales of romance, skilful, 
polished, and eminently wholesome ; a somewhat slight dramatic study by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, Sowing the Wind; a curiously disappointing study of political 
life, Zhe Bauble Shop, which is yet so brilliantly written that it almost succeeds 
in being what the stage-critics call “convincing” ; and a play wholly of a different 
category, a serious study from the practised pen of Mr. Pinero, which by itself alone 
would be quite sufficient to redeem the past season from any charge of dramatic 
barrenness. Indeed, the success of Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray—for it has been, 
I am told, a great financial success quite apart from its artistic value—is at once the 
most surprising and the most gratifying occurrence for all those who believe in the 
high mission of the Stage. Here is a satire, a sermon, a closely analytic study 
of a courtesan, written in language which never flinches from the rudest and 
simplest truth, which almost scares the spectator by its thorough-going brutality 
(I use the word in no disparaging sense), but which the spectator so strongly feels 
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to be good and notable work that he rewards both theatrical manager and author 
by assiduous patronage and constant attendance. Of course the play is a good deal 
more than “realism” in the French manner, but the striking thing is that society 
is neither shocked nor bored. It seems dimly to feel that the mere conventional 
words of “liking” or “disliking” are not applicable to a case like this, but a 
somewhat different sentiment, which is not unlike that with which great scenes in 
nature or great works of art ought to be regarded. Above all, the play does not 
“amuse” one; and if all that the modern playgoer wants is, as we are often told, 
amusement, he would never go near the St. James’s Theatre. Doubtless he goes, in 
some measure, because fashion demands it, and because ordinary mundane conversa- 
tion would not be complete without some reference to Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray ; 
but if he goes at the bidding of social duty, he, in many cases, remains to admire. 
Mr. Pinero, at all events, cannot accuse his generation of not being sufficiently serious. 
Nor yet, as a significant mark of the times, am I disposed to pass over 
another work of much less obvious merits, and altogether belonging to a lower 
level, which was produced early in November by Miss Estelle Burney, under the 
name of David. It was a gloomy play, in all conscience—a_ pathological 
study which it pleases some critics to call psychological, as though disease were 
the same thing as health. But disease, if it be not synonymous with health, 
can, at any rate, throw some light upon it; and the seriousness of the dramatist’s 
aim is shown in the fact that he had a definite idea in his composition. David 
is a marginal, and to me very interesting, note upon one of the aspects of 
insanity. Perhaps it was written under the inspiration of Mr. Nesbit’s book, 
“The Insanity of Men of Genius,” and for the main thesis of this writer I 
confess that I have very little sympathy. That there is a very narrow line of 
division between genius and madness is, from one point of view, a commonplace ; 
from another point of view, an irritating paradox. ‘Great wits to madness are 
allied,” of course, but that truism can be exhausted by an enumeration of indi- 
vidual cases. It still remains eternally true that genius, intellect, reason, thought, 
are at the opposite pole to all that we commonly mean by insanity—which is, in 
its very nature, disorder, chaos, insobriety, nightmare. The story, however, of 
David—the title is entirely misleading—concerns itself with a possible phase of 
insanity—insanity, as it were, by contamination. A doctor, a certain Mr. 
Wendover, who has for years had a practice amongst criminal lunatics, gradually 
loses his own reason, and eventually schools himself into the lunatic’s belief that 
poison can be administered without any chance of detection. At first the authors 
of the play made it ridiculous by depicting their hero as administering only plain 
water, instead of real, indubitable poison. Subsequently they realised what their 
subject demanded. They understood that it is the most poignant of tragedies that 
a man’s hand is subdued to that it works in, and that, just as a Juvenal cannot 
paint vice without showing an unholy interest in that which he professes to 
brand, so, too, a man cannot immerse himself in the thoughts of lunatics 
without the utmost danger to his own moral and healthy reason. But the work, as 
a whole, was crude and inartistic, though in one scene positively enthralling in its 
growing interest; and I only refer to it strictly for the purpose I have in hand. 
It was serious work, work done under the influence of a dominant idea, not mere 
haphazard work, like so much of that which passes muster on the stage. Of 
course it ought not to be mentioned in the same breath with Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tanque? ay. 
When the intellectual interests of our age come to be summed up, it would be 
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curious, if only it were possible, to discover the place which the future historian 
will assign to Henrik Ibsen. One thing is at all events clear, that for us who 
are his contemporaries the problem is undecided. We dispute somewhat fiercely 
about the merits of this Norwegian dramatist—so fiercely, indeed, that the suspicion 
is aroused that his opponents are no more sure of the validity of their opposition 
than his advocates are of their advocacy. Of course there is nothing surprising 
in this. He may be a great intellectual force, or he may be a purely ephemeral pro- 
duction, but, at all events, he works with somewhat strange material. His dramatic 
method is unfamiliar to our hereditary instincts, and his meaning is_ sufficiently 
ambiguous to enlist curiosity. Under any supposition, however, he remains one of 
the intellectual forces of our time, because he breeds so much antagonism and inspires 
so much reckless devotion. ‘That an age which is supposed to have lost its dramatic 
aptitudes should be so interested by this dramatic apparition is a phenomenon well 
worthy of study, especially by those inclined to despair of our powers. According to 
the view of admirers, Ibsen represents the salvation which, not for the first time, has 
come from the Gentiles ; according to his antagonists, he is, at all events, worthy of 
consideration—because, whatever may be the merits of his work, it is in manner and 
in structure wholly removed from that hitherto prevalent form, based more or less 
consciously on French models. Under any supposition, therefore, Henrik Ibsen is 
a token that we do not look upon our stage simply as the amusement of idle hours, 
but as something making claims on our reason and thought. ‘The paradox of the 
situation is, as it seems to me, that he is an extremely stimulating author without 
being a really great man. Possibly, in the irony of nature, this is no paradox at all. 
But the ordinary unregenerate impulse of humanity is to worship as great all those 
who make us think, forgetting that suggestive ideas and pregnant imaginations are to 
be found even amongst more or less commonplace men, and that strength has been 
ordained not once or twice in history out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. It 
appears to me that Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray could never have been produced if 
Ibsen’s dramas had not appeared on the English stage, and that is all the evidence | 
require. The Scandinavian is clearly capable of ‘communicating an impulse, although 
that impulse is only in a moderate degree artistic and dramatic, but wholly 
and indubitably intellectual. 

The last is the point which requires primary consideration. In what sense is Ibsen 
an intellectual force? The answer lies partly in the ideas under which he writes, 
partly in the methods of his craft. I say nothing about his poetic dramas—his 
Emperor and Galilean, his Peer Gynt, his Brand—for they are not those which have 
become recently notorious in London. It is the social dramas which have so strangely 
moved actors and actresses, not always of the first rank ; it is the Do/’s House, the 
Rosmersholm, the Enemy of Society, the Pillars of the House, the Hedda Gabler, 
the AZaster-Builder, which have been so sedulously tossed to and fro on the waves of 
current controversy. What are the keynotes in plays like these? Perhaps “ the rights, 
the duties, the drawbacks, and the perils of Individualism,” would be the simplest and 
most general description. At a certain stage in the evolution of modern society 
the antithesis which always underlies civic life—-that antithesis, between the State 
and the individual which Plato and Aristotle and Rousseau and countless other 
political theorists have treated each in their respective fashion—becomes particularly 
acute and almost disagreeably realised. A large and generous system of education 
has educed the individual’s powers, has made him feet that he is of enormous value, 
has fed his self-conceit, and given him no small measure of self-confidence. On 
the other hand, the more numerous and powerful the units which meet in any given 
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corporation, the greater is the necessity for a strict and close organisation in the 
State. For reasons connected with its own preservation, society has to consolidate 
itself, to exercise large powers over each constituent unit, to become almost autocratic, 
as it were, dispensing to each severally, not as Ae wills, but as ¢¢ wills. Hence an 
almost inevitable conflict, which has ludicrous, or pathetic, or sometimes repulsive 
effects, according to the various circumstances of the case, or the various departments 
of action and life which are involved. At one time we ,have a Dr. Stockmann, with 
all justice and truth on his side, dashing himself in vain against the sacred privileges 
of a town council, and declaring that the majority is always wrong; at another 
time we have, as in the League of Youth, a rhetorical individualist allowing his 
native independence to be swamped in the claims which he conceives the common- 
wealth to possess over him. But it is on woman that this conflict weighs with a 
heavier force. Education has only recently emancipated the woman, and she is 
less capable than man of comprehending the relation in which she stands to the 

needs of civilised and organised life. She feels within her all the undefined aims 
| which culture gives, and everywhere she seems to see society curbing her impulses, 








restraining her activities, setting bounds to the rights of her personality. Nothing 
—so I imagine Ibsen is telling us—nothing is so disintegrating, so dangerous, as 
a young woman with her head full of new philosophies, and her intelligence fed 
on Schopenhauer and Zola and Tolstoi. See the ruin which she brings on the 
family. She takes hold of an honourable man, like Rosmer, and makes him a 
, traitor and a suicide; she accepts a ‘Torvald Helmer in matrimony, and then finds 
him and the matrimonial state alike intolerable ; she brings her fascination to bear 
on a poor nervous Halvard Solness, and drives him to his headlong doom; she 
betrays all the irritating freaks of her discontented nature before the wretched 
Tesman and his friends, and then leaves the tangled knots which she has woven 
and cannot untie with a theatrical dénowement of self-destruction. It is all very 
exaggerated, of course, and sometimes we find ourselves wondering why the men 
with whom these Rebeccas and Noras and Heddas and Hildas associate are so 
invariably drawn as weak, priggish, nerveless, sapless members of humanity. 

But this leads us to the other curious characteristic of the Norwegian dramatist. 
his constant failure in artistic proportion and feeling. He deals in large moral 
and social problems, but he always puts them in so narrow and parochial a mitse- 
4 en-scene that half their value and their interest evaporates; he does not seem to 
see that his studies in perversity and wrong-headedness would not lose their force, 
but immeasurably gain, if only they were contrasted with figures of strength and 
sanity and purity; his style, so far as can be judged from translations, is rarely 
literary and often slipshod: he constantly paints “in the key of blue,” and some- 
times, not only in the terrible G/os¢s but in many a chance phrase, betrays—so, 





at least, it seems to me—so keen an interest in the evil he is portraying, that 
a petulant critic might incontinently call it prurience. His plays are strangely 
attractive, nevertheless, which says a good deal for the intellectual qualities of 
his ideas. And his dramatic method, too, is well worth study. Ordinarily we 
should say that drama must deal with action, must, in a certain sense, be synthetic. 
Ibsen does not think so. In the age of analysis, he will make his plays analytic 
also. They take a situation, as it were, for granted, and then analytically expound 
by almost interminable conversations all the consequences involved. They start 
where many plays end, and hence give very little information to the incurious, 
who like to be led up to a situation, and not to be forced to take a plunge into 


the crisis so early. Ibsen carries his method to an extreme, and, being besides 
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fond of enigmas, revels with such curious pleasure in his analytical exercises that, 
unlike other brethren of his craft, he is better to read in the study than to see 
on the stage. But, if we are right in supposing that our age is fond of criticism 
rather than of construction, it ought not to find fault with Ibsen, for in this 
respect he is the true child of his age. The doubt, however, clings to the mind 
and will not be dispelled, whether drama itself can survive such a process. By a 
tour-de-force of intellectual subtlety, it has been made to correspond with some 
of those tendencies which, in the opinion of many observers, stamp us and our 
century with barrenness. Instead of construction and synthesis, its chief note, 
in the hands of the Scandinavian revolutionary, has been changed into analytical 
irony. Be all this, however, as it may, Ibsen is a contemporary phenomenon of 
keen interest to the observer of our times. It is, of course, only a small class 
in our metropolis which is attracted by him, but the great thing is that such a 
class should exist. He may or may not be a great dramatist, but at all events 
he is full of ideas, and he has taught us that drama is an intellectual and not 
only a sentimental or hedonistic exercise. When we add his plays to what has 
already been offered as evidence of dramatic life, we can bear with more composure 
other spectacles which our metropolitan stage affords. No doubt a large majority 
of playgoers, especially young plutocrats and oligarchs, have a weakness in the 
direction of burlesques and comic operas. No doubt artisans and clerks and 
shop-boys, together with their female friends, are found haunting in vast numbers 
the extremely popular and pecuniarily remunerative music-halls. And very good 
things, too, in their way, are burlesques and comic operas, and even comic songs 
and “turns,” if only they are good ones. No one, however, has a right to think 
only of them when he surveys the modern dramatic world and pronounces it 


barren. After all, art has always appealed to a very small class in the com- 
munity, and, so far as we can see, always will. If drama shares this disadvantage 
with music and painting, there is yet large room for hope. In the past year, 


as it happens; comic operas have been more or less of a failure. Even though 
they were not, and though they were largely supplemented by serio-comics, and 
performing dogs, and double-noted whistlers, and serpentine dancers, and all the 
motley tribe who live and move and have their being on the “variety” stage, 
there is no need for despair. Music-halls afford a much better entertainment for 
the people than those national amusements which they have superseded. ‘They 
are a good deal better than bear-baiting and cock-fights. 
W. L. Courtney. 





















PaLL Matt Drawinc Competition, No. 7. 
PRIZE, £10: 10:0. 


HIS month we again break new ground in our Competition. We give a short 
story to be illustrated by Competitors, who may select any two points in it they 
fancy, and a third of what they conceive will be the dénouement. 

Every Competitor should send in the ¢hvee drawings, accompanied by the subjoined 
coupon, to the Art Editor, PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 18, Charing Cross Road, W.C., by 
Monday, November 13th, not later than 4 p.m. All drawings should be six inches by nine 
inches, and may be executed either in line or in wash. 

Should no one set of drawings in the opinion of the Art Editor be up to the required 
standard, the prize may, at his discretion, be divided amongst the Competitors whose 
drawings shall, in his judgment, most successfully represent the subject selected. 

The name and drawings of the successful candidate in the November competition will 
be published in our January number. 


“THE GRANDSON.” 
(THREE PICTURES ARE REQUIRED. TIME: PRESENT.] 


‘*ON one side of the fireplace in the dining-hall of a mansion, built when the renaissance in art and 
‘letters, and the visits of adventurous scions of noble houses to foreign countries during the reign 

‘of Queen Elizabeth, had caused the lovers of life domestic to surround themselves with luxury, 
‘sat an old man. Stern lines about the corners of his mouth betokened the hardness of his nature. 
‘The open letter in his hand, which, having read, he had crushed in his right hand, was from 
“‘his daughter, who, having married against his will, had been told fifteen years before that isi 
‘*sickness or health she should never look upon his face again: she was now a widow, and had 
‘*hoped by an appeal to him on behalf of her son to obtain for him the recognition which, for 
“herself, she never would have sought. 

***Ah! had I a son,’ he exclaimed, as he glanced at a full-length portrait of a young gallant 
“in the costume of the sixteenth century, to whom the house of which he bore the name owed 
‘its origin, ‘how different my life would have been !’ 

+ “« * * . * * * * 


‘“*A loud ring at the bell broke the thread of his reflections. In a few minutes a servant 
‘*entered. 

‘** A gentleman wishes to see you, Sir Anthony.’ 

‘“©*T can see no one—I will not be disturbed,’ he exclaimed, as he stood with his back 
‘“*to the fireplace. 

‘*The servant turned to go. As he did so a boy of about thirteen years of age passed him 
‘*by and entered the room. With the assurance of manhood he told the servant he might go, 
‘‘and advanced towards Sir Anthony, casting aside as he did so a cloak that enveloped his figure 
‘from his shoulders downwards. The boy was dressed in the costume of a page of the time 
‘of Charles I., and the exquisite symmetry of his figure was enhanced by the picturesque dress 
‘*he wore. 

*** Mother said I was to see you myself, grandfather,’ he exclaimed, ‘and I always obey her.’ 
*** How dare you intrude on me in this way! Does your mother think, then, that by your 
masquerading here she will attain her ends? If so, she is mistaken. Get from my sight, I 
say, or 
“The boy stood his ground. The baronet was furious ; unaccustomed to be disobeyed, he seized 
**the bell pull, which broke off in his hand. 

***No one will answer you if you ring,’ said the boy quietly. ‘Come, let us sit down and 
discuss the matter.’” 
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The third picture should be descriptive of the scene half an hour afterwards, 
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DRAWING COMPETITION, No. 7. NOVEMBER, 1893. 


THREE ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘ THE GRANDSON.” 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COMPETITION. 


No. 5. 


]. How we Picture Alphonso and Leonora to Ourselves. 


Il. How Alphonso and Leonora are Represented to us across the Footlights. 





ia numbers the Competitors in this Competition have surpassed those on any 
previous occasion, but the standard of excellence attained is not high; in 
| fact, so many are so nearly equal in merit that it is impossible to award the 
prize to one Competitor. Under these circumstances we have determined to 
divide it, and in accordance with this decision a cheque for £5 5s. has been 


forwarded to 
Mr. RUPERT M. BROWNE, 
Wychbold, Droitwich, 
and 


Mr. HENRY LAMOND, 
95, Wellington Street, Glasgow, 


respectively. 
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[Rupert M. Browne 
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